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PREFACE 


After  an  expedition  of  two  months  in  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  among  the  people  of  northern  Luzon  it  was  decided  that  the 
Igorot  of  Bontoc  pnebto,  in  the  Province  of  Lepanto-Bontoc,  are  as  typical 
of  the  primitive  mountain  agriculturist  of  Luzon  as  any  group  visited, 
and  that  ethnologic  investigationB  directed  from  Bontoc  pueblo  would 
enable  the  investigator  to  show  the  culture  of  the  primitive  mountaineer 
of  Luzon  as  well  as  or  hotter  than  investigations  centered  elsewhere. 

Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Jenks,  the  writer  took  np  residence  in  Bontoc 
puehlo  the  1st  of  January,  1903,  and  remained  five  months.  The  fol- 
lowing data  were  gathered  during  that  Bontoc  residence,  the  previous 
expedition  of  two  months,  and  a  residence  of  about  six  weeks  among  tlie 
Benguet  Igorot. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  mainly  from  photographs.  Some 
of  them  were  taken  in  April,  1903,  by  Hon.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  others  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Martin,  Government 
photographer,  and  were  taken  in  January,  1903;  the  others  were  made 
by  the  writer  to  supplement  those  taken  by  Mr.  Martin,  whose  time  was 
limited  in  the  area.  Credit  for  each  photograph  is  given  with  the  half- 
tone as  it  appears. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  many  favors  of  the  only  other 
Americans  living  in  Bontoc  Province  during  my  stay  there,  namely, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Truman  K.  Hunt,  M.  D. ;  Constabulary  Lieutenant 
(now  Captain)  Elmer  A.  Eckman;  and  Mr.  William  F.  Smith,  American 
teacher. 

In  the  following  pages  native  words  have  their  syllabic  divisions  shown 
by  hyphens  and  their  aceenfld  syllables  and  vowels  marked  in  the  various 
sections  wherein  the  words  are  considered  technically  for  the  first  time, 
and  also  in  the  vocabulary  in  the  last  chapter.  In  all  other  places  they 
are  unmarked.  A  later  study  of  the  language  may  show  that  errors  have 
been  made  in  writing  sentences,  since  it  was  not  always  possible  to  get  a 
consistent  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  part  of  a  sentence  constitutes 
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a  single  word,  and  time  was  too  limited  for  any  extensive  language  study. 
The  following  alphabet  has  been  used  in  writing  native  words : 

a  aa  in  far;  Spanish  ramo 
(t  as  in  law;  as  o  in  French  or 
ay  as  ai  in  aisle;  Sx>anigh  hay 
ao  aaotiia  out;  as  au  in  Spanish  anto 
i;  Spanish  ba^r 
n  check;  Spanish  ehko 

do;;;  Spanish  dar 
n  Ihey;  Spanish  halU 
then;  Spanish  comen 
fight;  Spanish  ^mor 
go;  Spanish  jfo^nr 
kf;  Tagalog  bahaif 
pique;  Spanish  ftyo 

lamh;  Spanish  lente 
man;  Spanish  nienos 
now;  Spanish  jabon 
finger;  Spanish  lengtta 
,  note;  Spanish  mmitTos 

poor;  Spanish  pero 
■  in  Oennan  iek 
.  sawce;  Spanish  a</rdo 
.  shall;  as  oh  in  French  eharmer 
.  touch;  Spanish  tomar 

rule;  Spanish  wno 

but 

German  kahi 
.  valve;  Spanish  volver 
.  %mll;  nearly  as  ou  ia  French  oui 
.  you;  Spanish  ya 

It  seems  not  improper  to  say  a  word  here  regarding  some  of  my  com- 
moneet  impressions  of  the  Bontoc  Igorot. 

Physically  he  is  a  clean-limbed,  well-built,  dark-brown  man  of  medium 
stature,  with  no  evidence  of  degeneracy.  He  belongs  to  that  extensive  stock 
of  primitive  people  of  which  the  Malay  is  the  most  commonly  named. 
I  do  not  believe  he  has  received  any  of  his  characteristics,  as  a  group, 
from  either  the  Chinese  or  Japanese,  though  this  theory  has  frequently 
been  presented.  The  Bontoc  man  would  be  a  savage  if  it  were  not  that 
his  geographic  location  compelled  him  to  become  an  agriculturist; 
necessity  drove  him  to  this  art  of  peace.  In  everyday  life  his  actions  are 
deliberate,  but  he  is  not  lazy.  He  is  remarkably  industrious  for  a  primi- 
tive man.  In  his  agricultural  labors  he  has  strength,  determination,  and 
endurance.  On  the  trail,  as  a  cargador  or  burden  bearer  for  Amer- 
icans, he  ia  patient  and  uncomplaining,  and  earns  his  wage  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.    His  social  life  is  lowly,  and  before  marriage  is  most 
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primitive;  but  a  man  has  only  one  wife,  to  whom  he  is  usually  faithful. 
The  social  group  is  decidedly  democratic ;  there  are  no  slaves.  The  people 
are  neither  drunkards,  gamhlers,  nor  "sporismen."  There  is  little 
"color"  in  the  life  of  the  Igorot;  he  is  not  very  inventive  and  seems  to 
have  little  imagination.  His  chief  recreation — certainly  his  most-en- 
joyed and  highly  prized  recreation — is  head-hunting.  But  head-hunting 
is  not  the  passion  with  him  that  it  is  with  many  Malay  peoples. 

His  religion  is  at  base  the  most  primitive  religion  If noi^Ti— animism, 
or  spirit  belief — but  he  has  somewhere  grasped  the  idea  of  oue  god,  and 
has  made  this  belief  in  a  crude  way  a  part  of  his  life. 

He  is  a  very  Ukable  man,  and  there  is  little  about  his  primitiveness 
that  is  repulsive.  He  is  of  a  kindly  disposition,  is  not  servile,  and  is 
generally  trustworthy.  He  has  a  strong  sense  of  humor.  He  is  decidedly 
friendly  to  the  American,  whose  superiority  he  recognizes  and  whose 
methods  he  desires  to  leam.  The  boys  in  school  are  quick  and  bright, 
and  their  teacher  pronounces  them  superior  k>  Indian  and  Mexican  chil- 
dren ho  has  taught  in  Mexico,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico.' 

Briefly,  I  believe  in  the  future  development  of  the  Bontoc  Tgorot  for 
the  following  reasons:  He  has  an  exceptionally  fine  physique  for  his 
stature  and  has  no  vices  to  destroy  his  body.  He  has  courage  which  no 
one  who  knows  him  seems  ever  to  think  of  questioning ;  he  is  industrious, 
has  a  bright  mind,  and  is  willing  to  learn.  His  institutions — govern- 
mental, religious,  and  social — are  not  radically  opposed  to  those  of 
modem  civilization^as,  for  instance,  are  many  institutions  of  the  Mo- 
hammedanized  people  of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Archipelago- — but  are 
such,  it  seems  to  me,  as  will  quite  readily  yield  to  or  associate  themselves 
with  modern  institutions. 

I  recall  with  great  pleasure  the  months  spent  in  Bontoc  pueblo,  and  I 
have  a  most  sincere  interest  in  and  respect  for  the  Bontoc  Tgorot  as  a 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  roadurs  o(  (his  inonograiiJi  are  fiiuiiliLir  with  the  geographic  locu- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  However,  to  have  the  facta  clearly 
in  mind,  it  will  be  stated  that  the  group  lies  entirely  within  the  north 
torrid  zone,  extending  from  4°  40'  northward  to  31°  3'  and  from  116° 
40'  to  126°  34'  east  longitude.  It  is  thus  about  1,000  miles  from  north 
to  south  and  550  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  Pacific  Ocean  washes  its 
eastern  shores,  the  Sea  of  Celebes  its  soiitliern,  and  the  China  Sea  its 
western  and  northern  shores.  It  is  about  630  kilometers,  or  400  miles, 
from  the  China  coast,  and  lies  due  east  from  French  ludo-China.  The 
liatan  group  of  islands,  stretching  north  of  Luzon,  has  members  nearer 
Formosa  than  Luzon.  On  the  southwest  Borneo  is  sighted  from  Philip- 
pine territory. 

Uricfjy,  it  may  be  said  the  Archipelago  belongs  to  Asia — geologically, 
zoologically,  and  hotanically — rather  than  to  Oceania,  and  that,  appar- 
ently, the  entire  Archipelago  has  sliared  a  common  origin  and  existence. 
There  is  evidence  that  it  was  connectcsl  with  the  mainland  by  solid  earth 
in  the  oiirly  or  Middle  Tertiary.  For  a  long  geologic  time  the  land  was 
low  and  swajiipy.  .\t  tlie  end  of  the  Eocene  a  great  \ipheaval  occurred; 
there  were  foldings  and  crumplings,  igneous  rock  was  thrust  into  the 
distorted  mass,  and  the  islands  were  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  Tertiary  period  the  lands  seem  to  have 
subsidetl  and  to  have  been  separated  from  the  mainland. 

AlKiut  the  close  ^'f  the  subsidence  eruptions  began  which  are  coijtiniied 
to  the  present  by  si.((h  volcanoes  as  Taal  and  Mayon  in  Luzon  and  Apo  in 
Mindanao,  No  furtlier  subsidence  appears  to  have  occurrc<l  after  the 
close  of  the  Tiirtiary.  fliough  the  gradual  elevation  beginning  then  had 
many  lapses,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  sea  beaches  often  seen  one 
above  the  other  in  horizontal  tiers.  The  elevation  continues  to-day  in 
an  almost  invisible  ay.  The  Islands  have  been  greatly  enlarged  during 
the  elevation  by  tl.^  constant  building  of  coral  around  the  submerged 
shores. 

Tt  is  believed  that  man  had  appeared  in  the  great  Malay  Archipelago 

before  this  elevation  betran.     Tt  is  thought  by  some  that  he  was  in  the 
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PliilippiiK^s  in  flic  luic.r  Tertiary,  but  tliwc  arc  no  ilata  as  yet  throwing 
light  on  this  question. 

To-day  tlio  Archipelago  lies  like  a  large  not  in  the  iiaiunil  pathway  o£ 
people  freeing  themselvcf'  iroin  the  supposed  iiirthplaoe  ol'  tlio  primitive 
Malayan  stock,  namely,  from  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  adjacent  Malay 
I'eninsuhi,  or,  more  likely,  the  larger  luainlaml.  It  spreads  over  a  large 
area,  and  is  well  fitted  by  its  numeroas  islands— sojiie  ;},100 — and  its 
innumerable  buys  and  eoaptal  i>ockets  to  cutch  up  and  hokl  a  primitive, 
seafaring  people. 

There  are  and  long  have  been  daring  Malayan  pirates,  and  there  is 
to-day  among  tlie  southern  islands  a  numerous  class — the  Samal — living 
most  of  the  time  on  the  sea,  yet  they  all  keep  close  to  land,  except  in  time 
of  calm,  and  when  a  storm  is  brewing  they  strike  out  straight  for  the 
nearest  shore  like  scared  children.  The  ocean  currents  and  the  monsoons 
have  been  greatly  instrumental  in  driving  difEerent  people  through  the 
seas  into  the  Philippine  net.'  The  Tagakola  on  the  west  coast  of  the  dull 
of  Davao,  Miiidanno,  h.n<'  a  tradition  that  they  are  descendants  of  men 
cast  on  their  pie-ent  shoies  from  a  distant  land  and  of  the  Manobo 
women  of  the  terntoM  The  Bagobo,  also  in  the  Gulf  of  Davao,  claim 
they  came  to  tliiii  jinMiit  home  in  a  few  boats  generations  ago  They 
imrposeh  hit  Tin  n  loi  mil  I  nid  to  Hec  from  head-hunting,  a  practice  in 

'There  are  many  inslaiKea  on  recorii  showing  thai  people  have  been  plantcfl  on  PaciflL 
shores  many  hundrefl  mUta  from  their  native  land  It  seema  that  the  primitive  Paiifli 
islanders  hh\e  sent  people  adrift  from  their  chores  thui  addlne  a  rational  cause  to  those 
many  fortuitous  tausps  for  Ihp  intensland  migration  of  small  groups  of  individuals 

In  lese  two  tanoes  were  driven  from  Anrarso  to  one  of  the  PMIlpplne  Islands  ^  dis 
tance  of  eijiht  hundred  miles  They  had  run  Iwfore  the  wind  for  seventy  days  together 
sailing  from  elM  to  nest  Thirty  file  had  embarlied  but  Ave  had  died  from  the  effetts  o( 
pniation  and  fatigue  during  the  vojoge  and  one  shortly  after  their  arrival  In  1720 
two  langea  were  drifted  from  a  remote  distan<e  to  one  o£  the  Marian  I'ilanda  Captain 
Coolt  found  in  the  Island  of  »  iteo  Atiu  inhahltants  of  Tahiti  who  had  been  drlftetl  by 
contrary  wind   In  a  ranoe    from  some  islands  to  the  eastward    unknonn  to  the  natives 


Severti  parties  hav 

e    within   the  last   few  vear?     (prior  to  1834)     reached  the  Tahltia 

to  the  e^^tward   of  which  the  Society  lilands  had  neier  before  heard 

In    1820    a   i anoe  i 

rrlved  at  Miurua    about  thirty  miiea  weit  nf  Borabora     which   ho 

one  of  the  Austral  lalandH      This  leasel  had  been  at  sea  between 

fortnight  and  three 

weel!'.     and    .onsiderlng  its  loute    must  have  -lailed  se^en  or  etgh 

hundred    miles      A 

Williams  of  Ratatea 

left  thit  island  with  a  westerly  wind  for  Tahiti       The  wind  change 

out  of  sight   of   land       Thf^    were  driven   to  the   island   of   Atiu 

distance  of  neariv 

eight   hundred  miles   In   a  south  westerly  dlre<tlon     where  they  wer 

was  passing  betwee 

n  thai   Island  and  Tahiti  about  the  same  time    and  has  neier  sin. 

been    heard   of      an 

a    Kuheeguenf    instances   of   equaUy   distant   and    perilous   vosagea    i 

noes  or  open  boats  might  he  c  iled  — (BUisI  Poljnesian  Reeearthea  vol  I  p  125 
In  the  year  aTIC  when  Plnow  a  Friendly  Island  chief  acquired  the  aupreme  power  in 
It  moat  interesting  group  nC  islands  after  a  bloody  and  laiamltous  <  ivil  war  in  whi^h 
i  enemies  were  completely  overpowered,  the  barbarian  forced  a  mimher  of  the  vanquished 
embark  in  their  eaiioes  and  put  to  sea ;  and  during  the  revolution  that  iaaued  in  the 
bveraion  of  paganiem  In  Otahelte,  the  rebel  chiefs  threatened  to  treat  the  English  mis 
maries  and  their  families  in  a  similar  way.  In  short,  tbe  atrocious  practice  is  agreeably 
the  R.'otch  law  phrase,  "use  and  wont,"  in   the  South  Sen   IslBiids." — Johu   Dmimore 
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their  wirik'r  hmw.  Iml,  <w  l]u-y  ,lo  mil  fnlloM-  in  Miii,himi-..  \Vli;ii  jht 
mit  of  the  jH'ople  coming  nrifriiiiillv  u>  \W-  Aii-lii|»>laj.'o  ^>■^s  .-nM^iwuy. 
nomadic,  or  iiiimi};raiit.  it  is  iiniiossiliU'  Id  jinl;:i>,  liiil  iIutc  Ii;ivi'  i!oulilli'=s 
jilso  hcon  Dianv  wystniiiitic  anil  jifn|<.iij;i>il  iinu'r:i(ions  lioin  iii-ail^v  himls, 
iis  fr<mi  Itoniw,  Cdol)us,  Sanijir.  i'l<'. 

rrimitivd  man  is  n>|)iiwiili><l   in  ilir   l'lu[(]>|)iin.>  lo-ihn    n..i   -.tU-nr  \>\ 

one  of  tlio  lowest  uatiiral  Ivprs  nf  siiva.L,' m   llir  iiislmii-  world   liiis 

looked  u|.(>ii— the  NiiiiLll.  ilark-lirown.  li.Nirded,  ■■.■.■isp-\Min||\'"-liaiivd 
Negritos— hut  hy  ,-niiu'  Hiirtv  dislinet  |>iijr)ili\e  Miilaya]^  lrili|..<  i.i-  dialerl 
groups,  aiiioiifr  wliivli  ace  helieved  li.  lie  semr  nf  ihe  louol  nl  ilir  slock 
in  existence. 

Illliorlheni  Luzon  is  llir  Il'i>i-.>I,  n  ly]ii.-il  |n-iinili\r  M;ihi\;iii.  Mr  is  a 
liniSCldfir.  smooth- laced,   Im.un    <,):w   of   ;,    |y,,c  hduvcn    lllr\lclic;ilr   :ni.l 

(lie  coaiw.      Ill    Mindoro   Ihc   :\laii-iy ^    t.nuul.   -.ui   .■s|„.,.i.i||v    lovilv 

MfiLiyan.  ulio  1T11IV  pr-ve  to  he  a  l^M■sa^a-e  in  cidlmv.  In  Mindanao  is 
the  Klender.  delicate,  sinootlidaeed  l>ro«n  man  .>r  vvhi.li  tlie  SnI.uio.  in 
the  w-Lvtvrn  part,  is  ly|ii<-iil.  'I'hcre  are  On-  Ihipilm  and  llic  cvlmsuc 
Mnnoho  of  e^istem  Mimlanao  in  tlic  nciglihoHiood  of  t\u-  llnli'  of  ]):nao. 
tlic  latter  peo|.le  I'ollowinfi  Ihc  .\.i;nsan  liiu^r  piadicall^  (o  ilir  rmrlii 
wawt  of  Mindiiiiao.  In  soulli.-aslcni  Mind:iiiao.  in  ih-  licinHy  of  Moiml 
Apoaiul  also  norfh  i>r  the  Hull' of  Ihivii...  aic  llic  Ala.     'I'lux   arc  a  seal- 

Icred  people  and  evidently  a  N.-rit- a .nmUnr  .Mahnan  niiMiiiv.      hi 

Nlieva   Vixeava.    Nih^ui    Kcija.    Isal.cla.  and   ]n;-]u,]<^    i'rii!ri[,c,  of   I,ii/oti. 

lire   the   lliilao.      ■^llc^    ai-c  a   sicn.lcr.   drliralc    licardol    j p[c,   will,   an 

arlislhM.alnreqnilcdiircfvnl  frnm  any  oilier  n-w  Ki^own  in  ll,c  isl^ml.  lail 
Minieivhat  likr  that,  of  the  .\la  of  MiiMlanan.  'I'li.-ir  arlj-iii'  nor,,!  pro- 
duclions  siijrsesi  Ihc  mnsrd  uurk  .d'  .lislant  dv^dlcr^  -d'  ihc  I'acilir.  as 

Ihal   of  Ihc  ucnplcnt   Ni^M"  llniiu.i.    fiji    Maii.l-.  or   \]vr^r^    Mailds.      The 


Ihc  l;;<n'ol   an-l  eoinparalilc  Irihc-, 

fScsidc.-,   Ih..   pcoplr-   hciv   .■itcd    there   -.u:-   a    -core   of   oihci>    ,c,in.'|-.d 
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but  those  mentioned  are  suffifient  to  suggest  that  the  Islands  have  been 
very  effective  in  gathering  up  and  holding  divurs  groups  of  primitive 


I  Domenclatiire  ot  tbeSB  varioua  groups;  but 
[pelago,  33  tliey  are  ta-dny  styled  in  a  more 
irvey,  are  aa  follows:  Ata.  uorth  and  west 
Batak,  ot  Paragua ;  Bilaa,  in  the  southern 
agobo,  ot  west  uoast  ot  GuK  ol  Davao,  Mln- 
■  Ilongot  of  eastfrn  central  Luzon  Igorot  ot 
northern  Luion ;  the  Laaao  Moro  occupving  the  central  territory  ot  MlndaDao  between  the 
Bays  o[  irigan  and  Illana  Including  Lake  Lanao  Maeulndanao  Moro  extending  in  a  band 
aoutheast  from  Cotabato  Mil  danao  toward  baranganl  Bay  in  ludlnt.  Lakes  Llguagan  and 
UulUBu;  Mandaya,  n[  southeaatorn  Mindanao  east  of  Oult  ot  Davao  Mangijan  ol  Mm 
doro :  Manobo,  probabtj  the  most  oumerous  tribe  in  Mindanao  occupying  the  valley  ot 
the  Agusan  River  draining  northward  into  Butuan  Bay  and  the  eiteostve  table  land  west 
ol  that  river,  besides  In  isolated  territories  extending  to  both  the  east  and  west  (oaets  ot 
the  large  body  of  land  between  Guif  o(  Davao  and  Illana  Bay  Negrito  of  several  areas 
of  wild  mountains  In  LuaoD  Negros  Mindanao  and  other  Kraaller  islands  the  Sama  of 
tbe  islands  in  GuiC  ot  Davao  Mindanao  Samal  Moro  ol  scattered  coastal  areas  in  soutlierD 
Mindanao,  besides  the  eastern  and  southern  Ulands  ot  tbe  Sulu  or  Jolo  Ar  hipelago     the 


men.' 

■No  pretense  is  now 

made  for  permanem 

ot  primitive  people  in 

the  Philippines  or  to 

istian  people  In  tbe  . 

or  less  permanent  wa. 

S  by  The  Ethnologic 

loutheastera  Mindan 

highlands  west  ot  Gul 

danao:    Bukldnon,   of 

Negros      Ibilao  or 
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Chapter  I 


THE  IGOROT  CULTURE  GROUP 


IGOROT  LAND 

Northern  Luzon,  or  Igorot  iniid,  is  liy  far  tliL-  largest  urea  in  tin;  Phil- 
ippine Arcliipelago  having  any  scnililfiiu-c  o(  rcfriilyrity.  It  is  roughly 
rectangular  in  fonn,  extending  two  and  one-luiif  degi-eca  north  and  south 
and  two  degrees  east  and  w«-t 

There  are  two  promiiitnt  geographic  features  in  luirtlicrn  Luzou. 
One  is  the  beautifully  pittuicsqiie  mountain  system,  the  (Janihallos,  the 
most  important  range  of  whith  is  the  (.'araballoe  OccidentaleB,  extending 
north  and  south  throughout  the  ^itBtern  ])art  of  the  territory.  This 
range  is  tiie  famous  "Cordilkra  Central  for  about  three-quarters  of  its 
extent  northward,  beyond  whieh  it  is  known  as  "Uordillera  del  Norte." 
The  other  prominent  feature  is  the  extensive  drainage  system  of  the 
eastern  part,  the  Jtio  Grande  de  (Jagayan  dniiuiiiji;  northwanl  into  the 
China  Sea  about  two-thinls  of  the  territory  of  iiortliern  Lunon.  It  is 
the  larg(^st  drainage  system  and  the  largest  river  in  the  Arehi|ielago. 

The  surfaee  of  northern  Ijuzoii  is  miiiU-  up  of  four  distiiiet  types. 
First  is  the  eoast^ii  plain — a  eonsistenfly  iuiitow  strip  of  laud,  generally 
not  over  ■"{  or  4  miles  wide.  'I'he  soil  is  sandy  silt  with  a  considerable 
admixture  of  vegetable  matter.  Jn  some  jilaeeK  it  is  loose,  and  sliifts 
readily  before  the  winds:  here  and  there  are  stretehew  of  alluvial  elay 
loam.  'J"hc  sandy  areas  ar*;  often  eovere^d  witli  cocoanut  tri.H«,  and  th« 
alluvial  deposits  along  the  riveri^  frequently  bw^orne  beds  of  nipa  palm 
as  far  back  as  tide  water.  'I'lie  ])hiin  areas  are  generally  poorly  watered 
except  dnring  the  I'ainy  season,  having  only  tlic  sti'eams  of  the  steep 
mountains  passing  through  them.  Tliesi!  river  beds  am  broad,  "ijuicky," 
impassable  torrents  in  the  rainy  season,  and  are  shalhiw  iir  practically 
dry  during  half  the  year,  with  only  a  narrow,  laxy  tliread  flowing  among 
the  bowlders. 

This  plain  area  on  the  west  eoast  is  the  utKlisputed  dwelling  place  of 
the  Ohristian  ilokano,  oeen]iying  pueblos  in  I'nion,  (lokos  Kur,  and 
riokos  Xorte  I'rovijiws.  Almost  nothing  is  known  of  Ihe  eastern  eoastal 
jdain  area.     Il  is  believed  to  he  exfremely  narrow,  miil  has  at  least  one 
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piK'lilu  ol'  UliristiMiiiw-l  ■I'afi'nlo^— llu'  ninums  l'iiliui;ni,  (lie  swjh^  of 
Aguiiialdo's  captiiru. 

Tlie  second  type  of  surface  is  tlie  coastal  liill  area.  It  extends  from 
the  coastal  plain  iiTegiilarly  back  to  tin;  mountains,  and  is  thought  to  Itc 
much  narrower  on  the  eastern  coast  than  on  the  western — in  fact,  it  may 
be  quite  absent  on  the  eastern.  It  is  the  renuiina  of  a  tilted  plain  sloping 
seaward  from  an  altitude  of  about  1,000  feet  to  one  of,  say.  100  feet,  anil 
its  hilly  nature  is  due  to  erosion.  Tliesc  hills  are  generally  covered  onl\ 
with  grasses;  the  sheltered  inoister  places  ofti'u  produce  rajik  growtlis  of 
tall,  eoarsci  cogon  grass.'  'J'he  soil  varies  from  dark  clay  loam  through 
the  sandy  loams  to  quite  extensive  deposilK  ot  coarse  gravel.  The  level 
stretches  in  the  hills  on  tiie  west  coast  arc  generally  in  the  possession  of 
tlie  CJiristian  peoples,  though  here  and  there  are  small  puehlos  of  the 
large  Igorot  group.  The  Igorot  in  these  pueblos  are  undergoing  trans- 
formation, and  tjuitc  generally  wear  eloHimg  biuiilar  to  that  of  the 
llokano. 

T'lie  thiril  ty])e  of  surface  is  the  mountain  country — the  "temperate 
zone  of  the  Tr(ipics" ;  it  is  the  habitat  of  the  Igorot.  Froni  the  western 
coastal  hill  area  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  in  parallel  ranges  lying  in  a 
general  north  ami  south  direction,  and  tliey  subside  cmiy  in  the  foothills 
west  of  the  great  level  bottom  land  bordering  the  Kio  (Irande  de  Cagayan. 
The  Cordillera  Central  is  as  fair  and  about  as  varied  a  mountain  country 
as  the  tropic  sun  shines  on.  It  has  mountains  up  which  one  may  climb 
from  tropic  forest  jungles  into  open,  pine-forested  parks,  and  up  again 
into  the  dense  tropic  fi>rest,  with  its  drapery  of  vines,  its  varied  hanging 
orchids,  and  its  graceful,  lilting  fern  trees.  It  has  mountains  forested 
to  the  upper  rim  on  one  side  with  tropic  ]ungle  and  on  the  other  with 
sturdy  pine  trees;  at  the  crest  line  the  children  of  the  Tropics  meet  and 
intermingle  with  those  of  the  temperate  zone.  Ther((  ai-e  gigantic,  roll- 
ing, bare  hacks  whose  only  covering  is  the  carpet  of  grass  periodically 
green  and  brown.  There  are  long,  rambling,  skeleton  ranges  witli  here 
and  there  pine  forests  gradually  creeping  up  the  sides  to  the  crests. 
'J'herc  are  solitary  volcanoes,  now  extinct,  standing  like  things  pur- 
posely let  alone  when  nature  humbled  the  surrounding  earth.  There  are 
sculptured  lime  rocks,  cities  of  them,  with  gray  hovels  aiid  mansions  and 
cathedrals. 

The  mountains  present  one  interesting  geologic  feature.  The  "hiker" 
is  repeatedly  dehghted  to  find  his  trail  passing  quite  easily  from  one 
pealc  or  ascent  to  another  over  a  natural  coniuietiug  embimknu'nt.  On 
either  side  of  this  connecting  ridgo  is  the  head  of  a  deep,  steep-walled 
canyon ;  the  ridge  is  only  ji  few  hundred  feet  broad  at  base,  and  only  half 
a  dozen  to  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  top.  These  ridges  invariably  have  the 
appearance  of  being  composed  of  soft  earth,  and  not  of  rock.     They  ai'c 
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apprc'ciiitcil  by  tiic  in-iiuitiM'  iii;iii.  who  lakrs 
bridges. 

TlicmoiiJitaiiiKiiru  well  »ati'iT<l ;  Uu' ^luiiiiiit 
have  perpetual  sprhigK  of  pnru,  uool  iviitoi't!. 
there  aro  occasional  ]»orpetiial  water  liolufi 
feet  aeross.  Tlieee  liolee  liave  ueiUier  surface 
two  such  within  two  hours  of  Bontoc  jjuclito.  They  are  the  favorite' 
wallowing  pjaees  of  ilw  earabao,  the  so-called  "Sviitoi-  bnlfnln,'"  both  the 
iviid  and  the  liaif-dnniesticuteit  aTiiiiiniH. 

The  iiiountiiiii  streams  are  gi-iieraliy  iti  deeji  gorj^es  winding  in  ami 
out  between,  tlio  sharp  fohis  of  the  mountains.  Tlieir  beds  arc  stroivn 
with  bowlders,  often  of  immense  size,  which  have  withstood  the  weai'ing 
of  waters  and  storms.  ]>iiring  the  rainy  season  ihe  streams  racing 
between  the  bases  of  two  jnountain  ridges  iire  maddened  torrents.  Soim' 
streams,  born  and  fed  on  the  vci'j  peaks,  tumble  100,  500,  even  1,500  feet 
over  precipices,  landing  white  as  snow  in  the  merciless  tornmt  at  tin' 
mountain  base.  During  the  ili^  season  the  riverw  aiv  fordable  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  but  during  the  rainy  season,  beginning  in  the  (iordilli>ra 
Central  in  June  and  lasling  well  tbrougii  October,  ev^-ii  (he  nalives 
hesitate  often  for  a  week  at  a  (iute  to  cross  them. 

The  absence  of  lakes  is  noteworthv  in  the  mountain  counlrv  ol'  north- 
ern Luzon — in  fact,  in  all  of  northern  Luzcni,  The  two  lai-gc  lakes  fr'ts 
quently  shown  on  maps  of  Oagayan  I'roviiU'e,  one  east  and  one  west  of 
the  Hio  Gi-iinde  de  (Jagayan  near  the  eighteejith  parallel,  are  not  kiK)Wii 
to  exist,  though  it  is  jirohable  there  is  some 
iards'  belief  in  the  existence  of  at  least  the  easlern 
land  of  the  liio  tiraiide  de  Ctigayan,  about  six-  hci 
ISfuevo,  near  the  provincial  border  of  (.'agayan  amt 
hundred  acrc«  of  land  covered  witii  shallow  walei 
li)02,  just  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  of  the  {' 
surface  was  well  covered  with  j-ank,  coai-se  gi'assos  a 
plants,  especially  with  lilies.  A|i|>areully  tiu^  wafe 
ing,  siiici;  the  earth  about  the  margins  was  su|i|ior 
grasses  that  tell  of  the  gra(hial  drying  out  of  soi 
water.  In  the  mountains  near  Sagada,  ilontoc  I'n. 
smalt  lake,  and  one  or  two  olliers  have  bc<;ji  npoilt 
Tiionntains  imi^l  be  said  hi  be  jiraetieatly  lakeiii.ss. 

Anolher  leotiiitiiin  range  of  norllwrn  Imiiou,  of 
details  are  known,  is  llir  Sierra  ,Madre,  e.Kleuding  i 
of  the  country  close  to  llie  easierii   ,oasl.      It  seen! 
continuous  range,  and.  as  such,   is  tlie  longest  moinitain    range  in  the 
Archipelago. 

Thi'  fourth  lype  .d'  surface  is  the  l.>v<d  areas,  'i'liese  are;i,s  lie  mainly 
along  the  riv.i  eouiser-.  and  vary  from  a  few  rods  hi  wiillb  lo  th<>  valley 
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of  the  Hio  Graiidu  ilf  ( V.van,  wliicli  is  ol'li 
probably  nion.'.  Then!  arc,  hcsiib;s  these  rivei 
level  plains  which  may  most  <;orr<Ttly  lie  Ler 
The  limited  mountain  vallt'vw  and  table-lands 
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the  Igoi'ot.  'J'Ik;  valleys  are  worn  by  the  .itreams,  and,  in  tiirn,  are  built 
up,  leveled,  and  enriched  \>y  the  wand  and  alluvium  deposited  annually 
by  the  floods,  'i'liey  are  generally  opeu,  grasa-covored  areas,  though  s<une 
have  become  ileiisely  forestc'd  sinee.  being  loft  above  the  high  water  oT 
the  streams. 

The  broad  valley  of  tb*;  iiio  Grande  de  (.'agayaii  ia  not  oeeupied  by  the 
Igorot.  It  is  too  poorly  watered  and  forested  to  meet  his  requirements. 
It  is  mainly  a  vast  pasture,  supporting  coimtless  deer;  along  the  foothills 
and  the  forest-grown  ereck  and  river  bottoins  there  are  many  wild  hogs; 
and  in  some  areas  herds  of  wild  carabaos  and  horses  are  found,  ¥e^r 
the  main  river  is  a  mmierous  population  of  Christians.  Many  are  lio- 
kano  imported  originally  by  the  tobacco  companies  to  carry  on  the  largo 
tobacco  plantations  of  the  valley,  and  the  others  are  the  native  Cagayan. 

The  table-lands  were  once  generally  forested,  but  to-tlay  many  are 
deforested,  undulating,  beautiful  pastures.  Some  were  cleared  by  the 
Igorot  for  agriculture,  and  doubtless  othera  by  forest  fires,  such  as  one 
constantly  sees  during  the  dry  season  destroying  the  mountain  forests 
of  northern  Luzon. 

General  obscrvatioiiB  have  not  been  made  oti  the  temiicraturc  and 
humidity  of  much  of  the  mountain  coinitrv  of  iiorlheni  Ijukoh.  Ifow- 
I'ver,  scientific  observations  have  been  loade  and  rocordcil  for  a  series  of 
about  ten  years  at  Bagnio,  Henguet  Province,  at  an  altitiule  of  4,777 
feet,  and  it  is  from  the  published  data  there  gathered  that  the  following 
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It.  is  sw'Q  tijat.  Ai>ril  is  llii'  JiotlosI,  moiill.  ,>i  liu;  vi'iir  iin<i  i''ebi'nary  \» 
till!  coWt'st,  Tho  absolute  lowest  toniporiit-ur(>  i-wvirclod  is  42.10"  Fiilircn- 
hoit,  notud  Fobnmry  18,  VJ02.  (If  ooursc  tiio  ti-iiiperatifvc  vavics  fon- 
Hklnraljlv — a  fact  duo  largt'ly  to  altitutk-  und  prevailitif;  wiiuls.  'rim 
heiglit  ni:  tlie  rainy  scawoi!  is  in  August,  (Inriiif;  wliit'li  it  rains  every  ilay, 
with  an  avpnigo  ju'wipitatioii  of  ;i;.li;i  iiu'lu'ti.  Hiijriiio  is  kjiowii  as  iniu'li 
rainier  tlian  many  other  place?  Iti  ttie  Conlillcni  Ci'iitriil.  yet  it  uiiist  lie 
taken  as  more  or  Jess  tyijical  nl  Ihc  .■ntiic  nuninlaiii  iii-in  .if  iiorllii'ni 
Luzon,  throughout  ivhtch  f!ie  r;ii]iy  swisoji  in  very  uuifonn.  ir^ualh- 
the  days  of  the  rainy  season  arc  iieautifiit  and  oleiir  during  the  forenoon, 
but  all-day  rains  are  Jiot  rare,  and  eatOi  season  lias  two  or  tiiree  stonna  of 
pelting,  driving  rain  wliieh  eontinue*?  without  a  break  for  tVmr  or  five 

IGOROT    PEOPLES 

"inonntain  ])cople."  Dr.  I'lirdo  dii  'I'aveea  says  the  word  "Igorrote"  in 
eoniposi'd  of  the  root  w(U-d  "goiot,"  mciiniiig.  in  Tagalog.  "luoimliiiM 
chain,"  imd  the  preti\-  "i,"  meaning  "dweller  in""  i>r  "jieople  of."  Morgii 
in  1G0!»  used  tho  word  an  "Igotot;"  early  Sj.auiards  also  us.'d  the  word 
frequently  as  "Ygolotcs"— tind  to-day  tiomi'  groups  {if  the  Igorot,  an  the 
Bontoc  group,  do  not  pronounce  tlu'  "r"  sound,  which  coutiuon  tisagi' 
now  puts  in  the  word.  Tlie  S|iaiiiin(h  ii|)|di<>d  the  term  to  the  wild 
peoples  of  present  liengnel  and  l^'jmnln  j'rovinces,  now  a  shorl-fiaired. 
|)L'aeefid  people.  Jn  after  yi'iny  its  couiuiou  a|)|ili<-ation  sjiread  eastward 
to  tlic  natives  of  the  c*!MUindanciii  of  (Juiang;m.  in  the  |.rese]i(  I'roviuce 
of  Nueva  ViKcaya,  iuid  ni.rlhward  lo  Ihose  nf  Honloc. 

The  word  "  Tg-o-rol' ""  is  n-ov  adopled  leulaliveh  as  the  naine  <d'  (lie 
ext<'nsive  j.rindtive  Malayan  peopl..  of  northern  Ln;.on.  hc^ause  it  is 
afiplied  (o  a  very  large  uomtjer  of  the  mountain  pe(.|)le  by  Iheniselves  and 
also  has  a  recogoini^d  usage  in  elhnelogic  and  ollu>r  writings,  lis 
form  as'-Tg-o-rot'"  is  adojited  for  holh  singidar  and  }diiral,  because  it  is 
both  natural  and  ptionetic.  and,  because,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  lo  do  s^o, 
it  is  thought  wise  io  retain  Ihe  sini|de  native  f.irms  of  such  words  as  it 
seems  neeoBsary  or  liesi  lo  incoi],orale  in  our  buigMiige.  especially  in 
scicntiiio  language. 

'J'he  sixteentli  .legree  ef  iiorlli  lalihide  cuts  acro.ss  l.uw.n  jirobably 
as  far  south  as  anc  |ico].le  of  the  igorot  gr.aip  are  now  located.  It  is 
believed  they  occupy  all  the  mountain  .oonhy  northward  in  the  island 
except  Ihe  terrilorv  of  Ihe  Ihiian  in  the  soidbeastern  part  of  tlu^  area 
ami  some  of  fh.^  most  iiia<eessihle  nvmnlains  in  eastern  Lnxni,.  which  are 
-H-cupied   hy   \e-rilos. 

There  are  frnm  |.->(i,0(IO  lo  V.'.-..il()il  Ignnd  in  l-nn.l  land.  Tli<>  rnmf:' 
of  (lie  .\rchiprbi;rn  lakrn  in  llMlli  will  f;i\e  llii'  nnioi,er  as  al.oid  \Hr,J)i)l). 
In   Ihe  norlliriii    pari   nf    l^ngasioiin    I'r.iv  in....   Hie  s.nifhwesliTn    part   of 
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local  names,  us  "igorrotts,"  "liiiielos"'  [piigatjaj,  and  "Nucvos  Chris- 
tianos."  In  Benguet  Province  there  are  some  33,000,  commonly  known  as 
"Benguet  Igorrotes."  In  Union  Province  theie  are  about  4,400  primitive 
people,  generally  called  "Igorrotes."  Ilokos  Snr  has  nearly  8,000,  half 
of  whom  ai-e  known  to  history  as  "Tinguianos"  and  half  as  "Igorrotes." 
The  Province  of  Ilokos  Norte  has  nearly  1),000,  which  number  is  divided 
qiiito  evenly  between  "Igorrotes,"  "TiJignianes,"  and  "lufieles."  Abra 
Province  has  in  round  numbers  13,500  pagiin  Malayans,  most  of  whom 
are  historically  known  as  "Alzados"  and  "Tingiiisines."  Those  Tinguian 
ethnically  belong  to  the  great  Igorot  gi"oup,  and  in  northern  Bontoc 
Province,  where  they  are  known  as  Itneg,  flow  into  and  are  not  distin- 
guisliahle  from  the  Igorot;  but  no  effort  is  made  in  this  monograph  to  cut 
the  Imgunn  asundei  from  the  position  they  liave  gained  in  Jiistoric  and 
(tlmologic  writings  i?  a  separate  people.  The  Province  of  Lepanto- 
Bontot  has  according  to  lecords,  about  70,500  "Igorrotes,"  "Tinguianes," 
and  ( aylingis  but  I  believe  a  more  careful  census  will  show  it  has 
nearer  100  000  Nueva  Ecija  is  reported  to  have  half  a  hundred  "Tin- 
guianes Ihc  Province  of  Niieva  Vizcaya  bos  some  46,000  people 
locally  md  historically  known  as  "Eunnayans,"  a  large  group  in  the 
Spinish  coniandancia  of  Quiangan;  the  "Silapanes,"  also  a  large  group 
ol  people  cloaelj  associited  with  the  Bunayan;  the  Isinay,  a  small 
group  m  the  southern  part  of  the  province;  the  Alamit,  a  considerable 
gioup  of  Silipin  people  dwelling  along  the  Alamit  River  in  the  coman- 
dancia  of  Quiangan  nni  the  small  Ayangan  group  of  the  Bunayan 
people  of  Quiangan  C  igayan  Province  has  about  11,000  "Caylingas" 
and  Ipuyio''  Isal  la  Pravince  is  reported  aa  having  about  SjI'OO 
primitive  Malayans  of  tlie  Igorot  group;  they  are  historically  known  as 
"Igorrotes,"  "Gaddanes,"  "Calingas,"  and  "Ifugaos." 

The  following  forms  of  the  above  names  of  different  dialect  groups 
of  Ig-o-rof  have  been  adopted  by  The  Ethnological  Survey ;  Tin-gui-an', 
Ka-lin'-ga,  Bun-a-yan',  I-sa-nay',  A-la'-mit,  Sil-i-pan',  Ay-an'-gan, 
I-pu-kao',  and  Gad-an'. 

It  is  believed  that  all  the  mountain  ]»oo]de  of  the  nortlicrn  half  of 
Luzon,  except  the  Negritos,  came  to  the  island  in  some  of  the  earliest 
of  the  movements  tliat  swept  the  coasts  of  the  Archipelago  from  the  south 
and  spread  over  the  inland  areas — succeeding  waves  of  people,  liaving 
more  culture,  driving  their  cruder  blood  fellows  farther  inland.  Though 
originally  of  one  blood,  and  though  they  are  all  to-day  in  a  similar  broad 
culture-grade — that  is,  all  are  mountain  agriculturists,  and  all  are,  or 
until  recently  have  been,  head-hunters — ^yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Igorot  groups  liave  to-day  identical  culture;  quite  tlie  contrary  is  true. 
There  are  many  and  wide  differences  oven  in  important  cultural  expres- 
sions whieli  are  due  to  environment,  long  isolation,  and  in  some  cases  to 
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ideas  and  processes  borroweil  from  iliilcreiit  iK'iyhlioriiig  p(.'(>|ili'n.  Very 
misleading  statements  have  sometimes  l)oe]i  mndo  in  regard  to  tlio 
Igorot— customs  from  different  groups  have  been  jumbled  together  in  one 
description  until  a  man  has  been  pictured  who  can  not  be  found  anywhere. 
All  except  the  most  general  Ktatemcntii  iire  wnrsc  lli;in  "-;t-=Ji'(I  itnkss  n 
particular  group  is  designated. 

An  iilustiation  of  some  of  the  diffcri'iii'i's  bctwefii  groups  of  typiC'il 
Igorot  will  make  this  clearer.  I  select  as  examples  the  people  of  lioiiloi: 
and  the  adjoining  Quiangan  district  In  nortlieni  X  ueva  ViKcaya  rroviuce, 
hoth  of  whom  are  commonly  known  iis  ]gorot.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  people  of  both  areas  are  praetieally  unmodified  by  modern  culture 
and  both  are  constant  hojul-hunters.  With  scarcely  one  (■■n:c\}i  inn  Bontoe 
pueblos  arc  single  clusters  of  buildings;  in  JJanawi  piielilo  of  ll]e  Quinji- 
gan  area  there  arc  eleven  neparatc  groups  of  dwellings,  each  grou]) 
situated  on  a  prominence  which  may  be  easily  protected  by  the  inhab- 
itants against  an  enemy  below  them;  and  other  Qniaugan  jiueblos  an! 
similarly  built.  As  will  be  brought  out  in  siiceeediiig  chapters,  the  social 
and  political  institutions  of  the  two  peoples  differ  widely.  In  Rontoe 
the  head  weapon  is  a  battle-ax,  in  Quiangan  it  is  a  long  knife,  AToBt  <»t 
the  head-hunting  practices  of  the  two  peoples  are  differenl,  especially  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  skulls  of  the  vietitus.  Boutoc  men  wear  their 
hair  long,  and  have  developed  a  small  pocket-hat  lo  confine  the  hair  and 
contain  small  objects  carried  about;  the  men  of  Quiangan  wear  Ibeir  hair 
shoi-t.  have  nothing  whatever  of  Ihe  naliire  of  llie  p.iiliel-lial.  hut  have 
developed  a  unique  hand  bag  whieb  is  nsi>d  aw  a  pocket,  hi  ibc  (Jiiiangan 
area  a  highly  conventionalized  wood-carving  art  lias  developed—  heaiitifid 
eating  spoons  with  figures  of  nu>u  and  women  ear\ed  on  tlii>  lian.lleM  and 
food  bowls  cut  in  animal  figm-es  are  everyivhere  found;  while  in  llonfoc 
oulv  the  most  crude  and  artless  wofMl  carving  is  made.  In  langiiagi' 
thei-e  is  such  a  differenee  that  Bontoe  men  who  accompanied  me  info  the 
northern  part  of  the  large  Quiangan  area,  only  a  long  day  frntu  Bontoe 
pueblo,  could  not  couver,-e  with  (Juiangan  men,  even  about  Mieb  com- 
mon things  as  travelerB  in  a  str.ange  territory  need  to  h^aro. 

Tt  is  because  of  the  many  diff.'reuces  in  cultural  expre^KJon^  helwceri 
even  small  and  ncighljorirtg  <oiinmmities  <.f  (he  primitive  p.-ople  of  the 
Philippine  Archipelago  thai  I  wish  to  be  understood  in  this  paper  as 
speaking  of  the  one  gronti— flie  Bonloe  firovot  culture  group:  a  grmij. 
however,  in  everv  esseiitiiil  lypieal  of  llir  nuttiernns  l-oro)  peopj-s  ..f  lb.- 
umuntains  of  novtliern  Luhoti. 
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BONTOC  CULTURE  AREA 

'I'Ik-  Bontoi!  cuilturo  aroa.  nearly  ('(jiials  the  olil  Spaaisii  Distrito 
I'olitito-Militav  of  Bontoc,  presenti'd  to  liii'  Anierican  public  in  a 
Government  publication  in  1900.^ 

The  Spanisli  Bontoc  area  was  estimated  about  4,500  square  kilometers. 
This  was  probably  too  large  an  eetiinate,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  an  over- 
estimate for  the  Bontoc  culture  area,  the  northern  border  of  whioh  is 
"  farther  south  than  the  border  of  the  Spanisli  liontoc  area. 

The  area  is  well  in  the  center  of  northern  LuKon  and  Js  cut  olf  liy 
watersheds  from  other  territory,  except  on  the  northeast.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  watersheds  is  Polls  Mountain,  (■xteudiug  along  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  area;  it  is  supposed  to  reach  a  lieight 
of  over  7,000  feet.  The  western  watershed  is  an  undifferentiated  range 
of  the  Cordillera  Central.  To  the  luirth  stretches  a  large  area  of  the 
present  Province  ol'  Hoiitoc,  though  until  1903  moKt  of  that  north- 
em  territoi7  was  embraced  in  the  I'roviiieo  of  Ahra.  The  Provinee  of 
Isabcla  lies  to  the  cast;  Nueva  Vizcaya  and  Ije2>anto  Imvdcr  iht?  area  on 
the  soutli,  and  Lcpanto  ami  Abra  border  it  on  the  west. 

The  Itontoc  culture  area  lies  entin^ly  in  tlie  inonut^uii^,  luid,  with  the 
exception  of  two  jiuebhis,  it  is  all  drained  northeastward  into  the  liio 
Grande  do  Cagayan  by  one  river,  the  Kio  Chieo  de  Cagayan;  but  tbe 
Kio  Sihhu,  coursing  more  directly  eastward,  is  a  conaiderahle  stream. 

To-day  one  main  trail  enters  Bontoc  Province.  It  was  originally  built 
by  the  Spaniards,  ami  entere  Bontoc  pueblo  from  the  southwest,  leading 
up  from  Cervantes  in  Lepanto  Province.  From  Cervantes  there  are  two 
trails  to  the  coast.  Onci  passes  southward  through  Baguio  in  Benguet 
Province  and  then  stretches  westward,  ti^rjuinating  on  the  eofist  at  San 
Fernando,  in  TTnion  I'rovince.  The  other,  the  one  most  commonly  trav- 
eled to  Jioiitoe,  passes  to  the  northwest,  terminating  on  tbe  coast  at 
Candon,  in  the  Province  of  Ilokos  Sur.     The  main  trail,  entering  Boiitoi: 
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li  nil  tin  ml.s  pas-,  s  thi  n^l  tin  iiiLlyaiid  MuiKtdtli  imtl  it 
quit(  dosdi  follow  irv'tlu  truul  of  Hk  rin.o  Himi  In  Simnsi  dims 
it  w!is  soltloni  tnutlul  hirtliti  tluni  Pi-vio  Imt  sanil  ]nilu--  of 
Aiiicinaiib  have  btrn  oilf  it  as  fir  is  tin  Rin  Gi  link  (k  (  vu  ui 
sinti  NovtnibLr  190^  \  s^oiid  tunl  also  i>f  hpnnish  on^-in  but  now 
jmittuall^  unused,  inttrs  thi  ir<  i  Iroiii  fin  -o\itli  ind  toniiLLtt,  Hoiitm 
pmblo  its  northern  tt^llllul^  «itii  tin  miIIm  ot  tlu  Macat  Ifiiir  fii 
bouth  It  passes  thiough  ihc  i>uc!)los  of  Binttiiilnii^f  (Jiiiiu^iii  mid 
Banawi,  in  the  Pro\mco  of  Niia  i  Vizca^a 

The  main  trail  is  to-da\  jjiisbabk  lor  i  hiisuiiin  from  the  toist  t<i 
iniinis  to  Imgla^aji,  thrtt  days  bLjoml  Bonto(  i  ti  bl  i  i'lnttu  i!H  iH 
other  trails  in  the  artii  an  Mniplv  wild  footpitlis  of  tlu  l^otot  (  iiidiii 
the  coabt  tcrmimis  of  flu  inain  trail  Ins  in  tin  t  ustil  idiin  iii  i  ilioiit 
1 1  iMikb  from  tlu  sui  1  rom  tlit  ^ol^t  totlu  -mill  piublool  ((iiupnon 
it  the  webtoin  haw  of  tbt  tordiikii  tuiti  il  is  i  liiirdn  s  |.niniii 
Ih.  fust  halt  of  the  tiail  passes  o\tr  flat  land  »itb  Inn  ind  tiun 
<*mall  piublos  i^^lnoundcd  by  iili  SLmcntfras  TliLn  lu  iln  ost  in 
fortfttb  The  latter  half  m  thimin^h  tht'  eoietal  hill  irta  ind  the  ti  nl 
frequtntlv  pasws  through  "tiiill  fiusts  it  (n)sF.(b  sf^ril  ii\(rs  dm 
gtrousto  ford  mtlu  rann  suison  in.l  wm.i  in  iiid  out  inion^f  iltri  tn 
hills  heinng  diiiiips  of  guutfol    jiliini    Ih   I  nnli 

Froin  Concepcion  tin  trail  luids  up  ilu  iii  nit  tint*  I  iliid  I'lss  In 
tone  suite  the  mbuirution  buausi  if  tin  In  im  t  nnl  m  i  1(  tb  i  b\  th( 
young,  ill  fated  (.encraldt  I  I'llii  'Ih.  .Iiml  t.  hind  I  is  f,,,,  itlnr 
side  of  the  mountain  i6  on.  of  tbf  lon_'(st  ml  n.-t  I  Inis  n  n  itluin 
Luzon  Jbc  trail  fnqiunth  turn-  shoil  on  il-.ll  .i  that  tin  Iniit  nid 
rciT  paith  of  a  paek  tiain  in  trudiii^'  Im  t.i  I  lu  mil  ,\u  (ii.l  is  not 
more  than  eight  or  tin  lods  nl.n.  Ilu  otin  i  on  Iln  -i.li  oftln  iiniinl  im 
Jht  last  Mcv  ol  lh(  s,  I  li.mi  flu  (  nndmi  n<mU><  ti  id  i-  obtaim.l  il 
'hliKlPass  ]r.)in(omi|.ion  (i  Vii^iki  il  lb  )  .w  .>r  tlu  m.ni.ihm  mi 
theiivitdn  si<!«  oftln  ).!"-  tlu  li  id  s  ib  nl  liilfa  .In  loii^  I  i"i"  "i' 
liassitis  leiastltsft  di.  I  .lo«ntb  t.  |  in.iiml  iiii  but  ilT.i.lsIb  nisi 
ehanninK  Mtws  ol  inountiiiii  (.tun  in  n.iitbciii  I  n/on  Ilu  slnffitig 
.liiection  of  th.  tuniin^^  tnil  .in.l  tlu  \amiis  iltiln.l.s  ol  lb  triul.i 
|i.s(nt  .onstiTith  .Inn^Mn^r  s(,n.s— ninintiin  iin!  niointiii  i  iml  I 
ni  b,loi.  .m.  1  loin  \n^iki  to  I  (ivaitt.s  (In  Itnil  ins-.s  ^  ,  Iln 
.st..l  rolliii^riiimiiitim  bind  «itb  -if.  .Innkitv  "  it<  i  i"  i'^  <•"  -'"'i 
-liiiv  Mum  tin<b.s«b.  |ii-thit  pailorth.  Jm^n^  m  tin  mnldh 
(ftln  .In  ,.mi)ihiin  loii.lh  (  I  tb.  bu.t  ml  tliii-t    v|i,inm(.i  lini 

(.FMnl.s   -11,1  toll,    .11  imh     fi    111  t  mini    i    Iln  i  nut  it  .f  tb.  -Iml 
|>,    v,K       r   I.]iiit     l>oiit  <       I!  It  ,    |i    11     II  -  mhiil     nU    i\  nl    1 

III,      fiiil    (     Inl    tb     ^  (  11   I    I  Hi      II"       I   ^  '    '  il^    (    |iin     I   I. 

I    ,,li    I        |^,   ni        111     t       iMll      111  III    li         "n   tl.     I  lull    U  .n 
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'I'Ik-  ttPRt  iHii!l>ln  beyond  C,;rvniiti;s  is  Cayaii,  llio  olil  S|iiuiisli  Cii|jiiiil 
of  tlic  <listrict.  About  twenty-flvp  years  ago  the  site  was  cbiiiigod  from 
Cayan  to  Cervantes  because  there  was  not  biifficiunt  siiitiible  land  at 
Cayan  Caian  la  about  four  hours  fiom  C'er\antet.,  aiul  every  foot  of  the 
trul  IS  up  the  mountain  A  short  distance  beyond  Oayan  the  trail 
divides  to  rejom  only  at  tht,  out'skirts  of  Bontoc  pueblo:  but  the  right- 
hnnd  or  "!owli  trail  is  not  often  traveled  by  horsemen.  Up  and  up  the 
luimntTm  one  plimhs  from  about  1  800  fptt  at  Cervantes  to  about  (i,000 
feet  among  the  pine'^,  and  then  ^lowly  descends  having  crossed  the 
boundary  line  between  Lepanto  and  Bontoc  subprovinces  to  the  pueblo 
of  Eignen — the  li^t  one  before  the  Bontoc  culture  area  is  entered.  It 
IS  customary  to  'ipend  the  night  on  the  triil  is  one  goes  into  Bontoc. 
eithei  at  Bagnen  or  at  Sagada   a  pueblo  about  two  hours  farther  on. 

Oiil>  along  the  top  of  the  high  mountain,  before  Bagnen  is  reached, 
does  the  tnil  pass  thiough  a  foiest — otherwise  it  is  always  climbing  up 
or  winding  about  the  mountains  defoic-ted  probably  by  fires.  Prac- 
tically all  the  immediate  territory  on  the  right  hand  of  the  trail  between 
Bagnen  and  Sagada  is  occupied  by  the  beautifully  terraced  rice  sementeras 
of  Balugan ;  the  valley  contains  more  than  a  thousand  acres  so  cultivated. 
At  Sagada  lime  rocks — some  eroded  into  gigsiutic,  massive  forms  otlurs 
into  fantastic  spires  and  domes — everywhere  crop  out  from  the  griss\ 
hills.  Up  and  down  the  mountains  the  trail  leads,  passing  anothei  mh  ill 
pine  forest  near  Ankiling  and  Titipan,  about  four  hours  from  Bontoc 
and  then  creeps  on  and  at  last  throiigli  the  terraced  {'utranee  »a^  into 
the  moinitain  p«ck<'t  whore  Boutoc  purblo  lies,  about  10»  mile.  ft. mi  the 
western  coai-t,  nu.L  liv  (1i>\ittiiik.!i|  an^Toi.!  b,iroiiii>liT,  diout  '^SOO  fe<.| 
above  the  sea. 

MARKS  OF  BONTOC  CULTURE 

It  is  (lirtitult  and  often  impossible  to  stale  the  essential  difference  in 
culture  wliicli  distinguiahes  one  group  of  people  from  another.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  draw  lines  of  distinction,  for  the  culture  of  one  grou]) 
almost  imperceptibly  flows  into  that  of  another  adjoining  it. 

However,  two  fundamental  institutions  of  the  ])eople  of  Bontoc  seem 
to  differ  from  tliose  of  most  adjoining  people.  On(^  of  the^e  institutions 
lias  to  do  with  the  control  of  the  pueblo.  Bontoc  has  not  developed  the 
headman— the  "principal"  of  the  Spaniard,  the  "Bak-uau'"  of  the 
lienguet  Igorot — the  one  riuh  man  who  becomes  the  pueblo  leader.  Tn 
Benguet  Province  the  headman  is  found  in  every  pueblo,  and  he  is  so 
lK>werful  that  h(^  often  dominates  half  a  dozen  outlying  barrios  to  the 
extent  that  he  receives  a  large  share,  often  one-half,  of  th*;  output  of  all 
the  productive  labors  of  the  barrio.  Immediately  north  of  the  Bontoc 
area,  in  Tinglayan,  the  headman  is  again  found.  He  has  no  place  what- 
ever in  Bontoc.  The  enutrnl  of  the  pueblos  of  the  Bontoc  area  is  in  the 
hiiuds  of  groups  of  old  mi'ii;  howi'ver,  ea<;b  groii]),  called  "intngtnlian," 
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operates  only  within  a  single  political  and  geographic  portion  of  the 
pueblo,  so  that  no  one  group  has  in  charge  the  control  of  the  pueblo. 
The  pueblo  is  a  loose  federation  of  smaller  political  groups. 

The  other  institution  is  a  social  development.  It  is  the  olag,  an  insti- 
tution of  trial  marriage.  It  is  not  known  to  exist  among  adjoining  people, 
but  is  found  throughout  tho  area  in  which  the  intugtukan  exists;  thev 
are  apparently  coextensive.  I  was  repeatedly  informed  that  the  olag 
is  not  found  in  the  Banawi  area  south  of  Bontoc,  or  in  the  Tinglayan 
area  east,  or  among  the  Tingiiian  to  the  north,  or  in  Benguet  far  south- 
west, or  in'  Lepanto  immediately  southwest — ^though  I  have  some  reason 
to  believe  that  both  the  intugtukan  and  olag  exist  in  a  crumbling  way 
among  certain  Lepanto  Igorot. 

Besides  these  two  institutions  there  are  other  differing  marks  of 
culture  between  the  Bontoc  area  and  adjoining  people.  Some  of  these 
were  suggested  a  few  pages  back,  others  will  appear  in  following  pages. 

Without  doubt  the  limits  of  the  spread  of  the  common  culture  have 
been  determined  mainly  by  the  physiography  of  the  country.  One  of 
the  two  pueblos  in  the  area  not  on  the  common  drainage  system  is  Lias, 
but  Lias  was  largely  built  by  a  migration  from  Bontoc  pueblo — the  hot- 
bed of  Bontoc  culture.  Barlig,  the  other  pueblo  not  on  the  common 
drainage  system  (both  Barlig  and  Lias  are  on  the  Sihbu  River),  lies 
between  Lias  and  the  other  pueblos  of  the  Bontoc  culture  area,  and  so 
naturally  has  been  drawn  in  line  and  held  in  line  with  the  culture  of  tho 
geographic  area  in  which  it  is  located — its  institutions  are  those  of 
its  environment. 

THE  BONTOC  MAN 

INXliODUCTION 

The  Bontoc  Igorot  has  been  in  Bontoc  longer  than  the  endurance  of 
tradition,  for  he  says  he  never  lived  elsewhere,  that  he  never  drove  any 
people  out  before  him,  and  that  he  was  never  driven;  and  has  always 
called, himself  the  "I-pu-kao"'  or  "I-fu-gao"' — the  "people." 

This  word  for  people  survives  not  only  throughout  the  Province  of 
Bontoc  but  far  toward  the  northern  end  of  Luzon,  where  it  appears  as 
"Apayao"  or  "Yaos."  Bontoc  designates  the  people  of  the  Quiangan 
region  as  "I-fu-gao',"  though  a  part  of  them  at  least  have  a  different 
name  for  themselves. 

The  Bontoc  Igorot  have  their  center  in  the  pueblo  of  Bontoc,  pro- 
nounced "Ban-tak',"  a  Spanish  corruption  of  the  Igorot  name  "Fun-tak'," 
a  common  native  word  for  mountain,  the  original  name  of  the  pueblo. 
To  the  northwest  their  culture  extends  to  that  of  the  historic  Tinguian, 
a  long-haired  folk  physiographic  ally  cut  off  by  a  watershed.  To  the  east 
of  the  Cordillera  Central  the  Tinguian  call  themselves  "It-neg'."  To  the 
15223—3 
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northeast  the  BoiittH;  culture  area  emhracea  tlic  jmehlu  of  Biisati,  Hto|>- 
ping  short  of  Tinglayan,  The  eaBtcm  limit  of  Bontoc  culture  is  fixed  by 
the  pueblos  of  Lias  and  Barlig,  and  is  tlius  about  coextensive  with  the 
province.  Southward  the  area  includes  all  to  the  top  of  the  watershed 
of  Polis  Mountain,  which  Uirns  southward  the  uuinerous  streams  feeding 
the  Rio  Magat.  The  pueblos  soutli  of  this  watershed- — Lubong,  Uisang, 
Banawi,  etc. — belong  to  tlie  short-haired  people  of  (Jiiiangaii  culture.  To 
the  west  Bontoc  culture  cxti'iids  to  the  watiTslied  of  the  Cordillera  Cen- 
tral, which  turns  westward  the  various  affluents  of  the  Rio  del  Abra.  On 
the  southwest  this  cuts  off  tht-  shoi-t-haired  Ijcpanto  Igorot,  wliose  cul- 
ture seems  to  he  uuu-e  allied  to  that  of  Benguet  than  Bontoe. 

The  men  of  the  Bcuitoc  iireu  know  none  of  the  peoples  by  whom  they 
ai-e  surrounded  by  the  names  histoj-y  gives  or  the  peoples  designate  them- 
selves, with  the  t>.\('e[)tion  of  the  Tjepanto  Tgornt,  the  It-n6g',  and  the 
llokano  of  the  west  eoiiwt.  Tlicy  d"  not  know  the  "Tingnian"  oF  Abra 
on  their  Jiorth  and  novtimc'i't  liy  that  name;  they  call  tliem  *'It-neg'." 
Farther  north  are  the  piwple  called  by  the  Spaniards  "Nabayitganes," 
"Aripas,"  and  "Ipugaos;"'  to  the  northeast  and  east  ai'o  the  "Caylingas,'' 
"Comunanges,"  "Bayabonanes,''  "Dayags,''  and  "Gaddanncs" — ^but  Eon- 
toe  knows  none  of  these  names.  Bontoc  culture  and  Kalinga  culture  lie 
close  together  on  thi;  east,  and  the  people  of  Bontoe  pueblo  name  all  their 
eaeteni  neighbors  It-nCg' — the  same  term  they  apply  to  the  Tinguian  ti) 
the  west  and  northwest,  becaiise.  they  pay,  they  all  wear  great  (Quantities  of 
brass  on  the  arms  and  legs.  To  the  south  of  Bontoc  are  the  Quiaugan 
Igorot,  the  Banawi  division  of  which,  at  least,  names  itself  May'-yo-yet. 
but  whom  Bontoe  calls  "T-fu-gao'."  They  designate  the  ]]i'o|ile  of  Heii- 
giiet  the  "Igorot  of  Henguet,"  hut  these  ])eo|)les  dewigjiate  tlieuitielM's 
"Th-adoi'"'  ill  the  northern  part,  and  "Kan-ka-uay'"'  in  fiie  soiitliern  p^iit. 
neither  of  which  names  Bontoc  knows. 

She  has  still  another  set  of  names  for  the  people  siirroiinilin^'  her— 
people  whom  she  vaguely  knows  are  tluTe  but  of  whom  or  of  whose 
lands  she  has  no  first-hand  knowledge.  The  ])w)[)le  to  the  north  arc 
"Am-yan'-an,"  and  the  northern  country  is  "La'-god."  The  "Day'-ya" 
are  the  eastern  i>eople,  while  "Bai^'-lig"  is  the  name  of  the  easti'ni  and 
sontheastcrn  land.  ".Ab-a-gu'-tan"'  are  the  people  of  the  south,  and 
"Fi'-lig  ab-n-ga'-tan"'  is  the  south  huid.  The  people  oC  the  west  are 
"Loa'-od.'"  and  "ji'i'-lig  lao'-oil,"  or  "T^.'-ko"  (the  Provinces  of  Ilokos 
Norte  and  Tlokoa  Sin')  is  the  country  lying  to  the  west  and  southwest. 

Sonic  of  the  old  men  of  Bontoc  say  tliat  in  the  past  tlui  Tgorot  people 
once  extended  to  the  seacoast  in  the  Provinces  of  Ilokos  Nortec  and  Ilokos 
Sur.  This,  of  course,  is  a  tradition  of  the  prehistoric  time  before  the 
Tlokano  invaded  north(!rn  Luzon ;  but,  as  has  been  stated,  the  Bontoc 
people  claim  never  to  have  lieen  driven  by  that  invasion,  neither  have 
they  any  knowledge  of  such  a  movement.     It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
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ijver,  timt  tra^litiuiis  ol'  the  invasion  may  lijigcr  witli  liic 
coast  and  fiirther  norlli. 

iriSTORlCAL  SKETCd 


It  1-.  ugictkd  that  the  ouco  voluminous  liistorical  records  and  data 
winch  the  Spaniaids  prepared  and  kept  at  Bontoe  wore  burned — tons  of 
paper,  they  say— probably  late  in  1898  or  early  in  189!)  by  Captain 
Aiigdft,  m  in'^nrrtcto  However,  from  scanty  printed  historical  data, 
but  mostly  from  mfoimation  gathered  in  Bontoe  from  Igorot  and  res- 
ident Ilokano  the  following  brief  sketch  is  presented,  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  sliow  the  natuie  of  the  outside  influences  which  have  been  about 
Bontoe  for  the  past  Iialf  century  prior  to  American  occupation.  It  is 
bilieved  that  the  data  are  sufficiently  truthful  for  thin  pui-|H>se,  but  uo 
1 1  inn  IS  made  for  historical  accuracy. 

It  stem',  that  ju  l(>(ir>  the  Spanish  ,!;"vi'ni"r  of  the  Philippines, 
(nj\(inor  <nnci.ll  T>  Du'go  do  Salecdo,  scut  an  i'\-|ietlitL(ni  front  Manila 
into  northern  Luzon.  Some  time  during  tlu^  three  years  the  expedition 
was  out  its  influence  was  felt  in  Fideliaan  and  Tanolang,  two  pueblos  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Bontoe  culture  area,  for  history  says  they  paid 
tribute.^  It  is  not  probable  that  any  considerable  party  from  the 
expedition  penetrated  the  Igorot  mountain  country  as  far  as  the  above 
pueblos. 

After  the  year  1700  (Xpeditioub  occasionall}  n,athed  L'avin,  which 
until  about  twenty-iive  VLirs  ago  as  has  been  stated  was  a  Spanish 
capital.  In  lS5'i  tlie  entut  kiritoiy  ot  present  Iji panto  Bontoe  mrt 
a  large  part  of  um-theni  Niie\a  ViztaAa  Men  oigi 
"distrito,"  under  the  naim  oT  '  Vdlc  <\l  (  ayan 
though  the  author  does  not  „i\t  thi  il  itf  BimU 
independent  "distrito." 

The  Spaniards  and  Ihikano  m  nul  ibniLl  I  < 
it  was  about  fifty  yeare  ago  iiii1  th<  "ipniiiid 
The  time  agrees  very  aefuiit(1\  with  tlu  tinu 
the  district.  From  then  until  l&yj  theic  was 
300  or  300  men  stationed  m  Boutn*  pnebhi 
tho  west  coast  of  uortbcrn  Ln/on  ind  tlu  Clin^tiui  J  i_il(i^  lioni  ^flnlll 
and  vicinity  were  the  soldiers 

The  Spanish  comandanii.  of  the  dihlido  tin  lind  ol  (lu  iioliln  d 
miiitiiry  government,  irsidtd  tluii  md  then  win  dso  i  few  Spauit-h 
army  officers  and  an  aniiy  chaplain  A  large  gamsrm  wis  (|uait(i(i! 
in  Cervantes;  there  was  a.  church  in  both  Bontot  md  Cii-vantis  Tn 
tlie  district  of  Bontoe  there  was  a  Spanish  posf  at  Sa^ida,  ktwiui  the 
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two  capitals,  Bontoc  and  Cervantes,  rartlior  to  the  east  was  a  post  at 
Tnloikan  and  Sakasakan,  and  farther  east,  at  Basao,  thero  was  a  post,  a 
church,  and  a  priest. 

Most  of  the  pueblos  had  Ilokano  presidentes.  The  Igorot  say  that 
the  Spaniards  did  little  for  thorn  except  to  shoot  them.  There  is  yet 
a  long,  heavy  wooden  stock  in  Bontoc  puehlo  in  which  the  Igorot  were 
imprisoned.  Igorot  women  were  made  the  mistresses  of  both  officers 
and  soldiers.  Work,  food,  fuel,  and  lumber  were  not  always  paid  for. 
All  persons  18  or  more  years  old  were  required  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of 
50  cents  or  an  equivalent  vilue  in  rice  \  day's  wage  wis  only  5  cents 
10  each  famdy  was  requirel  to  pty  an  equiviknt  f  tw  ntj  lays  labor 
annually  In  will  towns,  the  pnncipal  men  wlio  told  to  bung  in  so 
many  thousand  bunches  of  palii — the  unthieshed  rice  If  it  wis  n^t 
all  brought  in  the  solliers  frequently  wtnt  for  it  icLomjiniel  b\ 
If,oiot  wiirors  thc^  githcitd  up  the  nee  and  sometimes  bumel  tl 
I  tire  |U(.l  I         Vptl   tin  irmtipal  nan  of  Tinglajan  wa    confii    I  •-  \ 

■arfe  in  bpam  ]  jiilt.  at  Bmtjcand  "\  igan  becauije  be  repeitedly  f  iik  1 
to  compel  hia  people  to  bring  m  tht  amount  of  pala}  ns'^ssed  them 

They  say  there  wer  three  small  guardhouses  on  the  outskirts  of 
Bontoc  pueblo  and  armed  Igorot  fiom  an  outhide  town  weie  not  illowed 
to  enter     Thej  wei     1  'farmed   and  came  ind  went  under  guard 

The  '^pinisli  eonnndantos  in  eliarge  of  the  province  seem  to  have 
rcmamel  only  alwut  two  >eai  each  Saldeio  wis  the  last  one  Eirly 
in  the  eighties  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  th  ommdanh  took  hi« 
command  to  Biihg  i  da^  ist  of  Bontoc  to  punish  that  town  because 
it  had  killed  people  ii  Tulul  m  and  Samoki  Barlig  all  hut  extermmated 
til  command- — only  three  men  escaped  to  tell  tht  tale  Mandicota  a 
Spanish  ofhccr  went  from  Mmila  with  a  bittalion  of  1  000  solliers  t<" 
erase  Barlig  from  the  map  he  was  also  accompanied  from  Bontoc  b\ 
SOO  wainori  fiom  that  virinity  The  Barlig  people  fled  to  the  moun 
tun  losing  only  seven  ni  whose  headb  the  Bontoc  Ig  r  t  cut  off  and 
I  rought  home 

Pomandante  Villam  ie«  is  reported  to  have  taken  twenty  soldiers 
ml  about  5^0  wirri  is  of  Bontoc  anl  Samoki  to  puni»h  fukukan  fir 
killing  a  s  moki  woman    the  warriors  returned  with  thiee  lieidt. 

They  sij  that  iii  IR  U  Comandante  Ufaro  took  40  holdieis  and  ]  000 
warnorfc  from  the  Mem]t\  of  Bontoc  to  Ankilmg  sixty  heads  adorned 
the  trnmphant  return  of  the  waniors 

In  1893  Nevas  is  said  to  have  taken  100  soldiers  and  500  warriors 
to  Sadanga;  they  brought  back  one  head. 

A  few  years  later  Saldero  went  to  "clear  up"  rebellious  Sagada  with 
soldiers  and  Igorot  warriors;  Bontoc  reports  that  the  warriors  returned 
with  100  heads. 

The  iufiurroctos  appeared  before  Ccrviintes  two  or  three  months  after 
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Salderos  bloody  work  in  Sagada.  The  Spanish  garrison  fled  before  thi; 
insurrectos;  the  Spanish  civilians  went  with  them,  taking  their  flocks 
and  herds  to  Bontoc.  A  thousand  pesos  was  the  price  offered  by  tlie 
Igorot  of  Sagada  to  tlie  insurrectos  for  Saldero'a  head  when  the  Phil- 
ippine soldiers  passed  through  the  pueblo;  but  Saldero  made  good  his 
escape  from  Bontoc,  and  left  the  country  by  boat  from  Vigsin. 

The  Bontoc  Igorot  assisted  the  insurrectos  in  many  ways  when  tliey 
first  came.  About  3  miles  west  of  Bontoc  is  a  Spanish  rifle  pit,  and 
there  the  Spanish  soldiers,  now  swelled  to  about  GOO  men,  ky  in  wait 
for  the  insurrectos.  There  on  two  hilltops  an  historic  sham  battle 
occurred.  The  two  forces  were  nearly  a  mile  apart,  and  at  that  distance 
they  exchanged  rifle  bullets  three  days.  The  Spaniards  finally  surren- 
dered, on  condition  of  safe  escort  to  tlie  coast.  I'or  iifty  years  they  had 
conquered  their  enemy  who  were  armed  only  with  spear  ajid  ax;  but 
the  insurrectos  were  armed  with  guns.  However,  the  really  hard  pressing 
came  from  the  roar— there  were  still  tiie  ax  and  spear — and  few  soldiers 
from  cuartel  or  treneli  who  tried  to  bring  food  or  water  for  the  flgliting 
men  ever  reported  why  they  were  delayed. 

The  feeling  of  friendship  between  the  Igorot  and  insurrectos  was  so 
strong  that  when  tlie  insurrectos  asked  the  Igorot  to  go  to  Manila  to 
fight  the  new  enemy  (the  Americans), 400  warrioi-s,  armed  only  with  spear, 
battle-ax,  and  shield,  went  a  three  weelis'  journey  to  get  American  heads. 
At  Caloocan,  just  outside  Manila,  they  met  the  American  Array  early  in 
February,  1899.  They  threw  their  spears,  the  Americans  llred  their 
guns — "which  must  be  brothers  to  the  thunder,"  the  Igorot  said— and 
they  let  fall  their  remaining  weapons,  and,  panic  stricken,  started  home. 
All  but  thirteen  arrived  in  safety.  They  are  not  ashamed  of  their  defeat 
and  retreat;  they  made  a  mistake  when  they  went  to  fight  the  Americans, 
and  they  were  quick  to  sec  it.  They  are  largely  blessed  with  the  saving 
sense  of  humor,  and  some  of  the  warriors  who  were  at  Caloocan  have 
been  loiown  to  say  that  they  never  stopped  nmning  ujitil  they  arrived 
home. 

When  these  men  told  their  people  in  Bontoc  what  pai-t  they  and  the 
insurrectos  played  in  the  fight  against  the  Americans,  the  tension  between 
the  Igorot  and  insurrectos  was  at  its  greatest.  The  insurrectos  were 
evidently  worse  than  the  Spaniards.  They  did  all  the  things  the 
Spaniards  had  done,  and  more — they  robbed  through  falsehood.  Conse- 
quently, insurrectos  frequently  lost  their  heads. 

Ma.jor  Marsh  went  through  Bontoc  close  after  Aguinaldo  in  Deeeinber, 
1899.  The  Igorot  befriended  the  Americans;  they  brought  them  food 
and  guided  them  faithfully  along  the  bewildering  mountain  trails  when 
the  insurrectos  split  and  scattered — anywhere,  evorywliere,  fleeing  east- 
ward, northward,  southward,  in  the  mountains. 

When    Major    Marsh    returned    througli    Bontoc,    after    following 
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Aguinaldo  into  tlje  heart  of  the  Quiaiigaii  area,  ]ie  left  iu  the  pueblo 
Boinc  sixty  shooloss  iiieu  uuder  a  volunteer  lieutenant.  The  lieutenant 
promptly  appointed  an  Ilokano  prcsidonte,  vice-presidente,  secretary, 
and  politic  force  in  Bontoc  and  also  in  Sagada,  and  when  the  soldiers 
left  in  a  few  weeks  he  gave  seven  guns  to  the  "officials"  in  Bontoe 
and  two  to  those  in  Sagadn.  A  short  time  pro\ed  tiiafc  those  "orti- 
eials"  were  untrustworthy  men;  many  were  insurreetos  who  had  dropped 
behind  Aguinaldo.  Tliey  persecuted  the  Jgorot  even  worse  than  had 
the  insurreetns.  They  seemed  to  have  the  American  Army  behind 
them — and  the  Igorot  stood  in  awe  of  Amerieau  arms. 

The  crisis  came.  An  Igorot  obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  guns, 
and  the  Ilokano  chief  of  police  was  killed  and  his  corporal  wounded. 

This  shooting,  at  the  time  apparently  unpremeditated,  but,  in  reality, 
carefully  planned  and  successfully  executed,  was  the  cause  of  the  arrival 
in  Bontoc  pueblo  of  the  first  American  civilians.  At  that  time  a  party 
of  twenty  Americans  was  at  Fidelisan,  a  long  day  northwest  of  Bontoc; 
they  were  prospecting  and  sightseeing.  The  Ilokano  sent  these  men 
a  letter,  and  tJie  Igorot  sent  a  raesscngcj',  begging  tliem  to  come  to  tlic 
hidp  of  the  pueblo.  Iliree  men  went  on  August  3T,  1900;  they  wen; 
TVuman  Iv.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Mr.  ^I?"raiik  Finley,  and  Mr.  Itiley.  TIk! 
disagreement  was  settled,  and  several  Ilokano  families  left  Jiontoc  imder 
the  protection  of  Mr.  RUey. 

August  9,  1901,  when  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  Philippine  Islands 
was  organized.  Dr.  Hunt,  who  had  remained  in  Bontoc  most  of  the 
preceding  year,  was  appointed  "superintendent  of  public  vaccination  and 
inspection  of  infectious  diseases  for  the  Provinces  of  Bontoc  and 
Lepanto."  He  was  stationed  at  Bontoc.  About  that  time  another 
American  civilian  came  to  the  province — Mr,  Keuben  H.  Morley,  now 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Province  of  Nueva  Vizeaya,  who  lived  nearly  a 
year  in  Tulubin,  two  hours  from  Bontoc.  December  14  Mr.  William  ¥. 
Smith,  ail  American  teacher,  was  sent  to  Bontoc  to  open  a  school. 

Early  in  1903  Constabulary  inspectors,  Tjieutenants  Ijouis  A.  Powless 
and  Ernest  A.  Eckman,  also  came.  May  28,  1902,  the  Philippine 
Commission  organized  tlie  Province  of  Lepan to- Bontoc ;  on  June  9 
Dr.  Hunt  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province.  May  1, 
1903,  Dr.  Hunt  resigned  and  E.  A.  Wagar,  M.  D.,  liMaiiie  his  successor. 

'J'he  Spaniard  wan  in  Bontoc  about  fifty  years.  To  isummarize  the 
.Spanish  infliu'iiwi  (m  the  Igorot — and  this  ineliidea  any  influence  which 
the  Ilokano  or  TagaJog  may  have  had  since  they  came  among  the  people 
under  Spanish  prot(;etion — it  is  believed  that  no  essential  institution  of 
the  Igorot  has  been  weakened  or  vitiated  to  any  appreciable  degree. 
No  Igorot  attended  tlie  school  which  the  Spaniards  had  in  Bontoc; 
to-day  not  ten  Igorot  of  tlie  pueblo  can  make  themselves  understood  in 
Spanish  about  the  commonest  things  around  them.     I  fail  to  detect 
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any  occupation,  nietliocl,  in-  device  oJ:  the  Igorot  wliich  tlie  Spaniards' 
infliicneo  improved.;  and  Igorot  liiitly  deny  any  sueli  iniluonce. 

The  Spaniard  put  the  institution  of  pueblo  presideiite  pretty  well 
throughout  the  area  now  in  province,  but  the  preaidente  in  no  wny 
interferes  wiUi  the  routine  life  of  tiie  people— he  is  the  niouthpioue 
of  tli(i  (Joverninejit  asking  for  labor  and  the  daily  necessities  of  a 
nonproductive,  resident  foreign  population. 

The  "tax"  levied  was  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  a  modern  tas;  it  was 
iQore  the  means  t^cn  by  the  Spaniard  to  seenre  his  necessary  I'ood.  In 
no  otlier  way  was  the  political  life  and  organization  of  the  pueblo 
affected.  Jn  the  realm  of  religion  and  spirit  belief  the  surface  has 
scarcely  been  scratched.  The  only  Igorot  who  became  Christians  were; 
the  wives  of  some  of  the  Cliristian  natives  who  came  in  with  the 
Spaniard,  mainly  as  sol<Jiei-s.  There  are  now  eight  or  ten  such  women, 
wives  of  the  lesidont  1  lokanos  of  Boiitoc  pueblo,  hut  those  whose  hushands 
loft  the  pueblo  have  T'cverted  to  Igorot  faith. 

In  the  mattir  of  wai  nnd  h<id  hunting  tin.  ilfott  ol  tin  Sjianiard  wav 
to  inten<<ifv  th(  natural  in'-tiuft  ol  tin  i^c.iiot  in  and  ilont  Bontot 
pueblo.  Nineteen  nun  lu  twenty  of  liontoc  unl  Sajuoki  Ka\t  taken  i 
human  h(nd  and  it  his  hi ui  «(S  u  nndc i  wint  conditions  and  influtnu-- 
some  of  those  heads  were  taktn  Vii  Igoiot  whose  conlidence  I  bthe^e 
[  have,  an  old  man  who  repieseuti  the  kno«ledge  and  wisdom  of  tin 
lieople,  told  me  lecently  that  if  the  Americans  wanted  the  people  ol 
Bontoc  to  go  out  agimst  a  pueblo  tliei  woul  1  gladly  go  and  In  added, 
suggestivelv  that  when  the  Spiniardf  were  there  tin  eld  men  had  nnieii 
better  food  than  now  for  inanx  ho^  w(i<  kilhd  in  the  celebration  of 
war  expeditions— and  thi  old  m<n  ^ot  the  ^reatii  jiu-t  of  the  ineat 
The  Igorot  is  a  natural  heart-hunter,  and  liis  training  for  the  last  sixty 
years  seems  to  have  done  little  more  for  him  than  whd  this  appetite. 

SOMATOLOGY 


The  Bontoc  men  average  ahout  5  I'eet  4i  inches  in  heighl,  and  have  tlie 
appearance  of  being  taller  than  they  are.  Again  and  ag-ain  one  is 
deceived  by  their  height,  and  he  repeatedly  backs  a  5-foot-7-incli  Igorot 
up  against  a  (i-foot  Ainerie'aii,  vainly  e\|iectiiig  the  stature  of  the 
hrown  man  to  e-ejual  that  of  the  white.  Almost  never  does  the  Hoiitnc 
man  appear  heavy  or  tliickset,  as  docs  his  hrollicr,  the  Heiiguet  Igorot — 
the  human  pack  horse  seen  so  constantly  on  thi^  San  Femando-Hagiiio 
trail — muscularly  oni>  <>!'  tlie  niDst  hij;hly  di'veln))eil  jniinitive  peopie  in 
the  world  to-day 

Of  thirty-two  men  measured  from  Hontoe  and  vicinily  tho  shortest 
was  4  feet  !)J  inches  and  the  tallest  was  sliglitly  more  than  5  feet  !) 
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inelies.     The  following  tiiliii.'  pivscntii  tlic  averag<^ 
thirty-two  men: 

Arerage  mmsarcmmiU  of  H<iiilor,  iiii-i 


Spread  of  arms  __ 
Head  length 
Head  brciidth 
Cephalic  index  Ipir  i 
Na«Eil  length 
Nasal  ^^^lu^th 


i'roiii  tliesi;  jncaauidiiLiit'.  it  \\\\»  n-  tint  llii  toiiipositu  uiiiii — ilic 
average  of  the  combmed  lueasurements  of  thirty-two  men^ — is  niosati- 
cephalie.  Among  the  thirty-two  men  the  extremes  of  cephalic  index  arc 
91.48  and  67.48.  This  first  measurement  is  of  a  young  man  between  ^0 
and  25  years  of  age.  It  stands  far  removed  from  other  measurements, 
the  one  nearest  it  being  86. TS,  that  of  a  man  about  GO  years  old.  The 
other  extreme  is  G7.4S,  the  measure  of  a  young  man  between  25  and 
30  years  of  age.  Among  the  thirty  two  men,  nine  are  brachycephalic — 
that  is,  their  cephalic  index  is  guitar  thm  80;  twenty  of  the  thirty-two 
are  mesaticephalic,  with  cephalic  index  between  75  and  &0;  and  oidy 
three  are  dolichocephalic — that  is,  tliL  cephalic  index  is  below  75. 

The  nasal  indexes  of  the  tliirt\  two  men  show  that  the  Bontoc  mtiii 
has  Uie  "medium"  or  mesoihme  nose  They  also  show  that  one  jh 
very  extremely  platyriiine,  the  mdex  being  104,54,  and  one  is  very 
leptorhinc,  being  58.18.  Of  the  total,  five  are  leptorhine — tJiat  is,  have 
the  "narrow"  nose  with  na^^al  index  below  70.  Seventeen  men  are 
mesorhine,  with  the  "medium'  nose  with  nasal  index  between  70  and 
85 ;  and  ti'n  are  platyrhine — thit  is,  the  noses  are  "  broad,"  witJi  an 
index  greater  than  85. 

The  Bontoe  men  are  never  corpulent,  "intl,  with  the  i-'xception  of  the 
very  old,  they  are  seldom  poor  During  the  period  of  a  man's  prime 
he  is  usually  muscled  to  an  excellent  symmetry.  His  neck,  never  long, 
is  well  formed  and  strong  and  supports  the  head  in  erect  position.  His 
shoulders  are  broad,  even,  and  full  muscled,  and  with  seeming  ease 
carry  transportation  baskets  laden  with  75  to  100  pounds.  His  arms 
are  smoothly  developed  and  are  about  tlie  same  relative  length  as  the 
American's.  The  hands  are  strong  and  short.  The  waist  line  is  firm 
and  smaller  than  the  shoulders  or  hips.  'L'he  buttocks  usually  appear 
heavy.  His  legs  are  generally  straight;  the  thighs  and  ealvcs  are  those 
of  a  prime  pedestrian  accustomed  to  long  and  frequent  walks.  The 
ankles  are  seldom  thick;  and  tlie  feet  are  broad  and  relatively  short. 
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and,  almost  itlioi  t  t\c  ytion  aic  plated  on  tliL  ^loiind  bti  iigl  t  j,l  mI 
lie  has  th  tcct  of  a  pedestnin — not  tliu  intumed  feet  of  tlie  constant 
bearer  of  heavy  burdtUh  on  tie  lack  oi  the  outtumtl  tcet  of  the 
man  who  sits  oi  tind  fl  c  [crfection  of  musmlir  development  of 
two-thirds  ot  t)i  men  ot  Bontoc  betwix,n  th  igos  of  'j  and  30  bouI  I 
be  the  envy  of  the  iverage  college  ithlcte  m  the  btates 

In  colur  the  men  are  brown  though  there  is  i  mde  iinge  of  tone 
from  a  light  brown  with  i  strong  '^atfien  unlertone  to  a  very  dark 
brown — a  near  i  bronze  a  can  well  be  imagined  TJi  ■fun  has  more 
to  dowitli  the  different  color  tones  tl  an  Ins  anjthmj,  else  ifter  which 
habits  of  j.or*onil  cleanhnesa  play  i  very  ige  i  le  Ihcie  aie  men  m 
the  Eontoc  Igorot  f  onstibnlary  of  an  ext  mely  light-biown  coici  miie 
saffron  than  brown  who  have  been  weiring  <1  thing  foi  on])  one  jear 
During  the  jeii  the  diet  of  the  ii  en  m  the  Oonstilulaiy  his  been 
practiciUj  the  t  ic  it,  that  of  their  darl  er  biothera  among  whom  they 
were  enh'-ted  only  twelve  montha  ago  MI  tl  e  mcml  eis  ol  th  l_on  til 
ulary  differ  mueh  moie  m  color  from  tlie  unclothed  m  n  than  the 
unclothed  differ  among  themselves  Man  alter  man  ot  these  latter  ma} 
pass  under  the  t}e  without  revtilmp  a  tint  of  saffron  -vet  there  ore 
many  wli  show  it  faintlj  The  natural  Igorot  ne\er  washes  him'telf 
clean.  He  w  i=ihes  frequentlv  but  lacks  the  me  ins  of  cleansing  the  skin 
and  the  dirtiri  he  1  the  more  bronze  like  he  appeals  At  all  tin  ea  his 
face  lookb  ligiit  1  and  noie  saifron  tinted  than  the  remainder  of  his  bolv 
There  are  two  leasont,  for  this — because  the  face  is  moie  often  washed 
and  boeiuse  ot  its  contrast  with  the  bliek  hair  of  the  he  id 

The  hair  of  the  h  id  is  black  striight  coarse  and  relatively  abundant 
It  is  worn  Iod^  trequentlv  moie  thin  1  alf  w  ij  to  the  hips  fiom  the 
shoulders  Ihe  front  is  banged  low  anl  square  aerosc  the  forehead 
cut  with  tl  e  battle  ix  this  line  of  tut  runs  to  ihove  and  somewhat  back 
of  the  eai  the  hair  cf  the  scalp  below  it  b  mg  cit  close  to  the  lie  id 
When  the  men  %e  i  fev*  gra)  hiiis  appeii  ml  some  oil  men  have 
heads  of  unifoim  iron  gray  color  I  have  never  seen  a  white  haired 
Igorot,  V  few  of  the  old  men  have  their  hair  thinning  on  the  crowTi,  but 
a  tendency  to  baldness  is  by  no  means  the  rule. 

Bontoc  pneblo  is  no  exception  to  tiie  rule  that  every  pueblo  in  the 
Philippines  has  a  few  people  with  curly  or  wavy  hair.  I  doubt  whether 
to-day  an  entire  tribe  of  perfectly  straight-haired  primitive  Malayan 
people  exists  in  the  Archipelago,  Fu-nit  is  a  curly-haired  Bontoc  man 
of  about  45  years  of  age.  Many  people  told  me  that  his  father  and  also 
his  grandfather  were  members  of  the  pueblo  and  had  curly  hair.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  any  hint  at  foreign  or  Negrito  blood  in  any  of 
the  several  curly  haired  people  in  the  Bontoc  culturo  nrca  whose  ancestors 
I  have  tried  to  discover. 

The  scanty  growth  of  hair  on  the  face  of  the  BoTitoc  man  is  pulled 
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out.  A  sMiiill  ]id>h]<:  an.l  tin:  tliunib  nail  or  tin;  likili!  of  the  battjo-ax  and 
the  bulb  of  the  thuiiih  are  frequently  used  as  forceps;  they  iiovcr  cut 
the  hair  of  the  face.  It.ie  common  to  set:  men  of  all  ages  witii  a  very 
sparse  growth  of  hair  on  the  upper  lip  or  chin,  and  one  of  50  years  in 
Eontoe  has  a  fairly  heavy  4-ineli  growth  of  gray  luiir  on  his  cliin  and 
tliroat;  ho  is  shown  in  i'l.  XIII.  Their  bodies  are  quite  free  from 
hair.  There  is  none  on  the  breast,  and  seldom  any  on  the  legs.  The 
pelvic  growth  is  always  pulled  out  by  the  uniiuirricd.  'I'hc  growtJi  in 
the  armpits  is  scant,  but  is  jiot  rciuov(!d. 

The  iris  of  the  eye  is  brown-— ofteii  riiiiiiu-d  with  a  lighter  or  darker 
ring.  The  brown  of  the  iris  ranges  from  nearly  black  to  a  soft  hazel 
browB.  The  cornea  is  frequently  blotched  with  red  or  yellow.  The 
Malayan  fold  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  seen  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
men,  the  fold  being  so  low  that  it  hangs  over  and  liides  the  roots  of  the 
lashes.  The  lashes  appear  to  grow  from  behind  the  lid  rather  thnn  from 
its  rim. 

The  teeth  are  large  and  strong,  and,  whereas  in  old  age  they  frequently 
become  few  and  discolored,  during  prime  they  are  often  white  and  clean. 
The  people  never  artiiieially  stain  the  teeth,  and,  though  surrounded 
by  betel-nut  chewers  with  dnT'l;  toetli  or  rcd-stniiied  lips,  they  do  not 
nse  the  betel. 

Since  the  Jgorot  keeps  no  jucord  ol'  years,  it  is  inip.tssibio  to  know  his 
age,  but  it  is  believed  that  sufficient  comparative  data  have  been  coUetited 
in  Bontoc  to  make  the  following  estimates  n^liable: 

At  the  age  of  20  a  man  seems  hardly  to  bave  reiufhed  his  jihysical 
best;  this  he  attains,  however,  before  he  is  2i>.  My  35  lie  begins  to  show 
the  marks  of  age.  By  45  most  of  the  men  an!  fast  getting  "old" ;  thc^r 
faces  are  seamed,  their  muscles  losing  form,  their  carriage  less  erect, 
and  the  step  slower.  By  55  all  arc  old— most  are  bent  and  thin.  Prob- 
ably not  over  one  or  two  in  a  hundred  mature  iiien  live  to  be  70  years  old. 
The  following  census  taken  from  a  Spanish  manuscript  found  in 
Qniangan,  and  writtt>n  in  1894,  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  an 
average  Igorot  pueblo: 

(i-iim.-<  i.)-  Mmpihu,-,,  ,}!'lrhl  of  qnmni,<m 
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From  this  ctiisus  it  so(nns  iliat  the  Magnlaiig  Jgorot  man  in  ut  liis 
prime  between  tlio  ages  of  'SO  ami  40  yejirs,  iiiul  that  the  death  rate  for 
men  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  death  rate 
among  children  between  5  to  10  years  of  age,  being  52.7  per  cent. 
Beyond  the  age  of  50  collapM>  in  sndde:!,  since  all  the  jnen  more  than 
50  years  old  are  Ices  than  half  the  nmnber  of  those  between  the  ngeft 
of  40  and  50  years. 


The  women  average  4  feet.  KU  inches  in  height.  In  appearance  tlicy 
are  short  and  stocky.  Twenty-nine  women  from  Eontoe  and  vicinity 
were  measured ;  the  tallest  was  5  feet  4f  inches,  and  the  shortest  4  foet 
4'^  inches.  The  following  table  priwents  the  average  mcasni-emonts  of 
twenty-nine  women : 

Average  mefiKiiTetnentu  of  B'lntur  ■women 


-Jprp    I  or    rm  HI  «»    . 

Hewllo  gtt  mm] 

Ilced  t  res  tth  U  7DI 

Cepl  allc  li  de\  (pirct  t)  »  OM    I 

Nfl!«al  breadlj  A  dw 

NasiLl  nilex  (p  ret)  i  H    44 

Then  mta&niemcnta  show  thit  th  composite  Homu]i — the  average 
of  the  measurements  of  twintyntiR  women — is  me«aticephalic.  The 
extremes  of  cephahc  ind(.\  are  S"  Ci  ind  hi  S<)  both  lie  measurements 
of  women  about  t5  jearu  jf  i^  Of  the  t^vuitj  nine  women  twelve 
are  brachyeephalie ;  twelve  are  mcBatieephalie;  and  five  are  dolicho- 
(iephalic. 

The  Bontoc  woman  haw  a  "inechmn."  or  mesorhirie,  iiowe.  as  is  shown 
by  the  above  figures.  Four  of  the  twenty-nine  women  have  the  "narrow" 
Icptorhine  nose  with  nasal  index  below  TO;  seven  have  platyrhine  or  the 
"broad"  nose  with  index  greater  than  85;  while  »'venh'en  have  the 
'■'medium"  or  mesorhine  nose  with  nasal  index  between  10  ami  HH. 
The  broadest  nose  lia,'^  an  index  of  i)7..'>G,  and  the  niirroHt'sl  an  inde.\  ol' 
58.53. 

The  women  reach  the  age  of  maturity  well  prepared  I'or  its  res])ori- 
sibilities.  They  have  more  adipose  tissue  than  the  men,  yet  are  never 
fat.  The  head  is  carried  erect,  but  with  a  certain  stifiEness — often  due, 
in  part,  no  doubt,  to  shyness,  and  in  part  to  tlie  fact  that  they  carry 
all  their  burdens  on  their  heads.  I  believe  the  neck  more  often  appears 
short  than  does  the  neck  of  the  man.     The  shoulders  are  broad,  and 
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Hat  across  ihti  back.  The  breasts  are  iargu,  full,  and  well  supported. 
The  hips  are  broad  and  well  wt,  and  the  waist  (there  is  no  natural  waist 
line)  is  frequently  no  smaller  than  the  hips,  though  smaller  than  tlic 
shoulders.  Their  arms  are  smooth  and  strong,  and  they  throw  stones 
iis  men  do,  with  the  full-arm  throw  from  the  shoulder.  Their  hands 
are  short  and  strong.  Their  legs  are  almost  invariably  straight,  but  are 
probably  more  frequently  bowed  at  the  knees  tlian  are  the  men's.  The 
thighs  are  sturdy  and  strong,  and  the  calves  not  infrequently  over-large. 
This  enlargement  runs  low  down,  so  the  ankles,  never  slender,  very 
often  appear  coarse  and  large.  In  consequence  of  this  heavy  lower  leg, 
the  feet,  short  at  best,  usually  look  much  too  short  They  are  placed 
on  the  ground  straight  ahead,  though  the  tendency  to  intumed  feet  is 
slightly  more  noticable  than  It  is  among  the  men. 

Their  carriage  is  a  healthful  one,  though  it  is  not  :ilways  graceful, 
since  their  long  strides  commonly  give  the  prominent  buttocks  a  Jerky 
movement.  They  prove  the  naturalness  of  tliat  stylo  of  walking  which, 
in  profile,  shows  the  chest  thrust  forward  and  the  buttocks  backward; 
the  abdomen  is  in,  and  the  shoulders  do  not  swing  as  the  strides  are 
made. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  at  base  the  color  of  the  women's  skin  difEers 
from  that  of  the  men,  but  the  saffron  undertone  is  more  commonly  seen 
than  it  is  in  the  unclothed  men.  It  shows  on  the  shaded  parts  of  the 
body,  and  where  the  skin  is  distended,  as  on  tlie  breast  and  about  certain 
features  of  the  face.  i 

The  hair  of  the  head  is  like  that  of  the  man's ;  it  is  worn  long,  and  is 
twisted  and  wound  about  the  head.  It  has  a  tendency  to  fail  out  as 
age  comes  on,  but  does  not  seem  thin  on  the  head.  The  tendency  to 
gray  hairs  is  apparently  somewhat  less  than  it  is  witli  the  men.  The 
remainder  of  the  body  is  exceptionally  free  from  hair.  The  growth  in 
the  armpits  and  the  pelvic  hair  are  always  pulled  out  by  the  unmarried, 
and  a  large  per  cent  of  the  women  do  not  allow  it  to  grow  even  in 
old  age. 

Their  eyes  are  brown,  varied  as  are  those  of  the  men,  and  with  the 
Malayan  fold  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

Their  teeth  are  generalJy  whiter  and  cleaner  than  are  those  of  their 
male  companions,  a  condition  due  largely,  probably,  to  the  fact  that 
few  of  the  women  smoke. 

They  seem  to  reach  maturity  at  about  17  or  IS  years  of  age.  The 
first  child  is  commonly  bom  between  the  ages  of  IG  and  23.  At  23 
the  woman  has  certainly  reached  her  prime.  By  30  she  is  getting  "old" ; 
before  45  the  women  are  old,  with  flat,  pendent  folds  of  skin  where 
the  breasts  were.  The  entire  front  of  the  body— in  prime  full,  rounded, 
and  smooth — has  become  flabby,  wrinkled,  and  folded.  It  is  only  a 
short  time  before  collapse  of  the  tissue  takes  place  in  all  parts  of  the 
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body.  An  old  woman,  my,  at  50,  is  a  mass  of  wrinkles  from  foot  to 
forehead;  the  arms  and  legs  loiso  their  plumpness,  the  sicin  is  "bagged" 
at  the  knees  into  half  a  dozen  large  folds;  and  the  disappearance  of 
adipose  tissue  from  the  trunk — front,  sides,  and  back— has  left  the  skin 
not  only  wrinkled  but  loose  and  ilabby,  folding  over  the  ffirdle  at  the 
waist. 

The  census  of  Magulang,  page  49,  should  bo  again  referred  to,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  death  rate  among  women  is  greater  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  50  years  than  it  is  with  men,  being  55.0(1  per  cent. 
The  census  shows  also  that  there  are  relatively  a  larger  number  of  old 
women — that  is,  over  .'iO  years  old — -than  there  are  old  men. 


The  death  rate  among  children  is  large.  Of  fifteen  faniilies  in  Bontoe, 
each  having  had  three  or  more  children,  the  death  rate  up  to  the  ago 
of  puberty  was  over  60  per  cent.  According  to  the  Magulang  census 
the  death  rate  of  children  from  5  to  10  years  of  age  is  (33.73  per  cent. 

The  new-born  babe  is  as  light  in  color  as  the  average  American  babe, 
and  is  much  less  rc<\,  instead  of  which  color  there  is  the  slightest  tint 
of  saffron.  As  the  babe  lies  naked  on  its  mothei-'s  naked  breast  the  light 
color  is  most  strikingly  apparent  by  contrast.  The  darker  color,  the 
brown,  gradually  comes,  however,  as  the  babe  is  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
wind,  until  the  child  of  a  year  or  two  carried  on  its  mother's  back  is 
practically  one  with  the  motlicr  in  color. 

Some  of  the  babes,  perhaps  all,  arc  bom  with  an  abundance  of  dark 
hair  on  the  head.  A  child's  hair  is  never  cut,  except  that  from  about 
the  age  of  3  years  the  boy's  hair  is  "banged"  across  the  forehead.  Fully 
30  per  cent  of  children  up  to  5  or  G  years  of  age  have  brown  hair — due 
largely  to  fading,  as  the  outer  is  much  lighter  than  the  under  hair.  In 
rare  cases  the  lighter  brown  hair  assumes  a  distinctly  red  cast,  though 
a  faded  lifeless  red.  Before  puberty  is  reached,  however,  all  children 
have  glossy  black  hair. 

The  iris  of  a  new -bom  babe  is  sometime.'^  a  blue  brown;  it  is  dccidcdlv 
a  different  brown  from  that  of  the  adult  or  of  the  child  of  five  years. 
Most  children  have  the  Malayan  fold  of  the  eyelid ;  the  lower  lid  is  often 
much  straighter  than  it  is  on  the  average  American.  When,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  conditions,  the  outer  comer  of  the  eye  is  higher  than 
the  inner,  the  eye  is  somewhat  Mongolian  in  appearance.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  children  in  Bontoe  have  this  Mongolian-like  eye,  though  it 
is  rarer  among  adults — a  fact  due,  in  part,  apparently,  to  the  down 
curving  and  sagging  of  the  lower  lid  as  one's  prime  is  reached  and 
passed. 

Children's  teeth  are  clean  and  white,  and  very  generally  remain  fo 
until  maturity. 

The  child  from  1   to  3  years  of  age  Is  plump  and  chubby;  his  front 
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iill  lid  iDuiidnl  hut  Idtka  the  extra  abdominal  dc\ plwi>mi.iit  o 
common  with  tin,  childitn  of  the  lowlinds,  ind  which  has  rcccned  tinm 
the  American  the  po|niKr  nirae  of  '  banana  belli  '  By  the  age  of  * 
the  child  ha.'i  lost  its  plump  rounded  form  whuh  i&  never  again  hai  b\ 
tiie  hojs  but  IS  attained  by  tlie  guls  again  tarh  in  puberty  T)unn^ 
these  list  half  do^ien  >ears  of  childhood  all  children  lie  s!endi.r  ind 
agile  and  wonderfully  attractive  m  their  naturalness  Both  girK 
and  bojb  reach  puberty  at  a  later  time  than  would  be  expected  thm^h 
data  can  not  bt,  gatheied  to  determine  iccuritely  the  age  at  puberty 
All  the  Ilokano  m  Bontoc  pueblo  consisttntly  maintain  that  girls  do 
not  reai.h  puberty  until  at  least  16  and  17  ^ears  of  age  I'erhaps  it  is 
arrived  at  by  14  or  15,  but  I  feel  certain  it  is  not  as  early  as  13  or  13- — 
a-  condition  one  might  expect  to  find  among  people  in  the  tropics. 


.^utters  is  blindnct!^.  I'ully  2  per  cent  of  tlic  ]icoplc  Initli  oE  Bontoc  luid 
her  sister  pueblo,  Samoki,  are  blind;  probably  3  ])er  cent  more  ai'e 
pai'tially  so.  Bontoe  has  one  blind  boy  only  3  years  old,  but  T  know 
of  no  other  blind  children;  and  it  is  claimed  that  no  babes  are  bom  blind. 
There  is  one  woman  m  Bontoe  approaching  20  jeara  of  age  who  is  nearly 
blind  and  whoH.-  mother  and  older  sister  are  blind  Blindness  is  very 
<oinmon  among  the  old  people,  and  '■ecms  to  come  (m  witli  the  general 
lireakmg  down  of  the  bodj 

V  few  ot  tlie  jieople  say  tlaii  blmdness  i',  dm  to  tin  -iiu'lvc  in  their 
dwellings  This  doubtless  hat.  mudi  to  do  witli  tbi  inliimit>  .is  llieir 
piiyate  and  pubUe  buildings  urc  mi}  smok\  inucli  of  the  time,  and 
when  the  nights  aic  at  all  chiUy  a  fiie  is  built  m  tlien  closed  low,  and 
chimncjloss  sleeping  rooms  There  an-  many  peivins  with  inflouicd 
and  granulated  eyelids  whose  Msion  is  little  oi  not  at  all  inipain'd— 
a  forerunnei  of  blmdnesb  probably  often  cansed  bi  smok( 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  atlnlts  have  abnormal  feet.  T'he  uiost  eoniiiion 
and  most  striking  ahnoi-raality  is  that  known  as  "fa'-wTiig'' ;  it  is  an 
intuming  of  the  great  toe.  Pa'-wing  occurs  in  all  stages  from  the 
slightest  spreading  to  that  approximating  forty-five  degress.  It  is  found 
widely  scattered  among  the  barefoot  mountain  tribes  of  northern  Tjiikoh. 
The  people  say  it  is  dne  to  moimtain  climbing,  and  their  explanation 
is  probably  coiTcct,  as  the  givat  toe  is  used  much  as  is  a  claw  in  sccuriug 
a  footing  on  the  slippery,  steep  trails  during  the  rainy  reason.  Fa'-wing 
occurs  quite  as  commonly  with  women  as  with  men,  and  in  Ambuklao, 
Benguet  Province,  1  saw  a  boy  of  8  or  !)  y(;ars  whose  grtat  toes  were 
spread  half  as  much  as.  those  sliown  in  PI.  XXV.  This  deformity 
occurs  on  one  or  both  feet,  but  genci'ally  on  both  if  at  all. 

An  enlargement  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  great  toe,  probably  a  iiunion, 
is  also  comparatively  common.     It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  often 
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cauied  b\  stoii  Inus  s  is  such  arc  of  fruiuait  oci  Tinoiicc;  tluT  art; 
sometimes  very  scuous  layn^  a  person  up  Um  tbija  at  a  tiiiK*. 

The  fiet  of  adult's  who  work  in  the  watei-hlled  rice  paddies  are  dry, 
seamed  md  craLked  on  tlic  lottoms  Tlicso  "rjn'-paddy  feet,"  called 
fung  ai  are  ofttn  so  sort  tlut  the  pLit.011  i  111  not  go  011  the  trails 
toi  any  considerable  dibtaiicc 

T  believe  not  5  per  tent  of  the  people  an  iMllioiit  cniiitiiiiis  of  the 
km  It  IS  prictical}^  m  po-Aible  to  find  an  aihilt  nhuse  body  is  not 
marked  with  '(hiny  pattli  s  fchowing  wliorc  large  eruptions  have  been. 
Babe*!  of  one  r  tw  t  111  >iiths  do  not  ai>]>ear  to  have  skin  diseases,  but 
thofc*.  ff  thuc  anl  f  11  ait  '.omotimes  half  covered  with  itching,  discharg- 
ing eruptions.  Babes  under  a  year  old,  sui-h  as  are  most  carried  on  their 
mother's  haekf,  are  especially  subject  to  a  mass  of  sores  about  the  ankles; 
the  skin  diseiirte  w  itch,  ciilled  lai'-lid.  I  liave  ween  liabes  of  this  age 
with  sores  an  incli  in-ioss  aiid  nearly  an  imli  d<-ep  in  tlieir  back.;. 

Relatively  ilieie  arc  lew  large  wires  011  II11'  |.ei)).le  r^iieh  as  boils  and 
ulcers,  but  a  person  may  liave  11  doxeii  or  half  a  linn<liTd  iti'liiug  erup- 
tions the  size  of  a  liall!  )iea  scattered  over  Jiir;  arms,  legs,  and  trunk. 
From  these  he  habitually  siiueezes  the  jms  ont<t  his  thinnb  nail,  and  at 
(mcc  ignorantly  ek'aos  the  nail  on  some  otlier  part  of  the  bmly.  The 
general  prevalence  of  this  itch  is  bii'gi'ly  due  to  the  gref^ariouH  life  of 
the  people — ta  the  fact  that  the  males  lounge  in  pu!)Hc  (|iiai'ters,  and  all, 
except  married  men  and  women,  sleej)  in  these  Kanu!  quarters  when' 
the  naked  skin  niadily  takes  up  virus  left  on  the  stone  sejits  and  sleeping 
boards  by  an  infected  companion.  In  Hauawi,  in  Mie  Quiangan  culture 
area,  a  district  liaviiig  no  public  buildings.  eiu>  lan  scarcely  find  ii  trace 
of  skin  eruption. 

There  are  two  adidl  ]ieople  in  Sanioki  [>ue]i]o  wiio  are  insane;  one  of 
thoin  at  least  is  su])posed  to  be  alfected  by  [juniawig,  the  Igomt  god, 
and  is  said,  when  he  hallooes,  as  he  does  at  tinuts,  to  bo  calling  to 
Lumawig.  Boiitoe  pnchio  has  a  young  woman  and  a  gii'l  of  five  or  si.\ 
years  of  age  who  arc  inilxrile.  These  four  jicoplc  are  ]>ractieal!y  incapa- 
citated from  earning  a  living,  and  are  cared  for  by  their  iinuu^iiate 
relatives.  There  are  two  adult  deaf  and  dumb  uu'ii  in  Bonloe  |)Ueb!o, 
but  both  are  industriou"    ind  silf  Mippoi-ting 

Igorot  badly  injuml  in  w  11  01  ilstwbfn  11  ustmI]\  I  ill  I  il  II  ir 
own  request.  Jn  May,  VWi  1  man  from  Milir,l  oii„  «  i-  thr  «ri  [<>  Ihc 
earth  and  rendered  nntonM.ioiis  b}  .ilun^  tunbn  In  indstvnil  lom- 
panions  brought  to  Bonhic  foi  thi  kIkm)!  building  Uis  coiniunionK 
immediately  told  Captam  Etkman  to  '■hoot  hini  is  In  w  is  no  good" 
I  can  not  say  whether  it  i**  cnstomarv  foi  tht  Igorot  to  w<ed  out  tho'^e 
who  faint  temporarily— is  the  fact  just  cited  suggests,  however,  they 
do  not  kill  th<'  feeble  aged,  and  the  presence  of  the  insane  ami  the 
imbecile  shows  thai  weak  members  of  the  group  are  not  always  destroyed 
voluntarily. 
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Chapter  Hi 
GENERAL  SOCIAL  LIFE 


THE  PUEBLO 

Bontoe  and  Samoki  pueblos,  in  all  essentials  typical  of  pueblos  in 
the  Bontoe  area,  lie  in  the  mountains  in  a  roughly  circular  pocket 
called  Pa-pas' -kan.  A  perfect  circle  about  a  mile  in  diameter  might  be 
described  within  the  pocket.  It  is  bisected  fairly  accurately  by  the  Chieo 
River,  coursing  from  the  southwrat  to  the  northeast.  Its  altitude  ranges 
from  about  3,750  feet  at  the  river  to  S,900  at  the  upper  edge  of  Bontoe 
pueblo,  which  is  close  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  ridge  at  the  west, 
while  Samoki  is  backed  up  against  tlie  opposite  ridge  to  the  southeast. 
The  river  flows  between  the  pueblos,  tliough  considerably  closer  to  Samolci 
than  to  Bontoe. 

The  horizon  circumscribing  this  pocket  is  cut  at  the  northeast,  where 
tlie  river  makes  its  exit,  and  lifting  above  this  gap  are  two  ranges  of 
mountains  beyond.  At  the  south- south  east  there  is  another  cut,  through 
which  a  small  affluent  pours  into  the  main  stream.  At  the  southwest 
the  river  enters  tlie  pocket,  although  no  cut  shows  in  the  horizon,  as 
the  stream  bends  abruptly  and  t!ie  farther  range  of  mountains  folds 
close  upon  the  near  one. 

Bontoe  lies  compactly  built  on  a  sloping  piece  of  ground,  roughly 
about  half  a  mile  square.  Through  the  pueblo  are  two  water-cut  ravines, 
down  which  pour  the  waters  of  the  mountain  ridge  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  in  which,  during  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  year,  sufficient  water 
trickles  to  supply  several  near-by  dwellings. 

Adjoining  the  pueblo  on  the  north  and  west  are  two  small  grov(^s 
where  a  religious  ceremonial  is  observed  each  month.  Granaries  for 
rice  are  scattered  all  about  the  outer  fringe  of  dwellings,  and  in  places 
they  follow  the  ravines  in  among  the  buildings  of  the  pueblo.  The  old, 
broad  Spanish  trail  runs  close  to  the  pueblo  on  the  south  and  east, 
as  it  passes  in  and  out  of  the  pocket  through  the  gaps  cut  by  the  river. 
About  the  pueblo  at  the  east  and  northeast  are  some  fifteen  houses  built 
in  Spanish  time,  most  of  them  now  occupied  by  Ilokano  men  with 
Igorot  or  half-breed  wives.     There  also  were  the  Spanish  Government 
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(JU,  is  fa'-wij  Jtaft.  ia  pa-lio-fu'-niin;  f.  is  fsy'-ti,  the  lieet  class  of  (Iwt'lllng;  K.  iK 
the  poorer  class  ol  dwelling;  F.  is  pigptttl;  the  narrow  apaco  between  two  rows  of 
pHtll:  the  lalge  open  space  between  atone  walls  is  oamol^  ground.) 
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buildings,  reduced  to  a  church,  a  convent,  and  another  building  used 
now  as  headquarters  for  the  Government  Constabulary. 

Tlie  pueblo,  now  2,000  or  3,500  people,  was  probably  at  one  time 
larger.  There  is  a  tradition  common  in  both  Bontoc  and  Samoki  that 
in  former  years  the  ancestors  of  this  latter  pueblo  lived  northeast  of 
Bontoc  toward  the  northern  corner  of  the  pocket.  They  say  they  moved 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  because  there  they  would  have  more 
room.  There  they  have  grown  to  1,200  or  1,500  souls.  Still  later,  but 
yet  before  the  Spanish  came,  a  large  section  of  people  from  northeastern 
Bontoc  moved  bodily  to  Lias,  about  two  days  to  the  east.  They  tell 
that  a  Bontoc  woman  named  Fank'-a  was  the  wife  of  a  Lias  man,  and 
when  a  drought  and  famine  visited  Bontoc  the  section  of  the  pueblo 
from  which  she  came  moved  as  a  whole  to  Lias,  then  a  small  collection 
of  people.  Still  later,  La'-nao,  a  detached  section  of  Bontoc  on  the 
lowland  near  the  river,  was  suddenly  wiped  out  by  a  disease. 

The  Igorot  is  given  to  naming  even  small  areas  of  the  earth  within 
his  well-known  habitat,  and  there  are  four  areas  in  Bontoc  pueblo  having 
distinct  names.  These  names  in  no  way  refer  to  political  or  social 
divisions — they  are  not  the  "barrio"  of  the  coast  pueblos  of  the  Islands, 
neither  are  they  in  any  way  like  a  "ward"  in  an  American  city,  nor 
are  they  "additions"  to  an  original  part  of  the  pueblo— they  are  names 
of  geographic  areas  over  which  the  pueblo  was  built  or  has  spread.  From 
south  to  north  these  areas  are  A-fu',  Mag-e'-o,  Dao'-wi.  and  TJra-feg'. 


Bontoc  is  composed  of  seventeen  political  divisions,  called  "a'-to." 
The  geographic  area  of  A-fu'  contains  four  a'-to,  namely,  Fa-tay'-yan, 
Po-lup-o',  Am-ka'-wa,  and  Bu-yay'-yeng ;  Mag-e'-o  contains  three, 
namely,  Fi'-lig,  Mag-e'-o,  and  Cha-kong';  Dao'-wi  has  six,  namely, 
Lo-wTng'-an,  Pud-pud-chog',  Si-pa'-at,  Si-gi-chan',  So-mo-wan',  and 
Long-foy';  Ura-feg'  has  four.  Po-ki'-san,  Lu-wa'-kan,  Ung-kan',  and 
Cho'-ko.  Each  a'-to  is  a  separate  political  division.  It  has  its  public 
buildings;  has  a  separate  governing  council  which  makes  peace,  chal- 
lenges to  war,  and  accepts  or  rejects  war  challenges,  and  it  formally 
releases  and  adopts  men  who  change  residence  from  one  a'-to  to  another. 

Border  a'-to  Pa-tay'-yan  seems  to  be  developing  an  offspring — a 
new  a'-to;  a  part  of  it,  the  southwestern  border  part,  is  now  known 
as  "Tang-e-ao'."  It  is  disclaimed  as  a  separate  a'-to,  yet  it  has  a 
distinctive  name,  and  possesses  some  of  the  marks  of  an  independent 
a'-to.     In  due  time  it  will  doubtless  become  such. 

In  Sagada.  Agawa,  Takong,  and  near-by  pueblos  the  a'-to  is  said  to 
be  known  as  dap' -ay;  and  in  Balili  and  Alap  both  names  are  known. 

The  pueblo  must  be  studied  entirely  through  the  a'-to.  It  is  only 
15223 -4 
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an  aygi-egate  of  wliioli  the  vaiioiit-  a'-to  are  the  units,  and  all  the  puehlo 
life  there  is  is  due  to  the  similarity  of  interests  of  the  several  a'-to. 

Bontoc  does  not  know  when  her  pueblo  was  built — she  was  always 
where  she  now  is — but  they  say  that  som<'  of  the  a'-to  are  newer  than 
others.  In  faet,  they  divide  tliem  into  the  old  and  new.  The  newt'i- 
ones  arc  Eu-yay'-yeiig,  Am-ka'-wa,  I'o-litp-o',  Cha-koug'.  and  Po-ki'-sai» ; 
all  these  are  bor<kT  a'-to  of  the  iiucblo. 

The  generations  of  descendants  of  men  who  did  distinct  things  are 
kept  carefully  in  memory;  and  from  the  list  of  descendants  of  the  l)uild- 
ers  of  some  of  th<!  newer  a'-to  it  seems  probable  that  Cha-kong'  was 
the  last  one  built.  One  of  the  builders  was  Hal-lu-yud';  he  had  a  son 
named  Tam-bul',  and  Tani-hu]'  was  the  father  of  a  man  in  Bontoc  now 
some  twenty-five  years  old.  It  in  probable  that  Oha-kong'  was  built 
about  1830 — ^in  the  neighborhood  of  seventy-five  years  ago.  The  plat 
of  the  pueblo  seems  to  strengthen  the  impression  that  Cha-kong'  is 
the  newest  a'-to,  since  it  appears  to  liave  been  built  in  territory  previously 
used  for  rice  granaries;  it  is  all  hut  suiTounde<l  by  such  ground  now. 

One  of  the  builders  of  Bii-yay'-yeng,  an  a'-to  adjoining  Cha-kong', 
and  also  one  of  the  newer  ones,  was  Ba-la-ge'.  Ba-la-ge'  was  the  great- 
great-great-grandfather  of  Mud-do',  who  is  a  middle-aged  man  now  in 
Bontoc.  The  generations  of  fatliere  descending  from  Ba-la-ge'  to  Mud- 
do'  are  the  following :  Bang-eg',  Cag-i'-yu,  Bit-e',  and  Ag-kus'.  It  seemn 
from  this  evidence  tiiat  the  a'-to  Bu-yay'-yeng  was  built  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago.  These  facts  suggest  a  much  giv?ater  age  for  the 
older  a'-to  of  the  pueblo. 

An  a'-to  has  three  classes  of  buildings  occupied  by  the  people— the 
fawi  and  pabafunan,  jmblic  strueturcs  for  boys  and  men,  and  the 
olag  for  girls  and  young  women  before  their  permanent  marriage ;  and 
tlie  dwellings  occupied  by  families  and  by  widows,  which  are  called 
afong.  Each  of  these  three  classes  of  Ijuildings  plays  a  distinct  role 
in  the  life  of  the  people. 

The  pa-ba-fu'-nan  is  the  home  of  the  various  a'-to  ceremonials.  It 
is  sacred  to  the  men  of  the  a'-to,  and  on  no  occasion  do  the  women  or 
girls  enter  it. 

All  boys  from  3  or  4  years  of  age  and  all  men  who  have  no  wives 
sleep  nightly  in  the  pa-ba-fu'-nan  or  in  the  fa'-wi. 

The  pa-ba-fu'-nan  building  consists  of  a  low.  squat,  stone-sided  struc- 
ture partly  covered  with  a  grass  roof  laid  on  a  crude  frame  of  poles; 
the  stone  walls  extend  beyond  the  roof  at  one  end  and  form  an  open 
court.  The  roofed  part  is  about  8  by  10  feet,  and  usually  is  not  over 
5  feet  high  in  any  part,  inside  measure;  the  size  of  the  court  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  of  the  roofed  section.  In  some  pa-ba-fu'-nan 
a  part  of  the  court  is  roofed  over  for  shelter  in  case  of  rain,  but  is 
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n  t  willcl  m  Unl  r  this  r  f  1\11  of  lo^  11^  r  s,  i  r  Uj 
tound  tucked  an  i^  Carab  o  horn  i  I  c!  k  t  tl  r  r  iho 
commonly  ^cen  in  such  plate* 

In  inajiy  ciset  the  n\  n  i.ourt  is  ahilel  1  >  »  ti  t  Po  t  ii  t>und 
lear  1  ibovc  luo'it  of  tht  cturts  Some  irt  oil  aud  bhikenal  thtrs 
an.  ill  I  lit  gone— a  short  stump  1  ting  all  tint  prijectB  above  tliL  tarth 
llie  toj  of  some  postji  are  rudely  car\cd  to  itprestnt  a  humm  head 
on  the  tops  of  others  is  m  a  to  Lowmgan  and  bipaat  thtro  are  stones 
which  «tnkingly  reseml  le  human  skulL  It  ib  to  the  t  p&  of  the  t 
post&  that  the  enemy  a  head  it  attached  when  a  vietonoi  warrioi 
ntutn  t{  his  i  to  Both  the  roofe  1  and  court  sect  ona  ire  p  ived 
with  stone  ind  lirgt,  tones  ire  also  arranged  around  the  sides  of  the 
court  some  raoie  or  less  elevate  1  is  state  they  arc  worn  &mootli  and 
shiny  1  y  gentiations  of  ust  In  t!  e  ttntcr  if  the  tourt  is  the  bn  oi  Ider 
ing  rcmiin  of  a  fui,  ihc  j  ih  >p  niug  into  the  covered  part  is  a  small 
loorway  conne  ting  it  Hith  tl  court  This  d  or  is  barely  laigi  enough 
to  permit  a  man  to  squeeze  in  sidewitie  it  is  often  not  over  2^  feet  high 
and  10  mclus  wide  The  occupanth  of  the  pa-ba-fu'-nan  usually  sleep 
I  Uriel  up  naked  )n  tlie  smooth  flat  stones.  A  few  people  have  iimo 
slat  mats  some  of  wliicli  loll  up  whib  othei-s  are  inflexible,  and  they 
lie  on  these  ov(i  the  -itoue  pavement  Fire's  are  built  in  sill  sleeping 
looms  when  it  is  e  )kl.  and  the  r  h  ms  all  close  tightly  with  a  doov. 

In  the  court  of  the  buihhng  the  men  lounge  whi  n  not  at  w  iik  in  th( 
helds  the)  «]ee|)  or  sniokt  and  chit,  tenit  babies  or  make  utcnsiK  and 
weapons  J  he  pibafn'nan  is  the  nnns  club  by  day  mid  the  un 
miined  man  s  dormiton  by  night  and  as  such  it  ib  the  social  center 
for  all  men  of  the  a'  to  and  it  hiiborh  at  night  all  men  Msitm^  from 
ether  pueblos 

Each  a  to  except  Lhikong  has  a  pa  ba  f u  nan  Winn  tin  men  of 
( hakong  were  building  theirs  they  met  the  pueblo  of  Sidingi  in 
combat  ind  one  of  the  buiUleri  lost  his  head  to  Sidangi  Then  the 
old  men  of  Chakonsj  couneikd  together  thcj  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  v/A'*  bad  for  the  a  to  to  lia\e  a  pa  ba  f u  nan  and  none  has 
over  been  built  This  ihucnce  of  the  pa  ba  fu  nan  in  some  way  detracts 
from  the  importanet  of  tlit  a  to  m  the  minds  1 1  the  people  For 
instance  m  th<  eail>  stages  of  this  study  I  was  to!  I  He\cril  times  that 
thtre  are  sixtc  n  (md  not  seventeen)  i  ti  m  Bontoc  TIk  hrst  list 
of  i' to  written  did  not  include  Chikong  it  vvas  diKucred  onl>  when 
the  pueblo  was  plitted,  md  at  that  time  mj  intoimintH  sought  to  pa=ft 
it  over  by  saying  "It  is  Chakong,  but  it  has  no  pa-ha-fu'-nan."  The 
explanation  of  the  obscurity  of  Ohakong  in  the  minds  of  the  Igorot 
seems  to  he  that  the  a'-to  ceremonial  fs  more  important  than  the  a'-to 
council— that  the  emotional  and  not  the  mentiil  h  held  uppermost,  that 
the  people  of  Bontoc  flow  together  through  feeling  better  than  they 
drive  together  through  cold  force  or  control. 
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The  a'-to  eeremonials  of  Oliakong  are  held  in  the  pa-ba-fu'-nan  of 
neighboring  a'-to,  as  in  Sigiehan,  Pudpudchog,  or  Filig,  and  this  seems 
partially  to  destroy  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  unfortunate  a'-to. 

Each  a'to  has  a  fa'-wi  building — a  structure  greatly  resembling  to  the 
pa-ba-fu'-nan,  and  impossible  to  be  distinguished  from  it  by  one  looking 
at  the  structure  from  tJie  outside.  The  fa'-wi  and  pa-ba-fu'-nan  are 
shown  in  Pis.  XXX,  XXXI,  and  XXXII.  PI.  XXIX  shows  a  section  of 
Sipaat  a'-to  with  its  fa'-wi  and  pa-ba-fu'-nan.  The  fa'-wi  is  the  a'-to 
council  house;  as  such  it  is  more  frequented  by  the  old  men  than  by  the 
younger.  The  fa'-wi  also  shelters  the  skulls  of  human  heads  taken  by 
the  a'-to.  Outside  the  pueblo,  along  certain  trails,  there  are  simple 
structures  also  called  "fa'wi,"  shelters  whore  parties  halt  for  feasts,  etc., 
while  on  varioiis  ceremonial  journeys. 

The  fa'-wi  and  pa-ba-fa'-nan  of  each  a'-to  are  near  together,  and  in 
live  they  are  under  the  same  roof,  though  there  is  no  doorway  for  inter- 
communication. What  was  said  of  the  pa-ba-fu'-nan  as  a  social  center 
is  equally  true  of  the  fa'-wi;  each  is  the  lounging  place  of  men  and 
boys,  and  the  dormitory  of  unmarried  males. 

In  Samoki  each  of  the  eight  a'-to  has  only  one  public  building,  and 
that  is  known  simply  as  "a'-to." 

One  is  further  convinced  of  an  extensive  early  movement  of  the 
primitive  Malayan  from  its  pristine'ncst  by  the  presence  of  institutions 
similar  to  the  pa-ba-fu'-nan  and  fa'-wi  over  a  vast  territory  of  the 
Asiatic  mainland  as  well  as  the  Asiatic  Islands  and  Oceania.  That 
these  widespread  institutions  sprang  from  the  same  source  will  be  seen 
clearly  in  the  quotations  appearing  in  the  footnote  below. ^  The  visible 
exponent  of  the  institutions  is  a  building  forbidden  to  women,  the 
functions  of  which  arc  several;  it  is  a  dormitory  for  men — generally 
unmarried  men — a  council  house,  a  guardliouse,  a  guest  house  for 
men,  a  center  for  ceremonials  of  the  group,  and  a  resting  place  for  the 
trophies  of  the  chase  and  war — a  "head  house." 

al,  India; 

•  •  •  In  this  house  all  tUe 
;rty,  ana  in  tula  any  travelers 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


■'Barraelts  for  the  unmarried  young  men  •  '  •  are  common  In  and  around  Assam 
among  non-Aryan  racea.  Tbe  InstUutlon  is  here  seen  In  varloua  atages  ol  decline  or  tran- 
sition. In  the  cane  of  'head-hunters'  the  young  men's  barracks  arc  invariably  guard- 
houaes.  at  the  entrance  to  the  village,  anfl  those  on  guard  at  night  kerp  tally  ot  the  men 
who  U'ftve  and  return."— Op.  eit.,  vol,  xxn,  p.  248. 

Gertrude  M.  Godden  writes  at  length  ot  the  young  men's  house  of  the  N&gi  and  other 
frontier  tribes  ot  northeast  India :  "Before  leaving  the  NSga  social  customs  one  prominent 
feature  of  their  village  society  must  be  noticed.  This  is  the  rtefcfto  chang,  an  institution  In 
some  respects  similar  to  the  bachelors'  hall  of  the  Melaneaiatis,  which  again  Is  compared 
with  the  balai  and  other  public  halla  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  This  building,  also  called 
a  Morang,  was  used  for  the  double  purpose  of  a  sleeping  place  for  the  young  men  and  as  a 
guard  or  watch  house  for  the  village.  The  custom  of  the  young  men  sleeping  together  Is 
one  tbat  is  constantly  noticed  in  accounts  ot  the  N&gii  tribes,  and  a  tike  custom  prevailed 
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The  o'-iag  is  the  iloriiiitorj'  of  the  girls  in  an  a'-to  irom  the  age 
of  about  2  years  until  they  marry,  jt  is  a  small  stone  and  mud- walled 
structure,   roofed   with   grass,   in   which  a  grown   person  can  seldom 


"Tbe  youae  laeu's  hull  Is  ynrlously  described  and  oamed.  An  artlLle  lu  tlie  jDUrnal  i 
Che  ladiBB  ArcblpelBgo.  1S4S,  says  that  onioDg  the  N&s&b  the  bachelors  haU  of  the  Days 
viUage  ss  found  under  the  name  of  'Mooring.'  In  this  all  the  tMi^s  of  the  age  of  9  or  1 
upward  reside  apart.  In  a  report  of  1B54  tlie  'morungs'  are  deocribeil  la  large  buildini 
generally  situated  at  the  principal  entrances  and  varying  in  number  aciordlng  to  the  sli 
of  the  village  :  they  are  In  fact  the  maiu  guardhouse,  and  here  all  the  >iiung  uomarric 
men  sleep.  In  front  of  the  marujig  is  a  raised  platform  as  a  lookout  cooimandiug  a 
extensive  view  of  all  approaeljea,  where  a  Nagft  is  always  kept  on  duty  as  a  sentry  •  " 
la  the  Morungs  are  kept  sXulls  carried  oK  in  battle :  these  are  suspended  by  a  strlii 
along  the  wall  In  one  or  more  rows  over  each  other.  In  one  ot  the  Morungs  of  the  Chai 
guae  vUlage,  Captain  Brodle  counted  one  hundred  and  thirty  skulls.  •  •  •  Besidi 
these  there  isos  a  large  ba'^ket  full  of  broken  pipces  of  skulls  Captain  Ilolrojd.  fro: 
nhoie  memorandum  the  above  is  quoted   speaks  latei  of  the  Uorung  aa  the    hall  of  justic 


The    Murangi    of  another  tribe    the    Naked    tikgk 

haie   reLemlj    bee 

n  described   as 

situated  close   to   the   viUase   gate     and  consist   of   a   ce 

ntral   hall     aud   1 

>a  k   and   front 

^e^audas      In  the  large  front  veranda  are  collected  all  tl 

ides  of  the  lentr 

sleeping  berths  of  the  young  men      •     '     • 

Speaking  of  the  Mao  and  Muran  tribes  [continues  Mi 

3  dodden]    LIr    B 

rown  S1V3     the 

joung  men  ne\er  sleep  at  home  but  at  their  tlubs  whert 

they  ketp  their 

With  tbe  Aos  at  the  presijit  day  the  custom  sterns  t 

olete     sleep  ng 

girts  sleep  b\    twos  ai,d  threes  in  houses  otherwise  emi 

>ts     or  else  tenan 

ted  bj    one  old 

of  the  Melane«ian?  Is  too  tlose  to  be  overlooked  and  in  view  of  the  significance  of  all 
eiidence  lomerniug  the  corporate  life  of  early  communities  a  description  of  tbe  latter  is 
here  quoted  I  am  aware  of  no  recorded  la'^tance  of  tbe  women  s  house  other  tban  these 
N&gil  examples  In  all  the  Metanesian  groups  It  is  the  rule  that  there  Is  In  every  village 
a  buitdmg  of  pubtii.  character  Hhere  the  men  eat  and  spend  tbelr  time  the  young  men 
sleep,  strangers  are  entertained,  where  as  in  tbe  Solomon  Islands  the  canoes  are  kept, 
where  Images  are  seen,  and  from  which  women  are  generally  eitluded ;  ■  '  •  and  all 
these  no  doubt  correspond  to  the  balai  and  other  public  halls  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.'  "— 
Op.  cit.,  vol.  sxvi,  pp.  17B-1E2. 

Similar  InstitutionB  appear  to  exist  also  In  Sumatra. 

In  Borneo  among  the  Land  Dj-alis  bead  houses  called  pang.ih  are  found  m  each 
village.  Low  says  of  them  Tbe  Pangih  is  bu  It  by  the  united  elTorts  of  the  boys  and 
unmarried  men  of  the  tribe  nho  attei  having  attainid  the  age  of  puberty  are  obliged  to 
leave  the  houses  of  the  village  and  do  not  generally  frequent  them  after  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  S  or  0  years  ^Slr  Hugh  Low  Sarawak  It?  Inhabllants  and  Produc 
tious  (London,  1848J    p    280 

Lieutenant  F.  Elton  wiitcs  of  the  natives  of  Solomon  Islands       In  every  village  tbey 

settlement.  This  is  oulv  (or  fhe  men  It  being  death  for  a  female  to  enter  there  It  Is 
used  as  a  public  plaio  and  belongs  to  the  community  Am  ttrjnter  coming  to  tha  village 
goes  to  the  tamboo  house  and  rpmains  there  until  the  person  he  ii  In  quest  of  meets  him 
there. "^The  Journal  of  the  Anthrujologicil  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  vol 
XVII.  p.  97. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Forbes  writes  of  the  tribes  of  Timor  (islands  between  New  Guinea  and  Ans 
tralia)  that  they  bave  a  building  called  Uma  lulik  He  si)s  The  liilil,  can  be  at  once 
recogniied,  were  it  by  nothing  else  than  by  the  buRalo  crania  with  which  it  is  decorated 
on  the  outside.  An  officer  who  holds  one  ot  the  highest  and  certainly  the  i 
positions  in  the  kingdom  has  iharge  of  tl  e  building  and  presides  over  the  sacred  r 
which  are  conducted  in  them  ■  ■  •  The  building  Is  cared  for  bv  some  old  pen 
sometimes  by  a  man  and  bis  wife  but  tliri  must  not  hdh  being  c  f  ippusite  sex-~stav 
night,"— Op.  ci(.,  xm    pp   411    412 
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stand  erect  It  lias  ijiit  a  singlo  opening— a  door  !<«i]i(i  'M  inches  liigh 
and  10  inches  wide.  Occupying  nearly  all  the  iloor  space  are  boards 
about  4  feet  long  and  from  8  to  14  inches  wide ;  each  board  is  a  girl's 
bed.  They  are  placed  close  together,  side  by  side,  laid  on  a  frame  about 
a  foot  ahove  the  earth.  One  end,  where  the  head  rests,  is  slightly  higher 
that  the  other,  while  in  most  o'-iag  a  pole  for  a  foot  rest  runs  along  the 
foot  of  the  beds  a  few  inches  from  them.  The  building  as  shown  in 
PL  XXXIII  is  typical  of  the  nineteen  found  in  Bontoc  pueblo— 
though  it  does  not  show,  wliat  is  almost  invariably  true,  that  it  is  built 
over  one  or  more  pigsties.  This  condition  is  illustrated  in  PI.  XXIX, 
where  a  widow's  house  is  shown  literally  resting  above  the  stone  walls 
of  several  sties.  Unlike  the  fawi  and  pabafunan,  the  o'-lag  has  no 
adjoining  court,  and  no  shady  surroundings.  It  is  built  to  house  the 
occupants  only  at  night. 

The  o'-iag  is  not  so  distinctly  an  ato  institution  as  the  pabafunan 
and  fawi.  Ato  Ungkan  never  had  an  o'-l^g.  The  demand  is  not  so 
urgent  as  that  of  some  ato,  since  there  are  only  thirteen  families 
in  Ungkan.     The  girls  occupy  o'-lag  of  neighboring  ato. 

The  o'-lag  of  Luwakan,  of  Lowingan,  and  of  Sipaat  (the  last  situated 
in  liowingan)  arc  broken  down  and  unused  at  pres<'nt.  There  are  no 
marriageable  girls  in  any  of  thea;  three  ato  now,  and  the  small  girls 
occupy  near-by  o'-l^g.  These  three  o'-lag  will  be  rebuilt  when  the  girls 
are  large  enough  to  cook  food  for  the  men  who  build.  The  o'-lag  of 
Amkawa  is  in  Buyayyeng  near  the  o'-l&g  of  the  latter;  it  is  there  by 
choice  of  the  occupants. 

Mageo,  with  her  twenty  families,  also  lias  two  o'-hlg,  hut  both  are 
situated  in  Pndpudehog. 

The  o'-iag  is  tlie  only  Igorot  building  which  lias  received  a  specific 
name,  all  others  bear  simply  the  class  name.^ 

In  Sagada  and  somi'  nearby  pueblos,  as  Takong  and  Agawa,  the 
o'-l^  is  said  to  be  called  If-gan'. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Damant  is  quoted  from  the  CaicTitta  Keview  {vol.  (il,  p.  !);i) 
as  saying  that  among  the  Nagiis,  frontier  tribes  of  northeast  Inilia — 

Only  very  young  children  live  entirely  with  their  parents ;  "  •  •  the 
women  have  also  a  house  of  their  own  called  the  "deklii  ehang,"  where  the  unmar- 
ried girls  are  supposed  to  live. 


•The  o'-IHe  of  Buyayyeng  U  known  as  La-mi 

.'-kan ; 

"that  oTAmkawa^  In  Buyayyeng.  is 

Ma-fa'-lal:  that  of  Polupo  Is  Ma-lu-tan'.     Tht 

f  Fatayyan  are  Ka-lang'-hang  and 

A-ta'-tl.      Ta-tfng'  is  the  o'-ISb  in  the  Taog-e-a 

on  of  Fatayyan,     Chuag-ma'  Is  the 

one  In  Fllig,      Lang-i-a'  and  Ab-lo'  are  the  two 

of  Magi 

?o,  both  In  Pudpudehog.      The  o'-l^g 

St-mang'-an.     The  one  of  Pudpud- 

fbog    \3    Yfld-ka'.      Sung-ub'    is   the    o'-lag    ot 

Sipaat 

,    situated    in    Lowingan.      Kay-pa', 

O'-ISB  c 

it  Sigkhan.  Somowan.  and  Pokiaan. 

Ag-lay'-m  is  the  o'-iag  of  Luwakan,  and  Tal-pi 

jg  and 

Say-ki'-pit  are  o'-lSg  of  Choko  and 

Longtoy,  respectively. 
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Again  Mr.  Damaiit  wrote: 

I  saw  Doklii  ehang  liere  for  tlie  first  tiiiif.  All  tlip  unmarried  girls  sleep  tbere 
at  niglit,  but  it  ia  deserted  in  tlie  day.  it  is  not  niiieli  different  from  nny  ordinary 
house. ' 

Separate  slueping  houses  for  gii'ls  simihir  to  th(j  o'-liig,  I  judge,  are 
also  found  occasionally  in  Assam.'' 

Wheroas,  so  far  as  known,  the  o'-lag  oceurB  with  the  Igorot  only 
among  the  Bontoc  cultiiro  group,  yet  the  above  quotations  and  references 
point  to  a  similar  institution  among  distant  people — among  some  of  the 
i^iniie   ]x'0]ilo  wlio    have  an   institution   very   similar   to   the   paliafunan 


A'-fong  is  the  general  name  for  Bontoc  dwellings,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds.  The  first  is  the  fay'-u  (Pis.  XXXIV  and  XXXVI), 
the  large,  open,  board  dwelling,  .some  12  by  15  fret  square,  with 
side  walls  only  3^  feet  high,  and  having  a  tall,  top-heavy  grass  roof. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  prosperous.  1'he  other  is  tlie  kat-yu'-fong 
(PI.  XXXVII),  the  smaller,  closed,  frequently  mnd-wall(><l  dwelling 
of  poor  families,  and  commonly  of  the  widows. 

The  family  dwelling  primarily  serves  two  purpost^s— it  is  the  place 
where  the  jnan,  his  wife,  and  small  child  sleep,  and  where  tlie  entire 
family  takes  its  food. 

The  fay'-ii  is  built  at  ctonsiderable  e.vpeiise.  Three  or  four  men  are 
required  for  a  period  of  about  two  months  to  get  out  tlie  pine  boards 
and  timbers  in  the  forest.  Each  piece  of  timber  for  any  permanent 
building  is  completed  at  tiie  time  it  is  cut  from  the  tree,  and  is  left 
to  'ieason  in  the  mountains-  sometimes  it  remains  st'veral  yeirt  (Sh 
PI  WXV  )  IMien  all  is  rtah  to  construct  the  Iwelhng  tht  o«nti 
annoimcth  his  intention  Somt  '00  nun  of  th(  piidlo  gather  to  tr^l 
the  building  and  two  ir  three  dozen  wonun  tome  to  piti  it  md  cook 
til  iu,LChsar5  fool  foi  whtrta'i  no  wage  is  paid  the  laborers  all  ir 
feasted  at  tht  cost  of  much  ncc  an  1  several  hogs  and  a  earahao  or  two 
The  to  hog  anl  fia  tm^  contmue  about  ten  days 

Th  f  Ibwmj,  dtseriftion  if  a  fav  u  is  of  an  onhnaiy  dwelling  in 
Bontoc  pueblo  llu  fa\  u  are  ill  constructed  on  the  sawn  plan  thou^l 
a  few  arc  larger  than  th  one  here  described  and  some  few  arc  smaller 
The  front  anl  lack  walls  of  the  house  are  3  feet  d  mclits  high  and  l-* 
feet  b  mcht  lon^  Tht  two  idi  walls  are  tht  -Jime  height  as  tht  ends 
but  are  1^  feet  C  inehes  long  Ihe  rear  wall  is  built  of  stonch  carefully 
chinked  with  mud  Tht  side  walls  consist  each  of  two  hoards  extending 
the  full  length  of  the  structure     The  front  wall  is  cut  neai  the  middle 
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I'roiii  Lop  to  boLtoiu  with  a  duorwiij'  i  Joot  4  inulius  wiilu;  otherwise  llio 
front  wall  is  like  the  two  siilu  walls,  except  that  it  has  a  roughJj 
triangular  timber  grooved  along  the  lower  side  and  fitted  over  the  top 
board  as  a  cap.  The  doorposts  are  two  timbers  sunk  in  the  ground; 
their  tops  fit  into  the  t\vo  "caps,"  and  each  has  a  groove  from  top  to 
bottom  into  which  tlie  ends  ot  the  boards  of  the  front  wall  are  inserted. 
A  few  dwellings  have  a  door  consisting  of  a  single  board  set  on  end 
and  swinging  on  a  projection  sunk  in  a  hole  in  a  doorsill  buried  in  the 
earth;  the  upper  part  of  the  door  swings  on  a  string  secured  to  the 
doorpost  and  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  door. 

At  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  building,  immediately  inside  the 
walls,  is  a  post  set  in  the  ground  and  standing  G  feet  9  inches  high. 
The  boards  of  the  walls  are  tied  to  these  corner  posts,  and  the  greater 
part  of  tile  weight  of  the  roof  rests  on  tlieir  tops.  Four  otiier  posts,  also 
planted  in  the  ground  and  about  as  high  as  the  comer  posts,  stand  about 
4  feet  inside  the  walls  of  tlie  house  equidistant  from  the  comer  post  and 
marking  the  corners  of  a  rectangle  about  5^  feet  square.  They  directly 
support  tlie  second  story  of  the  building. 

There  is  no  floor  except  the  earth  in  the  first  story  of  the  Bontoe 
dwelling,  and  from  the  door  at  the  front  of  the  building  to  the  two 
rear  posts  of  the  four  central  ones  there  is  an  unobstructed  passage  or 
aisle  called  "eha-la'-nan."  At  one's  left,  as  he  enters  the  door,  is  a 
small  room  called  "chap-aa"'  5^  feet  squai'e  separated  from  the  aisle 
by  a  row  of  low  stones  partially  sunk  in  the  earth.  The  earth  in  this 
room  is  excavated  so  that  the  floor  is  about  1  foot  lower  than  that  of 
the  remainder  of  the  building,  and  in  its  center  the  peculiar  double 
wooden  rice  mortar  is  imbedded  in  the  eart.ii.  It  is  in  the  chap-an' 
that  the  family  rice  and  millet  is  threshed.  At  the  left  of  the  aisle  and 
immediately  beyond  the  chap-an',  separated  from  ii.  by  a  board  partition 
the  same  height  as  the  outside  walls  of  the  house,  ij  the  cooking  room, 
called  "cha^lc=ka"nan'  si  mo-o'-to."  It  is  approximately  the  same  size 
as  the  threshing  room.  There  are  neither  boards  nor  stones  to  cut 
this  cooking  room  off  from  the  open  aisle  of  the  h>use,  but  its  widUi 
is  determined  by  a  low  pile  of  stones  built  along  its  farther  side  from  the 
outer  house  wall  toward  the  aisle  and  ending  at  the  rear  left  post  of 
the  four  central  ones.  In  the  face  oE  this  stone  wall  are  three  con- 
cavities— fireplaces  over  which  cooking  pots  are  placed.  Arranged  along 
the  outer  wall,  and  about  2  feet  high,  is  a  board  shelf  on  wliieh  the 
water  jars  are  kept. 

At  tlie  right  of  the  aisle,  as  one  enters  the  building,  is  a  hroiid  shelf 
about  13  feet  long;  in  width  it  extends  from  the  side  wall  to  the  two 
right  central  posts.  On  this  shelf,  called  "ehflk'-so,"  are  placed  the 
various  baskets  and  other  utensils  and  implements  of  everyday  use. 
Beneath  it  are  stored  the  small  cages  or  coops  in  which  the  chickens 
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sloep  at  night.  Tlierc  are  a  few  fay'-ii  in  Bontoc  lu  wliicli  tlie  tlitesliing 
room  and  cooking  room  are  on  the  right  of  the  aialo  and  the  long  bench 
is  on  the  left,  hut  they  are  very  rare  exceptions. 

In  the  rear  of  the  building  is  a  board  partition  apparently  extending 
from  one  side  wall  to  the  other.  The  bench  at  the  right  of  the  aisle 
ends  against  this  partition,  and  on  the  left  the  stone  fireplaces  are 
built  against  it.  This  rear  section  is  covered  over  with  boards  at  the 
height  of  the  outside  wall,  so  that  a  low  box  is  formed,  3^  feet  high 
and  4^  feet  wide.  At  the  rear  of  the  aisle  a  door  3  feet  high  and  1 
foot  4  inches  wide  swings  into  this  rear  apartment,  which,  when 
the  door  is  again  closed,  is  as  black  as  night.  An  examination  of  the 
inside  of  this  section  shows  it  to  be  entirely  walled  with  stones  except 
where  the  narrow  door  cuts  it.  By  inside  measure  it  is  only  3  feet  6 
inches  wide  and  G  feet  Us  inches  long.  This  is  the  sleeping  apartment, 
and  is  called  ang-an'.  As  one  crawls  into  this  kennel  he  is  likely  to 
place  his  hands  among  ashes  and  charred  sticks  which  mark  tlic  place  for 
a  fire  on  cold  nights.  The  left  end  of  the  ang-an'  contains  two  hoards 
or  beds  for  the  man  and  his  wife.  Each  board  is  about  18  inches  wide 
and  4  feet  long;  they  are  raised  3  or  3  inches  from  the  earth,  and  the 
head  of  the  bed  is  slightly  higher  than  the  foot.  A  pole  is  laid  across 
the  apartment  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sleeping  boards,  and  on  this  the 
occupants  rest  their  feet  and  toast  them  before  the  small  lire.  At  both 
ends  of  the  ang-an',  outside  the  store  walls,  is  a  small  hidden  secret 
space  called  "kflb-kiib,"  in  which  the  family  hides  many  of  its  choice 
possessions.  During  abundant  camote  gathering,  however,  1  have  seen 
the  kflb-kub  filled  with  camotes.  I  should  probably  not  have  discovered 
these  spaces  had  there  not  been  so  great  a  discrepancy  between  the  inside 
measure  of  the  sleeping  room  and  width  of  the  building. 

I  know  of  no  other  primitive  dwellings  in  the  Philippines  than  the 
ones  in  the  Bontoc  culture  area  which  are  built  directly  on  tlie  ground. 
Most  of  them  are  raised  on  posts  several  feet  from  the  earth.  Some 
few  have  side  walls  extending  to  the  ground,  hut  even  those  have  a 
floor  raised  2,  3,  or  more  feet  from  the  ground  and  which  is  reached  by 
means  of  a  short  ladder. 

The  second  story  of  the  Bontoc  dwelling  is  supported  on  the  four 
central  posts.  On  all  sides  it  projects  beyond  them,  so  that  it  is  about 
7  feet  square;  it  is  about  5  feet  higli.  A  door  enters  the  second  story 
directly  from  the  aisle,  and  is  reached  by  an  8-foot  ladder.  This  second 
story  is  constructed,  floor  and  side  walls,  of  hoards.  The  side  walls 
cease  at  about  the  height  of  3  feet  where  a  horizontal  shelf  is  built  on 
them  extending  outside  of  them  to  the  roof.  It  is  about  2  feet  wide 
and  is  usually  stored  with  unthreshed  rice  and  millet  or  with  jars  of 
preserved  meats.  Just  at  the  left  on  the  floor,  as  one  enters  the  second 
story,  is  an  earth-filled  square  corner  walled  in  by  two  poles.     On  this 
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earth  aru  tlirec  Btonta — the  fireplacf,  wherii  each  year  a  chicken  is 
cooked  in  a  household  ceremony  at  the  close  of  rice  harvests. 

Rising  above  the  second  story  is  a  third.  In  the  smaller  dwellings 
this  third  story  is  only  an  attic  of  the  second,  but  in  the  larger  buildings 
it  is  an  independent  story.  To  be  sure,  it  is  entered  through  the  floor, 
but  a  ladder  is  used,  and  its  floor  is  of  strong  heavy  boards.  It  is  at  all 
times  a  storeroom,  usually  only  for  cereals.  In  the  smaller  houses  it 
amounts  simply  to  a  broad  shelf  about  the  height  of  one's  waist  as  he 
stands  on  the  floor  of  the  second  story  and  his  head  and  upper  body  rise 
through  the  hole  in  the  floor.  In  the  larger  houses  a  person  may  climb 
into  the  third  story  and  work  there  witJi  practically  as  in\iuli  freedom 
as  in  the  second. 

The  5-foot  ridgepole  of  the  steep,  heavy,  grass  roof  is  supported  by 
two  posts  rising  from  the  basal  timbers  of  tl|e  third  story.  The  roof 
falls  away  sliarply  from  the  ridgepole  not  only  at  the  sides  but  at  the 
ends,  so  that,  except  at  the  ridge,  the  roof  appears  square.  Immediately 
beneath  botli  ends  of  the  ridgepole  there  is  a  small  opening  in  the  grass 
through  which  the  smoUe  of  the  cooking  fires  is  supposed  to  escape. 
However,'  I  liave  scarcely  ever  seen  smoke  issue  from  them,  and,  since 
the  entire  inner  part  of  the  building  from  the  floor  of  the  second  story 
to  tlic  ridgepole  is  thickly  covered  with  soot,  it  seems  that  little 
uneonsunietl  carbon  escapes  through  tlie  smoke  holes.  The  lower  part 
of  the  roof,  for  3J  feet,  descends  at  a  less  steep  angle,  thus  forming 
practically  an  awning  against  sun  and  rain.  Its  lower  edge  is  about 
4  feet  from  the  ground  and  projects  some  4  feet  beyond  the  side  walls 
of  the  lower  story. 

The  kat-yu'-fong,  the  dwelling  of  the  poor,  consists  of  a  one-story 
structure  built  on  the  ground  with  the  earth  for  the  floor.  Some  such 
buildings  have  a  partition  m-  partial  partition  running  across  tlieni, 
beyond  which  are  the  sleeping  boards,  and  there  are  shelves  hero  and 
there;  but  the  kat-yu'-fong  is  a  makeshift,  and  consequently  is  not  so 
ftxed  a  type  of  dwelling  an  the  fay'-ii. 

Piled  close  around  tlie  dwellings  is  a  supply  of  firewood  in  the  shape 
of  pme  blocks  Jf  or  -1  fet't  long,  usually  cut  from  large  trees.  These 
blocks  furnish  favorite  lounging  places  for  the  women.  The  people 
h\'c  most  of  the  time  outside  their  dwellings,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
social  life  of  the  married  women  is.  Any  time  of  day  they  may  be  seen 
close  to  the  a'-fong  in  the  shade  of  the  low,  projecting  roof  sitting 
spinning  or  paring  eamotos;  often  three  or  four  neighbors  sit  thus 
together  and  gossip.  The  men  are  seldom  with  them,  being  about  the 
ato  buildings  in  the  daytime  when  not  working.  A  few  small  children 
may  be  about  the  dwelling,  as  the  little  girls  frequently  help  in  prepar- 
ing food  for  cooking. 

During  the  day  the  dwelling  is  itiueh  alone.     When  it  is  so  left  one  and 
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soiiietmiea  two  niiio  stalks  arn  set  up  in  tlie  oartli  on  OiK-h  skh  of  the  <loor 
leaning  against  the  roof  and  projecting  some  8  feet  in  the  air.  This  is 
the  pud-i-pud',  the  "ethics  lock"  on  an  Igorot  dwelling.  An  Igorot  who 
enters  the  a'-fong  of  a  ncighhor  when  the,  pud-i-iiud'  is  ni>  is  called  a 
thief— in  the  mind  of  all  who  see  him  he  is  such, 
THE  FAMILY 

Bontoe  families  are  monogamous,  and  monogamy  is  the  rule  through- 
out the  area,  though  now  and  then  a  man  has  two  wives.  The  presidente 
of  Titipan  has  five  wives,  for  each  of  whom  he  has  a  separate  house, 
and  during  my  residence  in  Bontoe  he  was  huilding  a  sixth  house  for 
a  new  wife;  but  such  a  family  is  the  exception — I  never  heard  of  another. 

Many  marriage  unions  produce  ei<j!it  aud  ten  children,  thoiifrh.  siucc 
the  death  rate  ie  large,  it  is  probable  that  families  do  iioi  average  more 
than  six  individuals. 

OHILDBIRTir 

A  woman  is  usiially  about  her  daily  labors  in  tlic  hoiif-e,  the  moimtaius, 
or  the  irrigated  fields  almost  to  the  hour  of  childbirth.  The  child 
is  bom  without  feasting  or  ceremony,  and  only  two  or  three  friends 
witness  the  birth.  The  father  of  the  child  is  there,  if  he  is  the  woman's 
husband;  the  girl's  mother  is  also  with  her,  but  usually  there  are  no 
others,  unless  it  be  an  old  woman. 

The  expectant  woman  stands  with  her  body  bent  strongly  forward  at 
the  waist  and  supported  by  the  hands  grasping  some  convenient  house 
timber  about  the  height  of  the  hips ;  or  she  may  take  a  more  animal-like 
position,  placing  both  hands  and  feet  on  the  earth. 

The  labor,  lasting  three  or  four  hours,  is  unassisttnl  by  medicines  or 
baths ;  but  those  in  attendance — the  man  as  well  as  the  woman — hasten 
the  birth  by  a  gently  downward  drawing  of  the  hands  altont  the  woman's 
abdomen. 

During  a  period  of  t«n  days  after  ehildbirtli  tlie  mother  frequently 
bathes  herself  aboirt  the  hips  and  abdomen  with  hot  water,  but  has  no 
change  of  diet.  For  two  or  three  days  she  keeps  the  house  closely, 
reclining  much  of  the  time. 

The  Igorot  woman  is  a  constant  laborer  from  the  age  of  puberty, 
or  before,  until  extreme  incapacity  of  old  age  stays  the  hands  of  toil ;  but 
for  two  or  three  montlis  following  the  advent  of  each  babe  the  mother 
does  not  work  in  the  fields.  She  busies  lierself  about  the  house  and  with 
the  new-found  duties  of  a  mother,  while  the  husband  performs  her 
labors  in  the  fields. 

The  Igorot  loves  all  his  children,  and  says,  wlien  a  boy  is  born,  "It 
is  good,"  and  if  a  girl  is  born  he  says  it  is  equally  "good" — it  is  the 
fact  of  a  child  in  the  family  that  makes  him  happy.     People  in  the 
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Igorot  stag);  ul  culture  Jiavo  littlu  ocuasiou  Lo  prize  one  sex  over  tlie 
other.  The  Igorot  neither,  even  in  marriage.  One  is  practically  as 
capable  as  the  other  at  earning  a  living,  and  both  are  needed  in  the 
group. 

Six  or  seven  days  after  birth  a  chiclcen  is  killed  and  eaten  by  the  family 
in  honor  of  the  child,  but  there  is  no  other  ceremony- — tliere  is  not 
even  a  special  name  for  the  feast. 

If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  stillborn  child  it  is  at  once  washed, 
wrapped  in  a  bit  of  cloth,  and  buried  in  a  eamote  sementera  close  to 
the  dwelling. 


The  Igorot  do  not  understand  twins — na-a-plk',  as  the  eay.  Carabaos 
have  only  one  babe  at  a  birth,  so  why  should  women  have  two  babes? 
they  ask.  They  believe  that  one  of  the  twins,  which  unfortunate  one 
they  call  '*a-tin-fu-yang',"  is  an  anito  child;  it  is  the  offspring  of  an 
anito.^  The  anito  father  is  said  to  have  been  with  the  mother  of  the 
twins  in  her  unconscious  slumber,  and  she  is  in  no  way  criticised  or 


The  most  quiet  babe,  or,  if  they  are  equally  quiet,  the  larger  one, 
is  said  to  be  "a-tln-fu-yang',"  and  is  at  once  placed  in  an  oUa  and  buried 
alive  in  a  sementera  near  the  dwelling. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1903,  the  wife  of  A-li-koy',  of  Samoki,  gave 
birth  to  twin  babies.  Contrary  to  the  advice  and  solicitations  of  the 
old  men  and  the  universal  custom  of  the  people,  A-li-koy'  saved  both 
children,  because,  as  he  pointed  out,  an  Ilokauo  of  Bontoc  had  twin 
children,  now  7  years  old,  and  they  arc  all  right.  Thus  tlie  breaking 
down  of  this  peculiar  form  of  infanticide  may  have  begun. 


Both  married  and  unmarried  women  practice  abortion  when  for  any 
reason  the  prospective  child  is  not  desired.  It  is  usual,  however,  for 
the  mother  of  a  pregnant  girl  to  object  to  her  aborting,  saying  that 
soon  she  would  become  "po'-ta"— -the  common  mate  of  several  men, 
rather  than  the  faithful  wife  of  one. 

Abortion  is  accomplished  without  the  use  of  drugs  and  is  successful 
only  during  the  iirst  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  pregnancy.  The  abdomen  is 
bathed  for  several  days  in  hot  water,  and  the  body  is  pressed  and 
stroked  downward  with  the  hands.  The  foetus  is  buried  by  the  woman. 
Only  the  woman  herself  or  her  mother  or  other  near  female  friend  is 
present  at  the  abortion,  though  no  effort  is  made  at  secrecy  and  its 
practice  is  no  disgrace. 

'An  anito,  aa  is  developed  In  a  later  chapter,  Is  the  name  given  the  spirit  ol  a  dead 
person.  The  anito  dwell  in  and  about  the  pueblo,  and,  among  other  ol  tijeir  lunctions, 
tbey  cause  mi>st  aU  diseases  and  aliments  of  the  people  and  practli^ally  all  dcBthB, 
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All  male  babes  are  called  "kil-lang"'  and  all  girl  babes  "gna-an'." 
All  live  practically  the  same  life  day  after  day.  Their  sole  nourishment 
ie  their  mother's  milk,  varied  now  and  then  by  that  of  some  other 
woman,  if  the  mother  ia  obliged  to  leave  the  babe  for  a  half  day  or  so. 
When  the  labcs  first  teeth  appeal  it  has  a  shglit  Lhin^e  of  diet  li* 
attendant  now  and  then  feeds  it  cooked  rice  thirougl  ly  masticated  and 
mixed  with  <?aliva  This  focd  i-.  passed  to  the  chilis  mouth  directlv 
from  that  of  the  ittendant  by  contact  of  hps— -quite  at,  the  domcbtic 
canarv  feeds  its  young  The  babc!  ire  always  i  nclothed  ind  for  several 
monthf  are  washed  diih  in  old  water  usuilh  both  morning  md  night 
It  IS  a  common  sight  it  the  rner  to  see  the  mither  who  hai  come 
down  w  th  her  bibe  on  her  lack  for  m  cUa  of  water  bathe  the  babe 
who  nt-ver  seems  at  all  frightcied  m  the  process  but  to  enjoy  it — thi= 
toD  at  timrs  when  the  water  would  'icem  to  be  uncomfortablj  coll 
One  often  &ees  the  father  Dr  grandmith  i  wiehing  the  older  bale"*  at 
the  river 

Bit  m  spite  of  these  hatha  the  Igorot  babe  at  lei  t  if  tor  it  has 
TLiehed  the  age  of  six  or  eight  months  when  seen  m  the  pueblo  i', 
almo=!t  without  exception  very  dirty  a  ehdd  of  a  ^ear  or  a  year  and 
a  half  IS  usually  repulsiveh  so  It<!  lead  has  recened  no  attention 
since  birth  and  is  scaly  and  dirtj  if  not  actually  f  11  of  s>res  Its 
baths  are  now  rdativelj  mfrequent  and  its  need  of  them  as  it  plavs 
on  the  1  rt  floor  if  the  dweling  or  pabafman  even  moPL  uigent  that 
■nhcn  it  spent  most  of  its  tim    m  the  cairvmg  blanket 

Babes  have  no  cradks  oi  atiticn  i  plates  f  >r  leit  or  sleep  A  babe 
slumbering  or  awake  is  never  1 1  1  do«  n  alone  because  of  the  fear 
that  an  amto  will  mjurt  it  \t  night  the  babe  sleeps  between  its  parents, 
on  its  mother's  arm.  It  spends  its  days  almost  without  exception  sit- 
ting in  a  blanket  which  is  tied  over  the  shoulder  of  one  of  its  parents, 
its  brother,  or  its  sister.  There  it  hangs,  awake  or  asleep,  sitting  or 
sprawling,  often  a  pitiable  little  object  with  the  sun  m  its  eyes  and  th 
flies  hovering  over  its  dirty  face.  Frequently  a  child  of  only  5  or  6  years 
old  may  be  seen  with  a  babe  on  its  back,  and  older  children  are  constant 
baby  tenders.  Babes  may  be  found  in  the  fawi  and  pibafunan  where 
the  men  are  lounging  {PI.  XXXIl),  and  the  old  men  and  women  also 
care  for  their  grandchildren.  Grown  people  quite  is  cimmrnly  carry 
the  babe  astride  one  hip  if  they  have  an  empty  hand  which  the)  can  put 
around  it,  and  often  a  mother  along  the  trail  carries  it  at  her  breast 
where  it  seemingly  nurses  as  contentedly  as  when  m  the  shade  of  the 
dwelling. 

Children  are  generally  weaned  long  before  tlie\   ire  i  \ears   >Id   but 
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twice  I  have  seen  a  young  pillager  of  5  years,  while  patting  and  stroking 
his  mother's  hips  and  body  as  she  transplanted  rice,  yield  to  his  early 
bahy  instinct  and  suckle  from  her  pendant  breasts 

\ftur  the  child  is  about  2  years  of  age  it  is  not  eastomarj'  for  it  to 
Mleep  longer  at  the  lioine  of  the  parents;  the  girl  goes  niglitly  to  tlie 
olag,  and  the  boy  to  the  pabafnnan  or  the  fawi.  However,  tliis  is  not 
a  hard-and-fast  nde,  and  tlie  age  at  which  the  cliild  goes  to  tlie  olag 
or  fawi  depends  nnicli  on  circumstances.  The  length  of  time  it  sleeps 
with  tlic  parents  doubtless  depends  upon  the  advent  or  nonadvunt  of 
another  child.  If  a  little  girl  has  a  widowed  grandmother  or  aunt  she 
may  sleep  for  a  few  years  with  her.  During  the  warmer  montlis  one 
or  two  children  may  sleep  on  the  stationary  broad  bench,  the  chukso,  in 
tho  open  part  of  the  parents'  house.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  after  the 
ages  of  ()  or  1'  all  ehildron  are  found  nightly  in  the  olag,  pabafunan,  oi' 
fawi.  I  luive  seen  a  group  of  little  girls  from  4  to  10  years  old, 
immediately  after  supper  and  while  some  families  weni  still  eating, 
sitting  around  a  small  hlaze  of  fire  just  outside  the  door  of  their  olag. 
The  Igorot  child  iis  a  rule  knows  its  pa.rents"  home  onlv  as  a  place  to 
,-Ai.  There  is  abiui^t  aTi  ciiImv  -.xh-nK-v  oT  luivtliin- \vliieh  may  be 
(.lil.'d  liome  life. 


Iht  Igoiot  hi-i  no  deflnitL  "-Vbtem  of  naming,  l^an^uts  may  frequently 
ihinge  tht  naniL  of  a  child  and  an  individual  may  change  his  during 
maturity  There  are  several  reasons  why  names  are  changed,  but  there 
IS  no  &\&tem   nor  if>  it  ever  necessan^  to  change  them. 

\.  thild  usually  receive^  its  hrst  personal  name  between  the  years  of  3 
and  S.  This  first  name  is  always  that  of  some  dead  ancestor,  usually 
only  two  or  three  generations  past.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  belief 
that  the  anito  of  the  ancestor  cares  for  and  protects  its  descendants 
when  tliey  are  abroad.  If  the  name  a  child  hears  is  that  of  a  dead 
ancestor  it  will  receive  the  protection  of  the  anito  of  the  ancestor;  if  the 
child  does  not  prosper  or  lias  accidents  or  ill  health,  the  parents  will 
seek  a  more  careful  or  more  benevolent  protector  in  the  anito  of  some 
other  ancestor  whose  name  is  given  the  child. 

To  illustrate  this  changing  of  names:  A  boy  in  Tukukan,  two  hours 
from  Bontoc,  was  first  named  Sa-pang'  when  less  than  a  year  old.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  tho  paternal  grandfather,  An-ti'-ko,  died  iu  Tukukan, 
and  the  babe  was  named  An-ti'-ko.  In  a  few  years  the  h()y's  father 
died,  and  the  mother  married  a  man  in  Bontoc,  the  home  of  her 
childhood.  She  moved  to  Bontoc  with  her  boy,  and  then  changed  his 
name  to  Fa-li-kao',  her  dead  father's  name.  The  reason  for  this  last 
change  was  because  the  anito  of  An-ti'-ko,  always  in  or  about  Tukukan, 
could  not  care  for  the  child  in  Bontoc,  whereas  the  anito  of  Pa-li-kao' 
in  Bontoc  could  do  so. 
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The  selection  ol'  tlu!  iiiunps;  of  nnufs-tors  [^  sliiiwii  by  l.lie  roHiwiujr 
generations : 

].  Mang-i-lot' 

3.  Cho-kas' 

:i.    Koiii-ling' 

1.  Miiiig-i-lot' 

5  a.  Ivoni-iing' 
5  b.  'L'a-kay'.yeng 
5  c.  Teng-ab' 

Mang-i-loV  (4)  iw  the  baby  name  ol'  an  old  man  now  iihout  fiO  yeai-n 
old;  it  was  the  name  of  his  great-grandfather  (1).  Nmnbers  !ia,  Hh. 
rtc,  and  5d  are  the  sons  of  Mang-i-lot'  (4),  all  of  whom  died  before 
receiving  a  second  name.  The  child  Kom-ling'  {~>  n)  was  given  the 
name  of  his  paternal  grandfather  (.t).  Ta-kay'-yeng  (5h)  hears  the 
name  of  his  maternal  great-grandfather,  Teng-ab'  (5  c)  and  Ka-w6iig' 
{5  d)  both  bear  the  names  of  nncles,  brothers  of  the  boy's  niotlier.  The 
present  name  of  Mang-i-lot'  (4)  is  0-l«-wan';  thin  is  the  name  of  ii 
man  at  Barlig  whose  head  was  the  first  one  taken  hy  Mang-i-lot'.  A 
man  may  change  his  name  each  time  he  takes  a  head,  thongh  it  is 
jiot  customary  to  do  so  more  than  once  or  twice. 

Girls  as  well  as  hoys  may  receive  during  chiklhcMxl  two  of  Tliive  namet;, 
that  they  may  receive  the  protection  of  an  anito.  in  Igorot  names  there 
i"  no  vestige  of  a  kinshi])  groiij)  tracing  relation  through  either  the 
paternal  or  maternal  line. 

The  people  are  generally  reticent  about  telling  their  ]iames;  and 
when  they  do  tell,  the  name  given  is  wsnally  tiie  one  bonie  in  childhood; 
an  old  man  will  generally  answer  '■'ain-a'-ma,"  meaning  simply  "old 
man." 


Most  hoys  arc  circumcised  at  from  4  to  7  years  of  age.  The  act  of 
circumcision,  called  "sig-i-af,"  occurs  privately  without  feasting  or 
rite.  The  only  formality  is  the  payment  of  a  few  leaves  of  tobacco  to 
the  man  who  performs  the  operation.  There  are  onc^  or  two  old  men  in 
each  ato  who  understand  circumcision,  but  there  is  no  cult  for  its 
performance  or  perpetuation. 

The  foreskin  is  cut  lengthwise  on  the  upper  side  for  half  an  inch. 
Either  a  sharp,  blade-like  piece  of  bamboo  is  inserted  in  the  foreskin 
which  is  cut  from  the  inside,  or  the  back  pamt  of  a  hattle-ax  is  stuck 
firmly  in  the  earth,  and  the  foreskin  is  cut  by  being  drawn  over  the 
sharp  point  of  the  blade. 

The  Igorot  say  that  if  the  foreskin  is  not  cut  it  will  grow  long,  as 
does  the  undipped  eamote  vine.  What  tlio  origin  oi-  purpose  ot  circum- 
cision was  is  not  now  known  bv  thi'  jjeople  of  Boutoc.     The  practice  is 
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believed  to  have  come  with  thera  from  an  earlier  home;  it  ia  widespread 
in  the  Archipelago. 


The  life  of  little  girls  is  strangely  devoid  of  games  and  playthings. 
They  have  no  dolls  and  I  have  never  seen  them  play  with  the  puppies 
which  are  scattered  iiiroughout  the  puehlo  much  of  the  year — both 
common  playthings  for  the  girls  of  primitive  people.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  instinct  which  compels  most  girls,  no  matter  what  their 
grade  of  culture,  to  play  the  mother  is  given  full  expression  in  the 
necessary  care  of  babes — a  care  in  which  the  girls,  often  themselves 
almost  babes,  have  a  much  larger  part  than  their  brothers.  Girls  also 
go  to  the  fields  with  their  parents  mach  more  than  do  the  hoys. 

Girls  and  boys  never  play  together  in  the  same  group.  Time  and 
again  one  comes  suddenly  on  a  romping  group  of  chattering,  naked 
little  boys  or  girls.  They  usually  run  noiselessly  into  the  nearest 
foliage  or  behind  the  nearest  building,  and  there  stand  unmoving,  as 
a  pursued  chicken  pokes  its  head  into  the  grass  and  seems  to  think  itself 
hidden.  They  need  not  be  afraid  of  one,  seeing  him  every  day,  yet 
the  instinct  to  flee  is  strong  in  them — they  do  exactly  what  their  mothers 
do  when  suddenly  met  in  the  trail — they  run  away,  or  start  to. 

Several  times  I  have  found  little  girls  building  tiny  sementeras  with 
pebbles,  and  it  is  probable  they  play  at  planting  and  harvesting  the  crops 
common  to  their  pueblo.  They  have  one  game  called  "I  catch  your 
ankle,"  which  is  the  best  expression  of  unfettered  childplay  and  mirth 
I  have  ever  seen. 

After  the  sun  had  dropped  behind  the  mountain  close  to  the  pueblo, 
from  six  to  a  dozen  girls  ranging  from  5  to  10  or  11  years  of  age 
came  almost  nightly  to  the  smooth  grass  plat  in  front  of  our  house  to 
play  "eis-sis'-ki"  (I  catch  your  ankle).  They  laid  aside  their  blankets 
and  lined  up  nude  in  two  opposing  lines  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  apart. 
All  then  called :  "STe-sis'-ki  ad  wa'-ni  wa'-ni  I"  (which  is,  "I  catch  your 
ankle,  now!, now!").  Immediately  the  two  lines  crouched  on  their 
haunches,  and,  in  half-sitting  posture,  with  feet  side  by  side,  each  girl 
bounced  toward  her  opponent  endeavoring  to  catch  her  ankle.  After 
the  two  attacking  parties  met  they  intermingled,  running  and  tumbling, 
chasing  and  chased,  and  the  successful  girl  rapidly  dragged  her  victim  by 
the  ankle  along  the  grass  until  caught  and  thrown  by  a  relief  party  or 
driven  away  by  the  approach  of  superior  numbers.  They  lined  up  anew 
every  five  or  ten  minutes. 

During  the  entire  game,  lasting  a  full  half  hour  or  until  night  settled 
on  them  or  a  mother  came  to  take  home  one  of  the  little,  romping,  wild 
things — just  as  the  American  child  is  called  from  her  games  to  an  early 
bed— peal  after  pea!  of  the  heartiest,  sweetest  laughter  rang  a  constant 
chorus. 
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The  boya  have  at  least  two  systematic  games.  One  is  ttg-tug-U)' ,  in 
imitation  of  a  ceremonial  of  the  men  after  each  annual  rice  harvest. 
The  game  is  a  combat  with  rocks,  and  is  played  sometimes  by  thirty 
or  forty  boys,  sometimes  hy  a  much  smaller  number.  The  game  is  a 
contest — usually  between  Bontoc  and  Samoki — with  the  broad,  gravelly 
river  bed  as  the  battle  ground.  There  they  charge  and  retreat  as  one 
side  gains  or  loses  ground;  the  rocks  fly  fast  and  straight,  and  are 
sometimes  warded  off  by  small  basket-work  shields  shaped  like  the 
wooden  ones  of  war.  They  sometimes  play  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a 
time,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  them  play  when  one  side  was  not  routed 
and  driven  home  on  the  run  amid  the  shouts  of  the  victors. 

The  other  game  is  kag-kag-tin'.  It  is  also  a  game  of  combat  and 
of  opposing  sides,  but  it  is  not  so  dangerous  as  the  other  and  there 
are  no  bruises  resulting.  Some  half-dozen  or  a  dozen  boys  play 
kag-kag-tin'  charging  and  retreati]ig,  fighting  with  the  bare  feet. 
The  naked  foot  necessitates  a  different  kick  than  the  one  shod  with 
a  rigid  leather  shoe ;  the  stroke  from  an  unshod  foot  is  more  like 
a  blow  from  the  fist  shot  out  from  the  shoulder.  The  foot  lands 
flat  and  at  the  side  of  or  behind  the  kieker,  and  the  blow  is  aimed 
at  the  trunk  or  head— it  usually  lands  higher  than  the  hips.  This 
game  in  a  combat  between  individuals  of  the  opposing  sides,  though 
two  often  attack  a  single  opponent  until  he  is  rescued  by  a  companion. 
The  game  is  over  when  the  retreating  side  no  longer  advances  to  the 
combat. 

The  boys  are  constantly  throwing  reed  spears,  and  they  are  fairly 
expert  spearmen  several  years  before  they  have  a  steel-bladed  spear  of 
their  own.  Frequently  they  roll  the  spherical  grape  fruit  and  throw 
their  reeds  at  the  fruit  as  it  passes. 

Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  singly  or  in  groups,  boys  perform  the 
Igorot  dance  step.  A  tin  can  in  a  boy's  hands  is  irresistibly  beaten 
in  rhythmic  time,  and  the  dance  as  surely  follows  the  peculiar  rhythmic 
beating  as  the  beating  follows  the  possession  of  the  can.  As  the  boya 
come  stringing  home  at  night  from  watching  the  palaj  fields,  they 
come  dancing,  rhythmically  beating  a  can,  or  two  sticks,  or  their  dinner 
basket,  or  beating  time  in  the  air — as  though  they  held  a  gangsa.  The 
dance  is  in  them,  and  they  amuse  themseives  with  it  constantly. 

Both  boys  and  girls  are  much  in  the  river,  where  they  swim  and 
dive  with  great  frolic. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1903,  when  there  was 
much  wind,  the  hoys  were  daily  flying  kites,  but  it  is  a  pastime  borrowed 
of  the  Ilokano  in  the  pueblo.  Now  and  then  a  little  fellow  may  be  seen 
with  a  small,  very  rude  bow  and  arrow,  which  also  is  borrowed  from 
the  Ilokano  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniard. 
15223 5 
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Puberty  is  reached  relatively  late,  usually  betweeii  the  fourteenth  and 
sixteenth  years.  !N"o  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  it  by  the  social  group. 
There  is  neither  feast  nor  rite  to  mark  the  event  either  for  the  iiulividunl 
or  the  group. 

This  nonobservauce  of  the  fact  of  puberty  would  be  very  remarkable, 
since  its  observance  is  so  widespread  among  primitive  people,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  Igorot  has  developed  the  olag — ^an  institution 
calculated  to  emphasize  the  fact  and  signifieance  of  puberty. 

LIFE    IN    OLilG 

1 1  o  ^h  tht,  o  Idp  1  [  n  1  ir  h  the  ^k  j  i  ^  \  lat  t  all  unii  drried 
wills  in  the  mind  of  the  people  it  is  with  startling  consistency  the 
mating  pUce  of  the  joung  ptopk  of  marriageable  age 

4  common  si^ht  on  ^  le  t  liv  m  the  pueblo  is  that  1  a  >i"ung  man 
and  woman  each  with  an  arm  around  the  other  loitering  about  under 
the  same  blanket  talking  anl  Kughmg  ont  otttn  almost  supporting  the 
othir  There  seems  at  ill  times  to  be  the  greatest  freedom  ind  fnend- 
Irness  among  the  ^oung  [cople  I  h^vc  seen  both  a  voung  man  carrying 
ji  joung  woman  J^mg  Jiorizoutally  ilong  his  ihouldei>  md  i  \oung 
woman  oiirjing  a  young  man  astride  hei  back  How  \(i  practically 
all  couitshij  lb  tamed  on  m  th    o   lag 

rh     coiiitslip    >f  the  IgiMt   1'.  (losd\    khncd  wUn  it  I   tliat 

marriage  never  takes  place  prior  to  sexuil  intimacy  md  raieh  prior 
to  pregnane  ihtu  i  ne  i\t,tpiion  Phis  i9  when  i  ri  h  and 
inftuential  man  manios  a  ^iirl  against  her  desires  but  through  the 
urgings  of  hei  parents 

It  l^  ui6tnTnii\  for  i  ^  ung  nun  t  bt  stxualiy  intinnti.  with  oiu', 
two  thnt  and  even  more  girls  at  the  eime  time  two  oi  ni  iv.  of 
them  mav  be  leaidints  of  one  o  lag  and  it  is  con  i  on  tor  two  or  three 
men  to  visit  tlie  same  ">  lag  at  om.  time 

A  girl  IS  almost  invariably  faithful  to  litr  tei  [orin  1  n.r  anl  this 
fact  IS  the  miie  -turpriMii;;  m  the  face  ct  the  ^nuns;  i  ns  freedom 
and  Ih  fact  that  th<  O  lag  is  nightl  fill  1  tl  1  ttk  ^  il  nhise  moral 
tinning  IS  had  there 

Young  men  are  boldly  and  pointetlly  inviti'd  to  the  o'-ltlg.  A  common 
form  nf  invitation  is  for  the  girl  to  steal  a  man's  pipe,  his  pocket  hat, 
or  even  the  breechcloth  ho  is  wearing.  They  say  one  seldom  recovers 
his  j)roperty  without  going  to  the  o'-Ug  for  it. 

When  a  girl  recognizes  her  pregnancy  she  at  once  joyfully  trills  her 
condition  to  the  father  of  the  child,  as  all  women  desire  children  and 
there  are  few  permanent  marriages  imhlessed  by  them.  The  young 
man,  if  he  rloes  not  wish  to  marry  the  girl,  may  keep  her  in  ignorance 
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of  hiD  mtentioji  loi  two  oi  three  months  If  at  litst  he  tells  her  he 
will  not  mirrv  her  he  receives  the  new*  with  many  teart  it  is  sm<\ 
but  is  t,paa(l  the  gossip  and  reproach  of  others  and  she  will  later  become 
tht  wife  of  some  othtr  min  met  htr  first  child  hab  pio  cd  lier 
jowei  to  bear  children 

\\lien  the  „nl'^  mothu  notices  hr  cjiiditim  sh  isks  wl  o  th 
father  of  the  child  it.  and  on  be  ng  told  that  the  mm  will  not  marr\ 
her  the  mother  often  tries  to  exert  a  rather  taidy  influence  for  bettei 
mollis  bhe  si)s  Ihat  is  had  WJ  \  hwe  >ou  done  this^  (when 
the  chances  are  that  the  unf  ^rtumte.  girl  was  bom  into  a  family  of  but 
one  head)  it  will  be  well  t>r  him  to  gne  the  chill  t  lemcntera  to 
work  4bout  the  sime  time  the  young  man  informs  his  mother  of  his 
relatnns  with  the  girl  and  of  h^i  rondition  and  again  the  miker  ot  a 
people  B  morals  seems  to  attempt  to  mold  the  -ilrea  Ij  hardened  clay 
She  sai«  My  son  that  is  bil  Wh\  have  ^ou  done  it^  Why  do  vou 
mt  marii  hei  ■'  \iid  the  son  answers  simply  ind  tiuthfulH  I  ha\e 
mother  girl  Without  attempt  at  remonstrance  the  father  gives  a  nee 
sementcra  to  the  child  when  it  is  C  or  ""  years  old  for  that  is  the  pnc 
fixed  bv  the  group  conscience  for  d  heitimj  t  girl  with  a  chill 

It  IS  net  usuil  for  a  mained  man  to  go  to  tl  e  o  lag  though  a  young 
nan  maj  ^o  if  on  of  his  late  mates  is  till  ilone  H  is  usually 
welcomed  h^  the  ^irl  for  there  may  let  be  possibilities  >E  her  becoming 
1  IS  permanent  wite  \.  man  whose  wife  is  pregnant  however  seldom 
visits  the  o  lag  bet  lusi  he  fcirs  that  if  1  c  Iocs  hit,  wife  s  child  will 
be  prematurely  bom  and  die. 

The  o'-iag  is  built  where  the  girls  desire  it  and  is  said  to  be  commonly 
located  in  places  accessible  to  the  men;  this  appears  true  to  one  going 
over  the  pueblo  with  this  statement  in  mind. 

The  life  in  the  o'-lag  does  not  seem  to  weaken  the  boys  or  girls  or  cause 
them  to  degenerate,  neither  does  it  appear  to  make  them  vicious. 
Whereas  there  is  practically  no  sense  of  modesty  among  the  people,  I  have 
never  seen  anything  lewd.  Though  there  is  no  such  thing  as  virtue,  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  among  the  young  people  after  puberty, 
children  before  puberty  are  said  to  be  virtuous-,  and  the  married  woman 
is  said  always  to  be  true  to  her  husband. 

According  to  a  recent  translator  of  Blumentritt'  th;it  author  is  made 
to  say  (evidently  speaking  of  the  o'-lag) : 

Amongst  moat  of  the  tribes  [Igorot]  tlie  chastity  of  maidens  is  carefully 
Kiiarded,  and  in  some  all  the  young  girls  aie  kept  together  till  inarriage  in  xi  \ai<-<: 
house  where,  guarded  by  old  women,  they  are  taught  the  industries  of  their  sex, 
such  as  weaving,  pleating,  making  eloth  from  the  bark  of  trees,  etc. 

'  Davia  J.  Doherty,  M.  D.,  translati 
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There  is  no  such  institution  in  Bontoo  Igorot  society.  The  purpose 
of  the  o'-lag  is  as  far  from  enforcing  chastity  as  it  well  can  be.  The 
old  women  never  frequent  the  o'-lftg,  and  the  lesson  the  girls  learn  there 
is  the  necessity  for  niatemity,  not  the  "industries  of  their  sex" — which 
children  of  very  primitive  i>cop]e  acquire  quite  as  a  young  fowl  loams 
to  scratch  and  get  its  food. 

MAERIAGE 

The  ethics  of  the  group  forbid  certain  unions  in  marriage.  A  man 
may  not  marry  his  mother,  his  stepmother,  or  a  sister  of  either.  lie  may 
not  marry  his  daughter,  stepdaughter,  or  adopted  daughter.  He  may 
not  marry  his  sister,  or  his  brother's  widow,  or  a  first  cousin  by  blood 
or  adoption.  Sexual  intercourse  between  persons  in  the  above  relations 
is  considered  incest,  and  does  not  often  occur.  The  line  of  kin  does 
not  appear  to  be  traced  as  far  as  second  cousin,  and  between  such  there 
are  no  restrictions. 

Rich  people  often  pledge  tlieir  small  ciiildren  in  marriage,  though,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  love,  instead  of  the  plans  of  parents,  is  generally 
the  foundation  of  the  family.  In  Februai^y,  1903,  the  rich  people  of 
Bontoc  were  quite  stirred  up  over  the  sequel  to  a  marriage  plan  projected 
some  fifteen  years  before.  Two  families  then  pledged  their  children. 
The  boy  grew  to  be  a  man  of  large  stature,  while  the  girl  was  much 
smaller.  The  man  wished  to  marry  another  young  woman,  who 
fought  the  first  girl  when  visited  by  her  to  talk  over  the  matter.  Then 
the  blind  mother  of  the  pledged  girl  went  to  the  dwelling,  accompanied 
by  her  brother,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  pueblo,  whereupon  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  successful  girl  knocked  them  down  and  beat 
them.  To  all  appearances  tlie  young  lovers  will  marry  in  spite  of  the 
early  pledges  of  parents.     They  say  such  quarrels  are  common. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  maiTy  a  woman  and  she  shares  his  desire,  or  if 
on  her  becoming  pregnant  he  desires  to  marry  her,  he  speaks  with  her 
parents  and  with  his.  If  either  of  her  parents  objects,  no  marriage 
occurs;  but  he  does  not  usually  falter,  even  though  his  parents  do 
object.  They  say  the  advent  of  a  babe  seldom  fails  to  win  the  good 
will  of  the  young  man's  parents.  In  the  ease  of  the  girl's  pregnancy, 
marriage  is  more  assured,  and  her  father  builds  or  gives  her  a  house. 
The  olag  is  no  longer  for  her.  In  her  case  it  has  served  its  ultimatt? 
purpose — it  has  announced  her  puberty  and  proved  her  powers  of 
womanhood.  In  the  ease  of  a  desire  of  marriage  before  the  girl  is 
pregnant  she  usually  sleeps  in  the  olag,  as  in  the  past,  and  the  young  man 
spends  most  of  his  nights  with  her.  It  is  customary  for  the  couple  to 
take  their  meals  with  the  parents  of  the  girl,  in  which  case  the  young 
man  gives  his  labors  to  the  family.  The  period  of  his  labors  is 
usually  less  than  a  year,  since  it  is  customary  for  him  to  give  his  atfer- 
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tioas  to  iinotlier  girl  witliiii  a  year  if  the  first  oue  docs  not  become 
pregnant 

1  otl .?  words  tlieir  union  is  a  true  trial  nuioo.  li  thy  trial  is 
b  cce  ful  the  girl's  father  builds  her  a  dwelling,  and  the  marriage 
ceren  ony  occurs  imniodiately  upon  occupation  of  the  dwelling.  The 
cere  onj  s  in  two  parts.  The  first  is  called  "in-pa-ke',"  and  at  that 
t  n  a  1  og  or  carabao  is  killed,  and  the  two  joung  pi/ople  start  liousc- 
k  ep  ng  The  kap'-i-ya  ceremony  follows — among  the  rich  this  marriage 
er  mony  occupies  two  days,  but  with  tlie  poor  only  one  day.  The 
kap  ya  s  performed  by  an  old  man  of  the  ato  in  which  the  couple  is  to 
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and  trials,  there  are  several  happy  permanent  marriages  which  have  never 
been  blessed  with  children.  There  arc  only  two  men  in  Bontoc  who  have 
never  been  married  and  who  never  cutorud  tJic  trial  stage,  and  both  are 
deaf  and  dumb. 


•  The  people  of  Bontoc  say  they  never  knew  a  man  iinil  woman  to 
separate  if  a  child  was  born  to  the  pair  and  it  lived  and  they  had 
recognized  themselves  married.  But,  as  the  marriage  is  generally 
prompted  because  a  child  is  to  be  born,  so  an  unfruitful  union  is 
generally  broken  in  the  hope  that  another  will  he  more  successful. 

If  either  party  desires  to  break  the  contract  the  other  seldom  objects. 
If  they  agree  to  separate,  the  woman  usually  remains  in  their  dwelling 
and  the  man  builds  himself  another.  However,  if  either  person  objects, 
it  is  the  other  who  relinquishes  the  dwelUng— the  man  because  he  can 
build  another  and  the  woman  because  she  seldom  seeks  separation  unless 
she  knows  of  a  home  in  which  she  will  be  welcome. 

'  A  termcnled  drirk. 
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Wotliiug  in  tlie  nature  oi  atiiiioiiy,  t'xct^jt  t.h(!  dwetliiig,  is  cDiniriouly 
given  by  either  party  to  a  divorce.  Thei'e  are  two  exceptions — in  case 
a  party  deserts  he  forfeits  to  the  other  one  or  nioro  riue  scmenteras 
or  other  property  of  considerable  value :  and,  again,  if  the  woman  bore 
her  husband  a  child  which  died  he  must  give  her  a  semeniera  if  he 
leaves  her. 


If  cither  pai-ty  to  a  marriage  dies  the  oilier  does  not  remarry  for  one 
yeaj.  There  is  no  penalty  enforced  by  the  group  for  an  earlier  marriage, 
but  the  custom  is  firmly  hsed  Should  the  surviving  person  marry 
withm  a  year  he  wonid  di<  being  killed  by  an  anito  whose  business  it 
lb  to  punish  such  sicnligt  The  widow*  d  frequently  remarry,  as  there 
aie  certain  id-\intages  in  then  married  life  It  is  quite  impossible  for  a 
miTL  or  woman  alone  to  perform  the  entiie  i-ound  of  Igorot  labors.  The 
hours  of  lihor  foi  the  lone  person  must  usually  be  long  and  tiresome. 

Most  of  the  widowed  live  m  the  kityufong,  the  smaller  dwelling  of 
the  poor  The  reason  for  this  is  that  even  if  one  has  owned  the  better 
class  of  dwelling  the  fT^u  it  is  generally  given  to  a  child  at  marriage, 
the  smillcr  hojse  being  sufficient  and  suitable  for  the  lone  person, 
t  picially  as  the  widowfd  VLr\  ftepenth  take  their  meals  with  some 
married  child. 


Orphans  without  homos  of  their  own  become  members  of  the  household 
of  an  nnelc  or  aunt  or  other  near  relative.  The  property  they  received 
from  their  parents  is  used  by  the  family  into  whose  home  they  go.  Upon 
marriage  the  children  receive  the  property  as  it  was  left  them,  the  annual 
increase  having  gone  to  the  family  which  cared  for  them. 

If  there  are  no  relatives,  orplians  with  property  readily  find  a  home ; 
if  there  are  neither  relatives  nor  property,  some  family  receives  th(; 
children  more  as  servants  than  as  equals.  When  they  an;  married  they 
are  usually  not  given  more  than  a  dwelling. 


There  are  few  old  and  infirm  persons  who  have  not  living  relatives. 
Among  tliese  relatives  arc  usually  descendants  who  have  been  materially 
benefited  by  property  accumulated  or  kept  intact  by  their  aged  kin.  It 
is  the  universal  custom  for  relatives  to  feed  and  otherwise  care  for  the 
aged.  Not  much  can  be  done  for  the  infirm,  and  infirmity  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  with  all  except  the  blind. 

The  chances  are  that  the  old  who  have  no  relatives  have  at  least  a 
little  property.  Such  persons  are  readily  eared  for  by  some  family 
which  uses  the  property  at  the  time  and  falls  heir  to  it  when  the  owner 
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dies.  Tliere  are  a  very  fL'w  bljnii  ptr&oiis  who  have  neitlier  relatives  nor 
property,  and  these  are  tared  for  by  famihes  which  ofEer  assistance,  and 
two  of  these  old  blind  men  beg  iice  fmm  dwelling  to  dwelling. 

SICKNESS,  DISEASE,  AND  REMEDIES 

Ml  disease,  sickness,  ui  iiilnieiit,  h<jwever  serions  or  slight,  among 
the  Bontoc  Igorot  is  caused  by  an  a-ni'-to.  If  smallpox  kUls  half  a 
dozen  persons  in  one  day,  the  fell  work  is  that  of  an  a-ni'-to ;  if  a  man 
receives  a  stone  bmise  on  the  trail  an  a-ni'-to  is  in  the  foot  and  must 
be  I'oiiiDved  ln'fore  recovery  is  possible.  There  is  one  exception  to  the 
above  sweeping  charge  against  the  a-ni'-to — the  Igorot  says  that 
toothache  is  caused  by  a  small  worm  twisting  and  turning  in  the  tooth. 

Igorot  society  contains  no  person  who  is  so  malevolent  as  to  cause 
another  sickness,  insanity,  or  death.  So  charitable  is  the  Igorot's  view 
of  his  fellows  that  when,  a  few  years  ago,  two  Bontoc  men  died  of 
poison  administered  by  another  town,  tlxe  verdict  was  that  the  administer- 
ing hands  were  directed  by  some  vengeful  or  diabolical  a-ni'-to. 

As  a  people  the  Bontoc  Igorot  are  healthful.  It  is  seldom  that  an 
epidemic  reaches  them;  bubonic  plague  and  leprosy  are  unknown  to 
them. 

By  far  the  majority  of  deaths  among  theni  is  due  t«  what  the  Igorot 
calls  fever — as  they  say,  "im-po'-os  nan  a'-wak,"  or  "heat  of  the  body" — 
but  they  class  as  "fever"  half  a  dozen  serious  diseases,  some  almost 
always  fatal. 

The  men  at  times  suffer  with  malaria.  They  go  to  the  low  west 
coast  as  eargadors  or  as  primitive  merchants,  and  they  return  to  their 
mountain  country  enervated  by  the  heat,  their  systems  filled  with  impure 
water,  and  their  blood  teeming  with  mosquito-planted  malaria.  They 
get  down  with  fever,  lose  their  appetite,  neither  know  the  value  of  nor 
have  the  medicines  of  civilization,  their  minds  are  often  poisoned  with 
the  superstitious  belief  that  they  will  die — and  they  do  die  in  from  three 
days  to  two  montlis.  In  February,  1903,  three  eargadors  died  within 
two  weeks  after  returning  from  the  coast. 

Measles,  chicken  pox,  tjphus  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  a  disease  reault- 
iug  from  eating  new  rice  are  undifferentiated  by  the  Igorot — they  are 
his  "fever."  Measles  and  chicken  pox  are  generally  fatal  to  children. 
Igorot  pueblos  promptly  and  effectually  quarantine  against  these  diseases; 
When  a  settlement  is  affticted  with  either  of  them  it  shuts  its  doors 
to  all  outsiders — even  using  force  if  necessary;  but  force  is  seldom 
demanded,  as  othei'  pueblos  at  once  forbid  their  people  to  enter  the 
afflicted  settlement.  The  ravages  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  may 
be  imagined  among  a  people  who  have  no  remedies  for  them.  The 
diseased  condition  resulting  each  year  from  eating  new  rice  has  locally 
been  called  "rice  cholera."     During  the  months  of  June,  Jidy,  and 
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August — the  two  harvest  mouths  of  rice  and  tlie  one  following — con- 
siderable rice  of  the  new  crop  is  annually  eaten.  If  rice  has  been 
stored  in  the  palay  houses  until  it  is  sweated  it  is  in  every  way  a 
healthful,  nutritious  food,  but  when  eaten  before  it  sweats  it  often 
produces  diarrhea,  usually  leading  to  an  acute  bloody  dysentery  which 
is  often  followed  by  vomiting  and  a  sudden  collapse— as  in  Asiatic 
cholera. 

In  1893  smallpox,  ful-tang',  eanie  to  Bontoc  with  a  Spanish  soldier 
who  was  in  the  hospital  from  Quiangan.  Some  live  or  six  adults  and 
sixty  or  seventy  children  died.  The  ravage  took  half  a  dozen  in  a  day, 
but  the  Igorot  stamped  out  the  plague  by  self -isolation.  They  talked 
the  situation  over,  agreed  on  a  plan,  and  were  faithful  to  it.  All  the 
families  not  afflicted  moved  to  the  mountains;  the  otliers  remained 
to  minister  or  be  ministered  to,  as  the  case  might  be.  About  thirty-five 
years  ago  smallpox  wiped  out  a  considerable  settlement  of  Bontoc,  called 
La'-nao,  situated  nearer  the  river  than  are  any  dwellings  at  present. 

About  thirty  years  ago  cholera,  pish-ti',  visited  tlie  people,  and  fifty  or 
more  deaths  resulted. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  ka-lag'-nas,  an  unidentified  disease,  destroyed 
a  great  number  of  people,  probably  half  a  hundred.  Those  afflicted 
were  covered  with  small,  itching  festers,  had  attacks  of  nausea,  and 
death  resulted  in  about  three  days. 

Two  women  died  in  Bontoc  in  1901  of  beri-beri,  called  fu-tut.  These 
are  the  only  eases  known  to  liave  been  there. 

About  ton  years  ago  a  man  died  from  passing  blood — an  ailment 
which  the  Igorot  named  literally  "in-is'-fo  cha'-la  or  in-tay'-es  cha'-la." 
It  was  not  dysentery,  as  the  person  at  no  time  had  a  diarrhea.  He 
gradually  weakened  from  the  loss  of  small  amounts  of  blood  until,  in 
about  a  year,  he  died. 

The  above  are  the  only  fatal  disease'^  now  in  the  comjuon  uienmrv  of 
the  pueblo  of  Bontoc 

It  is  believed  95  pii  cent  of  tht,  peopk  '•iiffei  it  "lOmu  time  probably 
much  of  the  time,  with  some  skin  diseist  Thev  sa^  no  one  his  been 
known  to  die  of  any  of  these  skm  disenies,  but  they  are  weakening  and 
annoying.  Itch,  ku'-lid,  ih  the  most  common,  and  it  takes  an  especially 
strong  hold  on  the  babea  in  arms  This  kii'  lid  is  not  the  ko'  lud  or 
gos-gos,  tlie  white  scaly  itch  found  imong  the  people  surioundmg  those 
of  the  Bontoc  culture  area  but  not  known  to  e\ist  within  it 

Two  or  three  people  suffer  with  rheumatism,  flg-fig,  but  are  seldom 
confined  to  their  homes. 

One  man  has  consumption,  o'-kat.  lie  has  been  coughing  five  or 
six  years,  and  is  very  thin  and  weak. 

Diarrhea,  or  o-gi'-ak,  frequently  makes  itself  felt,  but  for  only  one 
or  two  days  at  a  time.     It  is  most  common  when  the  locusts  swarm 
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over  the  country,  and  thii  puople  eat  them  abuiidaiitly  for  aevei-al  davt;. 
They  say  no  one,  not  even  a  babe,  ever  died  of  diarrhea. 

Two  of  the  three  prostitutes  of  Bontoc,  tlie  cas1>off  mistresses  of 
Spanish  soldiers,  have  syphilis,  or  na-na.  Formerly  one  civilian  was 
afflicted,  and  at  present  four  or  five  of  the  Constabulary  soldiers  have 
contracted  the  disease. 

Lang-Tng'-i,  a  disease  of  sores  and  ulcers  on  the  lips,  nostrils,  and 
rectum,  afflicted  a  few  people  three  or  four  years  ago.  This  disease 
is  very  common  In  the  pueblo  of  Ta-kong',  but  is  reported  as  never 
causing  death. 

Goiter,  fi-kek'  or  fin-to' -kel,  is  quite  common  with  adults,  and  is 
more  common  with  women  than  men. 

Varicose  veins,  o'-pat,  are  not  uncommon  on  the  calves  of  both  men 
and  women. 

Many  old  people  suffer  greatly  with  toothache,  called  "pa-tug'  nan 
fob-a'."  Tliey  say  it  is  caused  by  a  small  womi,  ft'-kis,  which  wriggles 
and  twists  in  the  tooth.  When  one  has  an  aching  tooth  extracted  he 
looks  at  it  and  inquires  where  "fi'-kis"  is. 

They  suffer  little  from  colds,  mo-tug',  and  one  rarely  hears  au 
Igorot  cough. 

Headache,  called  both  sa-kit'  si  o'-lo  ami  pa-tu;;'  si  o'-]i),  rarely 
occurs  except  with  fever. 

Sore  eyes,  a  condition  known  as  in-o'-ki,  are  vei-y  f  requ(?ntly  nQim ; 
they  doubtless  precede  most  cases  of  blindness. 

The  Igorot  bears  pain  well,  but  his  various  fatalistic  superstitions 
make  him  often  an  easy  victim  to  a  malady  tluit  woulil  yield  readily  to 
the  science  of  modern  medicine  and  from  which,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  he  would  probably  recover  if  his  mind  could  only  asi<ist  his  body 
in  withstanding  the  disease. 

One  is  surprised  to  find  that  sores  from  bruises  do  not  generally  heal 
quickly. 

The  Igorot  attempts  no  therapeutic  remedies  for  fevers,  cholera,  beri- 
beri, rheumatism,  consumption,  diarrhea,  syphilis,  goiter,  colds,  or  sore 
eyes. 

Some  effort,  therapeutic  in  ite  intent,  is  made  to  assist  nature  in 
overcoming  a  few  of  the  simplest  ailments  of  the  body. 

For  a  cut,  called  "na-fa'-kag,"  the  fruit  of  a  grass-like  herb  named 
la-lay'-ya  is  pounded  to  a  paste,  and  then  bound  on  the  wound. 

Bums,  ma-la-fflb-chong',  are  covered  over  with  a  ]iieee  of  bark  from 
a  tree  called  ta-kum'-fao. 

Kay-yub',  a  vegetable  root,  is  rul)l)od  over  tlie  forcliead  hi  cases  of 
headache. 

Boils,  fu-yu-i',  and  swellings,  uay-aiu-an'  or  kin -may-yon',  i\ra  treated 
with  a  poultice  of  a  pounded  herb  called  ok-ok-ong'-an. 
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Millot  biiim-d  U)  a  dian-uul,  |Hilv,;riwd,  »nd  iiiix(?(l  Milh  pig  fat  m 
used  as  a  saivc  for  tlie  itch. 

An  herb  oallod  a-lcfim'  is  pounded  mid  used  an  a  puidtiw;  on  ulcers 
and  sores 

For  tootluclic  ^dt  is  mixed  with  a  pounded  herb  named  ot-o'-ir;k  ami 
the  mas'!  put  m  oi  aiound  the  aching  tooth. 

Leaves  of  the  tree  kay'-yam  arc  steeped,  anil  rlie  deeoction  employed 
aa  a  bath  for  persons  with  smallpox. 

DEATH   AND   BURIAL 

It  must  be  ssiid  that  the  Bontoc  Igorot  does  not  take  death  very 
sorrowfully,  and  he  does  not  tal^e  it  at  all  passionately.  A  mother 
weeps  a  day  for  a  dead  child  or  licr  husband,  but  death  is  said  not  to 
bring  tears  from  any  uiati.  Deatii  causes  no  long  or  loud  lamentation, 
no  tearing  of  the  hair  or  cutting  tlie  body;  it  effects  no  somber  colors 
to  deaden  the  emotions;  no  earth  or  ashes  for  the  body— all  widespread 
mourning  customs  among  primitive  peoples.  However,  when  a  child 
or  mature  man  or  woman  dies  the  women  assemble  and  sing  and  wail 
a  melancholy  dirge,  and  they  ask  the  departed  why  ho  went  so  early. 
But  for  the  aged  there  are  neither  tears  nor  wailings — there  is  only 
grim  philosophy.  "You  were  old/'  they  saj',  "and  old  people  die.  Yon 
are  dead,  and  now  we  shall  place  yon  in  the  earth.  We  too  arc  old, 
and  soon  we  shall  follow  you." 

All  people  die  at  the  instance  of  an  anito.  There  have  been,  however, 
three  suicides  in  Bontoc.  Many  years  ago  an  old  man  and  woman 
hung  themselves  in  their  dwellings  because  they  were  old  and  infirm, 
and  a  man  from  Bitwagan  hung  himself  in  the  Spanish  jail  at  Bontoc 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  spirit  of  the  person  who  dies  a  so-called  natural  deatli  is  eiilled 
away  by  an  anito.  The  anito  of  those  who  die  in  battle  receive 
the  special  name  "pin-teng"';  such  spirits  aro  not  called  away,  but  the 
person's  slayer  is  told  by  some  pin-teng',  "You  must  take  a  head." 
So  it  may  be  said  that  no  deatli  occurs  among  the  Igorot  (except  tho 
rare  death  by  suicide)  which  is  not  due  directly  to  an  anito. 

Since  they  are  waiTiors,  the  men  who  die  in  battle  are  the  most 
favored,  but  if  not  killed  in  battle  all  Igorot  prefer  to  die  m  their 
houses.     Should  they  die  elsewhere,  tliey  are  at  once  taken  homo. 

On  iVTiireh  19,  1003,  wise,  rich  Som-kad',  of  ato  Luwakan,  and  the 
oldest  man  of  Bontoc,  heard  an  anito  saying,  "Come,  Som-kad';  it  is 
much  better  in  the  mountains;  come."  The  sick  old  man  laboriously 
walked  from  the  pabafunan  to  the  house  of  his  oldest  son.  where  he 
had  for  nearly  hventy  years  taken  his  food,  and  there  among  his 
children  and  friends  he  died  on  the  night  of  March  21  Just  before 
he  died  a  chicken  was  killed,  and  the  old  people  gathered  at  the  house. 
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cooked  tliL  cliicktu,  md  itt  jnvitiii^  tliL  iiiceBUal  auitos  ami  Uil 
departing  spirit  ol  bo-iii  kad'  to  the  f<.ast  "shortly  attrr  this  the  spint 
of  the  IiYi,  man  pi&sed  tiom  tlic  body  '(tarching  the  mountain  spirit 
land  for  km  and  fiiend  Thfj  closed  the  old  miD?  eyes  washed  his 
body  and  on  it  pit  the  blue  burial  robe  with  tlie  white  anito  liguies 
woven  m  it  as  a  stupe  They  fashioned  i  rude  high  back  ehiir  with 
a  low  seat  i  bunij  a  chil  (PI  XLI),  and  bound  the  dead  man  m  it 
fastenmg  hmi  b}  bind%  ibout  the  waist  the  aims  and  htid — the  \(,gcta,l 
band  entirely  towering  the  open  mruth  His  hands  were  laid  m  his 
lap  The  chair  was  set  clobc  np  before  the  dooi  of  the  house,  with,  the 
corpse  facing  out  Four  nights  ind  dajs  it  rennincd  there  m  full 
SI  111     r  lb        4  Ik   pissf  1 

One-half  t)  l  Jiont  wall  of  thn  dwellinp,  and  tin  iiihiDi  |  iititions 
except  tht  sleeping  compartment  wtie  lemoved  to  mike  leom  for  tho&t 
who  sat  in  the  dwelling  Most  of  these  came  and  wtnt  without  funt 
tion,  but  day  and  night  two  ^oung  women  sat  or  stood  beside  the 
corpse  alwai=i  brushing  awai  tht  flus  nhuh  '.ought  to  gather  it  its 
nostrils 

Dunng  the  fii-st  two  di}*  hw  men  wtn  nbeut  the  hoiiiu  but  the> 
gathered  m  smill  groups  in  th  iicinit^  of  the  liwi  md  pabafunau 
which  ^tre  only  three  oi  four  lols  dMiiit  Mueh  ol  the  time  i 
blind  tson  of  the  dead  min  the  ownci  of  the  house  wheie  the  old  min 
died,  sat  on  his  haunches  m  the  shade  under  the  lo\\  roof  and  at 
frpquent  intervals  sang  to  a  melonchoh  tunc  thit  his  father  was  dtid 
that  hiB  fathei  could  no  longer  care  for  him  and  that  he  would  bt 
lonely  without  him  On  suceeeding  daja  othei  of  the  dead  man« 
children  three  sens  and  Ji\e  dau^bteis  all  iich  ind  with  familiub  of 
then  own  were  heaid  to  sing  the  simc  wordi*  Small  numhcis  of 
women  sat  about  the  fiont  of  the  house  or  close  in  th(  shade  of  its 
reof  and  under  its  coMi  ISow  and  then  some  on  oi  nion  of  them 
fang  a  low  voiced,  w  ordless  song— rather  t  soothing  sti  iiu  than  »  depress 
mg  diige  Duiing  the  first  di}s  the  old  women  and  again  the  old 
men  sang  at  different  times  alone  the  following  song  called  a  ni  I  i 
when  siin^  bi  thi  women    md  '  c  ja'  o    when  1  ^  tin  m  t 

Now  you  are  dead     we  are  all  here  to  see  you      V\c  haie  gutn  II  tl  in^ 

necessary  and  I  ave  mode  good  preparation  fr>r  t)  c  1 1  r    1     Do  ii  1  t      ill 

iwij   [to  kill]  am  of  ^our  iplatnes  or  frmi  h 

Nowhere  was  there  Msible  »\\  i„u  il  l(ii  r  aw  oi  wiiiri  1  he 
women  sittmg  about  spun  thieada  on  then  thij,hs  foi  making  skirts 
they  talked  and  liuf^hed  ind  sang  at  will  Mothers  nursed  their  babes 
m  the  dwelling  and  under  its  projecting  roof  Budding  girls  patted 
and  loved  and  dimpled  the  cheeks  of  the  squirming  Inhes  of  more 
fortunate  young  women  and  there  was  scarceh  a  child  that  passed  in 
or  out  of  the  house  that  did  not  ha\c  to  =!tcalv  itaelf  In  Inin^  a  hand 
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on  the  lap  of  tlie  corpse.  AH  seemed  to  understand  deatli.  One,  they 
say,  docs  not  die  until  the  anito  calls— and  then  one  always  goes  into  a 
goodly  life  which  the  old  men  often  see  and  tell  about. 

In  a  well-organized  and  developed  modern  enterprise  the  death  of 
a  principal  man  causes  little  or  no  break.  This  is  equally  true  in 
Igorot  tile.  The  former  is  so  because  of  perfected  organization — there 
are  new  men  trained  for  all  machines;  and  the  latter  is  true  because 
ot  absence  of  oiginizati  n — tliert  ih  almost  no  machinal)  to  be  left 
unattended  1}  the  falling  of  one  person 

On  the  til  rd  daj  tht,  numbus  ineiei'*  d  ilitre  were  twenty-five 
or  thirty  men  m  the  vitinity  of  tlie  house  on  tlie  south  hide  of  which 
weie  half  i  dozen  pota  of  baai  fiom  which  men  and  boys  drank  at 
pleasure  though  not  haif  a  dozen  became  intoxicated  Late  in  the 
afternoon  a  double  row  ot  men  the  uons  and  sons  m  hw  ot  the  deceased, 
lined  up  on  then  haunch*a  fiimg  one  another  and  foi  half  an  hour 
tall  ed  and  laughe  1  counted  on  their  fanger  and  gesticulated,  diag- 
rammed on  their  jalms  qut'-tioned  pointed  with  their  lips  ind  nodded, 
a&  they  divided  the  go  dlv  property  of  the  dead  man  Ihere  was  no 
iiigei  no  harp  word  or  apparent  diifsent  ill  n  ed  to  know  exactly 
whit  waa  each  ones  light  In  about  hilt  i  houi  tie  iroperty  was 
disjoaed  of  beyond  probable  futuie  It^pute 

ihere  were  moic  women  present  the  third  day  than  on  the  second, 
and  at  ill  times  about  one  third  more  women  than  men;  and  there 
weie  usuall}  as  many  children  about  as  theie  weie  grown  pereons.  In 
all  the  group  of,  say,  140  people,  nowhere  could  one  detect  a  sign  of 
the  uncanny,  or  even  the  unusual.  The  apparent  everydayness  of  it 
all  to  tliem  was  what  struck  the  observer  most.  The  young  women 
brushing  away  the  flies  touched  and  turned  the  fast-blackening  hands 
of  the  corpse  to  note  the  rapid  changes.  Almost  always  there  were 
small  children  standing  in  the  doorway  looking  into  tliat  blackened, 
swollen  face,  and  they  turned  away  only  to  play  or  to  loll  about  ttieir 
mothers'  necks.  Always  tliere  were  women  bending  over  other  women's 
heads,  carefully  parting  the  hair  and  scanning  it.  Women  lay  asleep 
stretelied  in  the  shade;  they  talked,  and  droned,  and  laughed,  and  spun. 

During  the  second  day  men  had  succeeded  in  catching  in  the  mountains 
one  of  the  half-wild  carabaos — property  of  the  deceased — and  this  was 
killed.  Its  head  warf  placed  in  the  house  tied  up  by  the  horns  above 
and  facing  Som-kad',  so  the  faces  of  the  dead  seemed  looking  at  each 
other,  while  on  tlie  third  day  tlie  flesh,  bones,  intestines,  and  hide  were 
cooked  for  the  crowd.  During  the  third  and  fourth  days  one  carabao, 
one  dog,  eight  hogs,  and  twenty  chickens  were  killed,  cooked,  and  eaten. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  crowd  increased.  Custom  lays  idle  all  field 
tools  of  an  ato  on  the  burial  day  of  an  adult  of  that  ato;  but  the  day 
Som-kad'  was  buried  the  field  work  of  the  entire  pueblo  stood  still 
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Ikc  lu  L  of  common  ik.  pctt  io  tl  is  man,  so  old  and  wise,  so  rich  and 
influential  and  probablj  200  people  were  abont  the  house  all  the  day. 
By  noon  two  well  dtfinLd  ^ronps  of  chanting  old  women  had  formed — 
one  sitting  m  tht,  houic  md  the  other  in  front  of  it.  Wordless, 
melancholy  chants  were  sung  m  response  between  the  groups.  The 
spaces  '^urroundmg  thf  house  became  almost  packed — bo  much  so  that 
a  dog  succccdtd  in  getting  into  the  doorway,  and  the  thrcatenings  and 
inaledntions  that  dro\e  it  iwa^  wore  the  loudest,  most  disturbed  expres- 
sions noted  during  the  four  da^s 

Bpfotp  the  house  which  faced  the  west,  lay  the  large  pine  coffin  lid, 
whilp  to  the  south  of  it  turned  bottom  up,  was  the  coffin  with  fresh 
chips  beside  it  hewn  out  that  morning  in  further  excavation.  Children 
phyed  around  the  roftm  and  ptople  lounged  on  its  upturned  bottom- 
Near  tl  e  front  of  the  house  a  pot  of  water  was  always  hot  over  a  smoul- 
dering, smobng  fire  N  w  inl  then  a  chicken  was  brought,  light  wood 
W11  tossed  undei  the  pot  the  chicken  was  beaten  to  death — first  the 
wings  then  the  neck  and  then  the  head.  The  fowl  was  quickly 
sprawled  over  the  hhzi  its  feathers  burned  to  a  crisp,  and  rubbed  off 
with  sticks  Its  legs  were  severed  from  the  body  with  the  bnttlc-ax 
and  put  m  the  pot  From  its  front  it  was  then  cut  through  its  ribs 
with  one  gash  The  bnck  and  breast  parts  were  torn  apart,  the  gal! 
cxamin  d  and  nodded  o-ser  the  mtcstines  were  placed  beneath  a  large 
rock  and  the  gizzard  breast  of  the  chicken,  and  back  with  head  attached 
Iropied  in  the  pot  During  the  killing  and  dressing  neither  of  the 
two  men  who  prepared  the  feast  hurried,  yet  scarcely  five  minutes  passed 
fmm  the  time  the  first  blow  wa"!  struck  on  the  wing  of  the  squawking 
fowl  until  the  woik  was  oier  and  the  meat  in  the  boiling  pot.  The 
cooking  of  a  fowl  al'na^s  brought  a  crowd  of  boys  who  hung  over  the 
fragrant  vessel  and  they  usually  got  their  share  when,  in  about  twenty 
minutes  the  meat  cime  forth  Three  times  in  the  afternoon  a  fowl  was 
thu^  distributed  Cooked  pork  was  passed  among  the  people,  and  rice 
nas  always  being  brouE;ht  Tw  re  a  man  went  through  the  crowd  with 
a  lirge  win  lowing  trav  of  cooked  carabao  hide  cut  in  little  blocks.  This 
food  was  handed  out  on  every  side,  people  tending  children  receiving 
double  share.  The  people  gathered  and  ate  in  the  congested  spaces 
about  the  dwelling.  The  heat  was  intense — there  was  scarcely  a  breath 
of  air  stirring.  The  odor  from  the  body  was  heavy  and  most  sickening 
to  an  American,  and  yet  there  was  no  trace  of  the  unusual  on  the  various 
faces. 

New  arrivals  came  to  take  their  last  look  at  Som-kad',  now  a  black, 
bloated,  inhuman-looking  thing,  and  they  turned  away  apparently 
unaffected  by  the  sight. 

The  sun  slid  down  behind  the  mountain  ridge  lying  close  to  the 
pueblo,  and  a  dozen  men  armed  with  digging  sticks  and  dirt  baskets 
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tiled  along  the  trail  &omL  fiftw-U  lods  to  tlie  last  fringe  of  housts 
ilicTL  tliev  dug  a  grave  iii  a  small  unused  sementeia  plit  where  onh 
thi,  old  riJi  men  of  the  pueblo  are  luiied  \.  grou)  of  twenty  five 
jld  women  gathered  'itindm^  at  the  timt  of  the  liruse  sttiying  to 
the  light   to  the  left   as  thty  s]->wh  droned  m  melanchoh  cadence 

'in  I      cie  old    ind  old  people  die      \ou  arc   deT  1    ind  noi     ve   shall   place 
jou  in  the  earth      We  too  are  old   and  soon  we  shall  follow  you 

Again  and  agiin  the^  droned  and  when  tho\  teistd  othij'-  will  i 
the  house  tool  up  the  stiain  During  the  smgmg  the  carabao  head 
was  brought  from  the  house,  and  the  horns,  with  small  section  of  attached 
skull,  chopped  out,  and  the  head  returned  to  the  ceiling  of  the  dwelling. 
Presently  a  man  came  with  a  slender  stick  to  measure  the  coffin.  He 
drove  a  nursing  mother,  with  a  woman  companion  and  small  child, 
from  comfortable  seats  on  the  upturned  wood.  The  people,  including 
the  group  of  old  women,  were  driven  away  from  the  front  of  the 
1  tl        ffi  1    d  d  wn    n  th    .n>    nd  b  f       th     1  d 
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ilie  grave  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  probably  not  o\ei-  one  juiDutc  and 
a  half.  And  away  they  hurried,  most  of  them  at  a  dogtrot,  to  wash  them- 
selves in  the  river. 

From  the  instant  the  corpse  was  in  the  eotfin  until  the  grave  was  fllled 
all  things  were  done  in  the  greatest  haste,  because  eawing  crows  must  not 
fly  over,  dogs  must  not  bark,  snakes  or  rats  must  not  cross  the  trail — if 
they  should,  some  dire  evil  would  follow. 

Shortly  after  the  burial  a  ceremony,  called  "kap-i->'an  si  na-tu',"  is 
performed  by  the  relatives  in  the  dwelling  wherein  the  corpse  sat.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  last  ceremony  given  for  the  head.  Food  is  oaten  and 
the  one  in  charge  addresses  the  anito  of  the  dead  man  as  follows: 

Wo  have  fixed  all  things  right  and  well  for  you.  When  there  was  iio  riee  or 
chicken  for  food,  we  got  them  for  you — as  was  the  enatom  of  our  fathers — so  you 
will  not  come  to  make  us  sick.  It  another  anito  seeks  to  harm  ua,  you  will 
protect  lis.  When  we  make  a  feast  and.  ask  you  to  come  to  it.  we  want  you  to 
do  bo;  hut  if  another  auilo  kills  all  your  relativu,  thfre  will  bo  no  more  houses 
for  you  to  enter  for  feasts. 

This  la&t  argument  is  considered  to  be  a  very  important  one,  as  all 
Jgorot  are  fond  of  feasting,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  anito  has  the  same 
desire. 

The  night  following  Uie  burial  all  relatives  stay  at  tin'  house  lately 
occupied  by  the  corpse. 

On  the  day  after  the  burial  all  the  men  relatives  go  to  liu'  river  and 
catch  fish,  the  small  kaeho.  Tlic^  relatives  liave  a  fisli  iVasl,  called 
"ab-a-fon',"  at  the  hour  of  the  evening  meal.  To  this  feast  all  ancestral 
anito  are  invited. 

All  relatives  again  spend  the  night  at  the  house,  from  which  they 
return  to  their  own  dwellings  after  breakfast  of  the  second  day,  and  each 
goes  laden  with  a  plate  of  cooked  rice. 

In  this  way  from  two  to  eight  days  are  given  to  the  funeral  rite,  the 
duration  being  greater  with  the  wealthier  people. 

Only  heails  of  families  are  buried  in  the  large  pine  coffins,  which  are 
kept  ready  stored  beside  the  granaries  everywhere  about  the  pueblo.  As 
in  the  case  of  Som-kad',  all  old,  rich  men  are  buned  m  a  plat  of  ground 
close  to  the  last  frmge  of  dwellings  on  the  west  of  the  puehlo,  but  all 
other  persons  except  those  who  lose  then  heads  ate  huiied  close  to  their 
dwellings  in  the  camote  sementeras 

The  burial  clothes  of  a  married  man  nc  the  lo'!-a'-d,in,  or  blue  anito- 
tigured  burial  robe,  and  a  bieechcloth  of  heaten  bark',  called  "ehi- 
nang-ta'."  In  the  coffin  arc  placed  a  fa'-a,  or  blue  cotton  breeeheloth 
made  in  Titipan,  the  fan-clia'-Ia,  a  striped  blue-and- white  cotton  blanket, 
and  the  to-chong',  a  foot-square  piece  of  beaten  hark  or  white  cloth 
which  is  laid  on  the  head. 

A  married  woman  is  buried  in  a  kny-!n',  a  particuhir  skirt  made  for 
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burial  in  Titipan,  and  a  white  blue-bordered  waiat  or  la-ma.  In  the 
coffin  are  placed  a  burial  girdle,  wa'-kis,  also  made  in  Titipan,  a  blue-and- 
whitc-striped  blanket  called  bay-a-ong',  and  the  to-cliong',  the  small 
cloth  or  bark  over  the  hair. 

The  unmarried  arc  buried  in  gi-aves  near  the  dwelling,  and  these  are 
walled  np  the  sides  and  coTcred  with  rocks  and  lastly  with  earth ;  it  is  the 
old  rock  cairn  instead  of  the  wooden  coSin.  The  bodies  are  placed  flat  on 
their  backs  with  knees  bent  and  heels  drawn  up  to  the  buttocks.  With 
the  men  are  buried,  besides  the  things  interred  with  the  married  men, 
the  basket-work  hat  the  basket-work  sleeping  hat,  the  spear,  the  battle-ax, 
and  the  earrings  if  an\  are  possessed  These  additional  things  are 
buried,  they  say,  liecausi.  there  is  no  familj  with  which  to  leave  them, 
though  all  things,  mteried  arc  for  the  use  of  the  anito  of  the  dead. 

In  addition  to  the  vinous  things  buned  witti  the  marrud  ^oman,  the 
unmarried  has  a  sletping  hat 

BabcB  and  children  up  to  b  oi  7  years  of  age  are  buried  m  the  semen- 
tera  wrapped  in  a  crude  bt  iten  hiA  mantle  This  garment  i^  folded  and 
wrapped  about  the  bod\  nnd  for  babes  at  least,  is  bound  ind  tied  close 
about  them.' 

Babies  are  buried  close  to  the  dwelling  wheie  the  sun  and  storm  do  not 
beat,  because,  as  the^  sa\   babes  aic  too  trndu  to  receuehai^h  tieatmcnt. 

For  those  beheaded  in  battle  tboiv  is  ,anothcr  burial,  wliich  is  described 
in  a  later  chapter. 
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Chapter  IV 


ECONOMIC  L[FE 


PRODUCTION 

Under  tlie  title  "Economic  life"  are  considered  tho  various  activities 
which  a  political  economist  wonld  consider  if  he  studied  a  modem  com- 
munity— in  so  far  as  they  occur  in  Bontoc.  This  method  was  chosen  not 
to  make  the  Bontoc  Igorot  appear  a  modern  man  but  that  the  student 
may  see  as  plainly  as  method  will  allow  on  what  economic  plane  the 
Bontoc  man  lives.  The  desire  for  this  clear  view  is  prompted  by  the 
belief  that  grades  of  culture  of  primitive  peoples  may  be  determined  by 
the  economic  standard  better  than,  by  any  other  single  standard. 

NATUltAL  PRODUCTION 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Bontoc  Igorot  at  present  to  subsist 
themselves  two  weeks  by  natural  production.  It  is  doubtful  whether  at 
any  time  they  could  have  depended  for  even  as  much  as  a  day  in  a  week 
on  the  natural  foods  of  the  Bontoc  culture  area.  The  coimtry  has  wild 
carabaos,  deer,  hogs,  chickens,  and  three  animals  which  tlie  Igorot  calls 
"  cats,"  but  all  of  these,  when  considered  as  a  food  supply  for  the  people, 
are  relatively  scarce,  and  it  is  thought  they  were  never  much  more  abun- 
dant than  now.  Fish  are  not  plentiful,  and  judging  from  the  available 
waters  there  are  probably  as  many  now  as  formerly.  It  is  believed  that 
no  nut  foods  are  eaten  in  Bontoc,  although  an  aeom  is  found  in  the 
mountains  to  the  south  of  Bontoc  pueblo.  The  banana  and  pineapple 
now  grow  wild  within  the  area,  but  they  are  not  abundant.  Of  small 
berries,  such  as  are  so  abundant  in  the  wild  lands  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  almost  none  in  the  area.  On  the  outside,  near  Suyak  of 
Lepanto,  there  is  a  huckleberry  found  so  plentifully  that  they  claim 
it  is  gathered  for  food  in  its  season. 


A  large  pile  of  rocks  stands  like  a  compact  fortress  on  the  mountain 

horizon  to  the  north  of  Bontoc  pueblo.     Here  a  ceremony  is  observed 

twice  annually  by  rich  men  for  the  increase  of  ay-ya-wan',  the  wild 
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I  inl  ao  ll  chiii(d  tint  tlioro  are  iirw  m.\eutiPti  wild  carabaos  iii 
ila  ka'  Ian  Momitajn  near  tlie  pueblo  fliett  aic  otln,ni  m  the  moim 
tarns  farthci  to  the  north  and  east  and  tlio  ceicmonj  has  imong  its 
objects  that  of  mduung  thcsi  more  distant  herds  t  >  migi  ite  to  thi 
public  lands  hurrounding  the  puublo 

Ihe  men  go  to  tlie  great  lock  which  is  'ia\A  to  be  a  transformed  anito 
and  there  the;  build  a  fiit  (it  a  meal,  anl  hue  tin  cerem(.n>  lUol 
'mang  a  pu' 1  si  a^  va  w  ui  frf  h  tire  ttast  for  w  il  1  Tiilnns  Ih 
( ( n  nioiiv  IS  18  follows 

\j  va  wto  ad  Siki  1  \  aliki  isui  J    i    i     ni  inc  is  n 
\yjB  «J-il  al  Oklkl  ahka  is  nfi  ma  ai  i  n   ii  „    a  ii1 
1<  ly  <lia  nil  ml  i  nan  a  pti  i  ya  pa  tay 

ihis  IS  in  in\jtation  addieshcd  to  the  wild  (.aribios  ol  the  Sakipi  m^ 
Oklkl  Mountims  to  come  in  clohtr  to  Bontor  1 1n  i  are  ilso  iskt,d  1 1 
note  that  a  tire  foast  i&  made  m  thi  ir  honor 

Ihe  old  men  sa\  thit  probably  500  wild  caiabaos  liavo  been  killed  1>\ 
the  men  of  the  pueblo  lliere  is  a  tradition  that  Lumawi^  instructed 
the  peopli  to  kill  wild  caribios  for  marriage  leasts  ind  all  of  those 
killed — ot  which  thea  is  memory  oi  tradition — have  been  used  in  the 
marriage  leasts  of  the  rich  Ihe  wild  carabao  is  extremely  mcious  and 
IS  killed  onh  when  fort>  or  tift^  men  crmhme  and  hunt  it  with  speirs 
When  wounded  it  rhaig  s  an\  mm  in  sight  and  th  Imntiia  oul\ 
safety  is  m  a  tree 

The  method  of  hunting  is  simple  The  herd  is  treated  and  is 
(lutiouely  as  possible  the  hunters  eoneeil  themselves  behind  the  trees 
near  the  runway  ind  throw  their  spears  as  the  desired  aniniil  passes 
No  wild  carabaos  have  been  killed  duimg  the  past  two  ^eais  but  I  ini 
told  thit  the  numbers  killed  three  four  six  stun  nl  i  1 1  \  ii 
ago  were   respeetnel>    5   8,  7,  10   and  8 

Seven  men  m  Bontoc  luive  dog&  trained  to  mn  de  i  \i  1  w  11  k  n 
One  of  the  men  Aliwang  has  a  pack  of  hve  dogs  the  othtis  haie  on{ 
or  two  each  The  hunting  dogs  are  small  and  onlj  moderately  Hot  t 
but  they  arc  said  to  ba\e  great  toungi  ind  endurmci  The-\  hunt 
out  of  leaah  and  still  hunt  until  th(\  stirt  then  pr  \  when  they  er\ 
continualh  thus  dmctin^  tlu  1  unter  to  tht  ninwi-v  oi  the  phee  whu 
the  victim  is  at  bay 

Not  more  than  one  deer,  og'  sa  is  killed  mmially  ind  the>  ilaiin 
that  deer  were  always  very  searee  m  the  area  A  large  net  boiiit  ^i 
feet  high  and  often  50  feet  long  is  commonlv  employed  m  northern 
Luzon  and  through  the  Archipelago  for  netting  deer  and  hogs  but  no 
such  net  is  used  m  Bontoc  The  dogs  follow  the  deer  and  tlu  huntei 
spears  it  m  the  ninway  as  it  pisset  him  oi  while  held  at  hay 

The  wild  hog  la  man  or  fiui;  o  when  hunted  with  dogs  is  i 
suil->    fighter    and    prefers    to    tike    its    chances    at    ba\      eonsequenth 
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it  is  jiiorfi  often  killod  then  by  the  speannan  thin  in  11     nii  «  u       LI 
wild  bog  i&  alao  often  caught  in  pitfalls  du^  m  the  nniw-nb     r  in 
its  feeding  grounds.     The  pitfall,  fi'-to,  is  from    i  to  4  feet   i.  rr<(s 
Rbout  4  feci  deep,  and  is  covered  over  with  drj  gTa«« 

In  the  forest  feeding  grounds  of  Polus  Mountains,  hetwetn  tlit  B<  ntoc 
culture  area  and  the  Banawi  area  to  the  south  tlicse  pitfalls  aic  \crv 
abundant,  there  frequently  being  two  oi  three  withm  a  ^pic  om 
rod  square. 

A  deadfall,  called  "il-tib',"  is  built  for  hogs  nt  ir  thi  sLnnnttns  in 
the  mountains.  These  deadfalls  are  quiti  common  thioughout  the 
Bontoc  area,  and  probably  capture  more  hog&  than  the  pitfill  ind  the 
Imntcr  combined.  The  hogs  are  partial  to  growing  palaj  and  camot<>s 
and  at  night  circle  about  a  protecting  fence  iwiious  to  take  idvantagc  of 
any  chance  opening.  The  Tgorot  leaves  an  opening  m  a  low  fence  built 
especially  for  that  purpose,  as  he  docs  not  commonly  fence  in  tlic 
sementeras.  The  il-tib'  is  built  of  two  sections  of  heavy  trtc  trunks 
one  imbedded  in  the  earth,  level  witli  thi  ground  ind  tin  oth<  r  tliL 
falling  timber.  As  the  hog  enters  the  sementera  the  mi^ht  of  his 
body  springs  the  trigger  which  is  covered  in  the  loose  dirt  before  tlu 
opening,  and  the  falling  timber  pins  him  fast  ngaiiist  th  lowrr  timbii 
flrmly  buried  in  the  earth.  From  half  a  dozen  to  twcntv  will  hy^-^ 
are  annually  killed  by  the  people  of  the  pu  bli  lb  \  m  said  to 
be  as  plentiful  as  formerly. 

Bontoc  pueblo  docs  not  catch  many  wild  fowls.  Fowl  catching  is  an 
art  she  never  learned  to  follow,  although  two  or  three  of  her  boys 
annually  catch  half  a  dozen  chickens  each.  The  surrounding  pueblos, 
as  Tukukan,  Sakasakan,  Mayinit,  and  Maligkong,  secure  every  year 
in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  fowl  each.  The  sa'-fiig, 
or  wild  cock,  is  most  commonly  caught  in  a  snare,  called  "  slii'-ay,"  to 
which  it  is  lured  by  another  cock,  a  domestic  one,  or  often  a  half-breed 
or  a  wild  cock  partially  domesticated,  which  is  secured  inside  the  snart! 
set  up  in  the  mountains  near  the  feeding  grounds  of  the  wild  fowls. 

The  shi'-ay  when  set  consists  of  twenty-four  si'-ln,  or  running  loops, 
attached  to  a  cord  forming  three  sides  of  an  open  square  space.  As 
the  snare  is  set  the  open  side  is  placed  against  a  rock  or  steep  base 
of  a  rise.  The  shi'-ay  is  made  of  braided  bejuco,  and  when  not 
in  use  is  compactly  packed  away  in  a  basket  for  the  pui'pose  (see 
PI.  XLTV).  There  are  also  five  pegs  fitted  into  loops  in  the  basket,  four 
of  which  are  employed  in  pegging  out  the  three  sides  of  the  snare, 
and  the  other  for  securing  the  lure  cock  within  the  square.  Only  cocks 
are  caught  with  the  shi'-ay,  and  they  come  to  fight  the  intruder  who 
guides  them  to  the  snare  by  crowing  his  challenge.  As  the  wild  coek 
rushes  at  the  other  ho  is  caught  by  one  of  the  loops  closing  about  him. 
The  hunter,  always  hiding  within  a  few  feet  of  the  snare,  rushes  upon 
the  captive,  and  at  once  resets  his  snare  for  another  possible  victim. 
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A  spring  snare,  caJkd  kok-o'-lang,  is  employed  by  the  Igorot  in 
catching  both  wild  cocks  and  hens.  It  is  set  in  their  narrow  runways 
in  the  heavy  undergrowth.  It  consists  of  two  short  uprights  drivon 
into  the  ground  one  on  either  side  of  the  path.  These  are  bound 
together  at  the  tops  with  two  crosspieces.  Near  the  lower  ends  of 
these  uprights  is  a  loose  crosspiece,  the  trigger,  which  the  fowl  in 
passing  knocks  down,  thus  freeing  the  short  upright,  marked  c,  in 
fig.  1.  When  this  is  freed  the  loop,  e,  at  once  tightens  around  the  victim, 
as  the  cord  is  drawn  taut  by  the  releasing  of  the  spring— a  ^rub 
bent  over  and  secured  by  the  upper  end  of  the  eord.  This  spring  is 
not  shown  in  the  drawing. 


Bontoc  lias  two  or  three  quadrupeds  which  it  names  "eats."  One 
of  these  is  a  true  cat,  called  in'-yao.  It  is  domestjeated  by  the  Ilokano 
in  Bontoc  and  becomes  a  good  mouser.^  The  kok  o'  Ung  is  used  to 
catch  this  eat.  PI.  XLVI  shows  with  what  success  thi^  spring  snare 
may  be  employed.  The  cat  shown  was  caught  in  the  night  while  trying 
to  enter  a  chicken  coop.  He  was  a  wild  in'  yao,  was  beautifully  striped 
like  the  American  "tiger  eat,"  and  measured  35  mthes  fioni  tip  to  tip. 
The  in'-yao  is  plentiful  in  the  mountains  and  is  greatly  relished  by 
the  Igorot,  though  Bontoe  has  no  professional  cat  hunters  and  probably 
not  a  dozen  of  the  animals  are  captured  annually. 

The  Igorot  claim  to  have  two  other  "eats,"  one  called  "co'-lang,"  as 
large  as  in'-yao,  with  large  legs  and  very  large  feet.  A  Spaniard 
living  near  Sagada  says  this  animal  eats  his  coffee  berries.  The  other 
so-called  "eat"  is  named  "si'-le"  by  the  Igorot.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
long-tailed,  dark-eolored  animal,  smaller  than  the  in'-yao.     It  is  claimed 
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tiiat  thii^  si'-le  is  botli  earnivorous  and  frugivorous.  Tliuse  two  iinimals 
are  trapped  at  times,  and  when  caught  are  eaten. 

During  the  >cvr  the  lojs  ntch  numbers  ol  small  birds,  all  of  which 
are  eaten      Prohablv  not  over  300  are  cij  hired  howeiLt,  during  a  year, 

Ihe  ling  an  a  prmg  snin.  is  tho  mtwt  used  for  catching  birds. 
I  bnw  one  of  thrm  catch  foui  shrikes  called  ta  h  m  a  single  afternoon, 
ani  a  fiftl  one  «ds  ca  i„ht  earl)  tit  neU  morning  PI.  XLVll  shows 
tic  ling  an   as  it  is  stt   and  also  shows  ta  li  ai  he  is  caught. 

Iht,  kok  o  laiig  is  also  employed  sueces&fuU)  lor  such  birds  as  run 
on  the  giound  especially  those  which  run  m  paths  The  si-stm'  is 
anothei  spring  fnare  set  on  the  open  grounl  lood  is  scattered  about 
ki  Img  to  t  anl  lb  [la  ed  abundantly  in  ai  mclosure,  the  entrance 
to  which  IS  thro\ij,h  the  fatal  noo  which  lightti  s  wh(!n  the  bird 
perches  on  the  trigger  at  the  njenmg  to  the  mchsutt 

When  till,  palay  is  m  the  m  Ik  a  gr  at  many  b  rda  which  feed 
ipon  it  are  captur  1  1 }  means  of  a  bioom  like  hun  lie  jf  runo.  As  the 
birds  fl}  over  the  <tcmtnttras  a  bo-\  sweeps  his  hioom  the  ka-llb',  through 
the  flock  and  rarely  fills  to  knock  down  a  bird  iht  ka-lib'  is  about 
7  feet  long  2^  inches  m  diametei  at  the  base  and  flattened  and  broad- 
ened to  14  or  1  mehcs  in  width  at  the  outtr  end  What  the  ka-lib' 
reillj  doe  for  the  bo>  i  to  give  hm  in  aim  alont  9  feet  long  and  a 
loig  op  1    hinl  J  foot  and      qu  rtcr  wide 


11  only  watei  a  aihl  le  t  II  nt  p  eblo  for  iis)  mg  purposoe  is  the 
rivci  pab&mg  tet\\een  it  and  her  sistei  pueblo  Samoki.  in  the  dry 
''eaaon  where  it  ih  not  dan  med  the  river  is  not  over  six  and  eight 
rods  across  in  it  wid  at  phees  and  is  from  a  few  inches  to  3  feet  deep. 
All  the  witei  would  readily  pass  at  the  oi  linary  veloiity  of  the  stream, 
m  a  ehmnel  20  feet  wide  and  i>  feet  deep 

ihre  metholt.  are  employed  m  hshmg  m  this  river— the  first,  catch- 
ing each  fish  m  the  hinl  the  second  driving  the  Jish  upstream  by 
flight  into  a  leteptacle  a  thirl  a  combined  process  of  driving  tho  tish 
lownstream  b>  frigl  t  anl  by  water  piessire  into  i  niceptaclc. 

The  Igoret  seems  not  to  hav  a  general  v,ot\  for  fish,  but  he  has 
U'^m  s  for  the  three  varieties  found  in  the  ruer  One  ka-cho',  a  very 
sm^l]  b1  gg  sh  fish  i  captured  during  the  entire  year.  In  February 
these  fish  weie  seldom  more  than  Z  inches  m  length  and  yet  they  were 
heavy  with  spawi  lie  ka  cho  it.  the  fish  most  commonly  captured 
ttilh  the  hinds  It  is  i  sluggish  hwinini  r  anl  is  provided  with  an 
cvtenor  iietion  \ahe  on  its  \enti-al  surfa  e  inmeliately  back  of  the 
gill  opening.  This  valve  seems  to  enable  the  fish  to  withstand  the 
ordinary  current  of  the  river  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  becomes  a 
torrent.     This  valve  is  also  one  of  tho  causes  of  the  Igorot's  success 
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m  L<ipturiug  th(,  iish  whicl  i&  not  itdJil)  lr%lit  ued  but  ulingt, 
to  the  bed  of  the  stieain  until  almost  biushed  awaj,  and  then  ordmanlv 
bwinib  onl}  a  few  mthe-i  or  feet  Small  bo}s  from  d  to  10  ycarc  old 
capture  bj  hand  a  hundred  or  mure  ka  tho  during  Inlf  a  dai  &inijl} 
bj  following  them  m  the  uhallow  watei 

Ihe  ka-cho  it,  alt«  caught  m  gieat  numbeis  1  j  the  &n,md  i  dimn^ 
method  J-wentj  to  fortj  or  more  men  hah  together  witli  a  large 
clo--Lly  woven,  shovil  like  tiap  called  ko  yug',  ind  the  operation  is 
most  interesting  to  witness  \i  the  river  beach  the  iibhermui  remove 
all  clothing  and  -itiLteh  out  on  then  faees  m  the  warm  sun  heated  sand 
ihree  men  caiiy  the  trap  to  the  middle  of  tlie  swift  stream,  and  one 
holds  it  from  floating  ana}  below  him  bj  grasping  the  side  poles  which 
project  it  the  upper  end  for  that  purpose  ihe  two  othei  men,  below 
tlic  trip  at  its  mouth  put  lirge  stjnes  on  their  bicks  between  the 
slioulder  blades,  &o  they  will  not  float  downstream,  and  diaj,ppear  beneath 
the  watei  As  quickly  a*  possiilc  coming  up  a  dozen  times  to  breatlie 
luiing  the  procesis  the}  tleir  iwaj  the  rocks  below  the  trap,  piling 
them  m  it  over  ita  flior,  until  it  iiniUj  sinks  and  remains  stationarj 
on  the  cleared  spot  ot  sand)  bed  Iheir  tauk  being  ended,  the  thiee 
trap  setters  come  to  shore,  ind  sprawl  on  the  hot  "^ands  to  w  irm  then 
dripping  t-kms,  while  the  sun  dries  and  toasts  their  baekt 

ihen  the  druers  or  beater&  enter  the  ruer  and  stretch  in  a  hue  from 
shore  to  shore  about  ""5  feet  below  the  trap  Each  fellow  squats  in  the 
water  and  plates  i  heiv}  stone  on  his  back  One  of  the  men  calls  ind  tlic 
low  of  strange,  liumpbieled  eieatuieb  di'Mippears  beneath  the  water 
ihere  the  men  woik  swiftl},  and  as  later  appears  suceessfuUj  Each 
turns  o\er  all  the  bowlders  withm  his  reach  as  large  or  laiger  than 
his  two  fists,  and  he  works  upstream  4  to  fa  feet  Ihey  come  up 
blowmg,  at  flist  a  head  heie  and  tlitre  but  soon  all  are  up  with  renewid 
breath  waiting  tin  next  e  dl  to  belt  up  the  pr  ^  Unt  pioeess  is 
repeated  again  md  again  ind  each  time  the  outer  ends  ot  the  line 
bend  upstream  gradually  looping  m  toward  tlie  trap  When  tiie  line 
of  men  has  become  quite  circular  and  is  contracting  rapidly  a  dozen 
other  men  enter  the  river  from  the  shore  and  line  up  on  acli  side 
ul  the  meutii  of  the  tup  i  Hank  movement  to  pie\ent  the  hsli  running 
upstream  outside  the  snare  Irom  the  circle  of  be  iters  a  few  now  drop 
out  the  others  are  m  a  bunch,  the  last  stone  is  turned  and  the  prey 
seeks  covirt  undei  the  rocks  m  the  tiap  which  the  flankeis  at  onci  hft 
above  the  water  The  roeks  aie  thiown  cut  ind  the  trap  and  tish 
carried  to  the  shore 

In  eath  drne  they  catch  about  three  quarts  rf  fisl  Thi  e  aie 
dumped  into  baskets  uiualh  the  eirr^ug  bat^kit  of  th  min  md  wl  en 
the  days  catch  is  made  and  divided  each  man  reeene^  an  equal  shaie 
usuaUy  about  1  pound  per  household  \  procession  of  men  anl  bo>>> 
commg  m  from  the  river,  each  earning  his  'ihare  of  fish  in  his  basket 
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hat  in  his  hard  and  the  latit  man  carrying  the  fish  ti'ap,  is  a  sight  very 
frequently  seen  in  the  pueblo. 

The  ica-eho'  is  also  caught  in  a  small  trap,  eallud  ob-o'-f  ii,  by  tlie  third 
method  mentioned  above.  A  small  strip  of  shiillow  water  along  the 
shore  is  quite  effectually  cut  ofE  from  tlie  remainder  of  the  sti-eam  by 
a  row  of  roeliM.  The  lower  end  of  this  strip  is  brought  to  a  point 
whei-e  the  water  pours  out  and  into  the  upturned  ob-o'-fii,  carrying  with 
it  the  ka-cho'  which  happen  to  be  in  tlie  swift  current,  the  lish  having 
been  startled  from  their  secure  resting  plaees  by  the  fishermen  who  have 
gradually  proceeded  downstream  overturning  the  stones. 

A  fish  called  "li'-ling,"  which  attains  a  length  of  about  C  inelies,  is 
also  caught  by  the  last-described  niethotl.  It  is  not  nearly  so  plentiful 
as  the  ka-cho'. 

One  man  living  in  Bontoc  may  be  called  a  fisherman.  He  spends  ]nost 
of  his  time  with  his  traps  in  tlie  river,  and  sells  his  fish  to  the  llokano  and 
Igorot  residents  of  the  pueblo.  He  places  large  traps  in  the  deep  parts  of 
the  stream^  adjusts  them,  and  revisits  them  by  "wunming  under  the 
water,  and  altogether  is  considered  by  the  Igorot  bovs  as  qnitt,  a  watii 
man."  He  catches  each  year  many  ka-cho'  and  h  ling  and  rnc  oi  mote 
large  fish,  called  "eha-lit."  The  cha-ITt  is  said  to  icquiit  i  1  ngtli  ol  t 
4,  or  5  feet. 

Women  and  small  children  wade  about  the  river  and  pick  up  quantities 
of  small  crabs,  called  "ag-ka'-ma,"  and  also  a  small  spuil  shell  culled 
"ko'-ti."  It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  liour  of  a  ramies',  hij  on  n  iii  u 
persons  of  Bontoc  is  gathering  such  food  in  the  rivtr  Immehately  iftcr 
the  first  rain  of  the  season  of  1903,  coming  April  )  thtit  wlil  twtnt} 
four  persons,  women  and  small  children,  within  t<n  iod^>  of  ne  inothtr 
searching  the  river  for  ag-ka'-ma  and  ko'-ti. 

The  women  wear  a  small  rump  basket  tied  around  the  waist  in  whieli 
they  carry  their  lunch  to  tlie  rice  seiiienteras,  and  once  or  twice  each  wmk 
they  bring  home  from  a  few  ounces  to  a  pound  of  small  cnistaceaus. 
One  variety  is  named  song'-an,  another  is  kit-au',  a  third  is  fTiig'-a,  and  a 
foiirth  is  iis'-clilig.     They  are  all  collected  in  the  mud  of  the  sementoi-iiw. 


Ail  materials  for  timbers  inul  boanls  for  the  duvUinss,  granaries,  and 
public  buildings,  all  wood  for  fires,  all  wood  for  shields,  for  ax  and  spear 
handles,  for  agricultural  implements,  and  for  household  utensils,  and  all 
material  for  splints  employed  in  vm-ioiis  kinds  of  basket  work',  and  for 
strings  (warp  and  woof)  employed  in  the  weaving  of  Jioutoe  girdles 
and  skirts,  are  gathered  wild  with  no  effort  at  cultural  production.  There 
are  three  exceptions  to  tliis  statement,  however.  One  small  shrub,  called 
"pii-iig',"  is  planted  near  tlic  house  as  a  fiber  plant,  and  is  no  longer 
known  to  the  Igorot  in  the  wild  state.  Much  of  the  bainhoo  from  which 
the  basket-work  splints  are  made  is  purchased  from  people  west  of  Bontoc. 
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And,  lastly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  care  is  taken  in  preserving 
pine  trees  for  large  hoarils  (ind  timbers  and  for  coffins ;  there  is  a  CTitting 
away  of  dead  and  small  branches  from  these  trees.  Moreover,  the  cutting 
of  other  trees  and  shrubs  for  firewood  certainly  has  a  beneficiiil  effect 
upon  the  forest  trees  left  standing.  In  fact,  all  pei'sons  preserve  the 
small  pitch-pine  trees  on  private  lands,  and  it  is  a  ertme  to  cut  them  on 
another's  land,  althoiigh  a  poor  man  may  cut  other  varieties  on  private 
lands  when  needed. 

CUr.TUUAL    PliODUCTION" 


In  all  of  Igorot  cultun;  tlie  most  apparent  and  strikingly  not-ewortliy 
fact  is  its  agrieultHTO.  In  agriculture  the  Igorot  has  reached  his  liighest 
development.  On  agriculture  hangs  his  claim  to  the  rank  of  barbarian^ 
without  it  he  would  be  a  savage. 

Igorot  agriculture  is  unique  in  Luzon,  and,  so  far  as  known,  through- 
out the  Archipelago,  in  its  mountain  terraces  and  irrigation. 

There  are  three  possible  explanations  of  the  origin  of  Philippine  rice 
terraces.  First,  that  they  (and  those  of  other  islands  peopled  by  primi- 
tive and  modern  Malayans,  and  those  of  Japan  and  China)  are  indige- 
nous— the  product  of  the  mountain  lands  of  each  isolated  area;  second, 
that  most  of  them  are  due  to  cultural  influences  from  one  center,  or  pos- 
sibly more  than  one  center,  to  the  north  of  Luzon— as  influences  from 
(.'hina  or  Japan  spreading  southward  from  ialimd  to  ishind;  third,  that 
they,  especially  sill  those  of  the  Islands — excluding  only  China — are  due 
to  influences  originating  south  of  the  Philippines,  spreading  northward 
from  island  to  island. 

Terracing  may  be  indigenous  to  many  isolated  areas  where  it  is  found, 
and  doubtless  is  to  some;  it  is  found  more  or  less  marked  wherever  irriga- 
tion is  or  was  practiced  in  ancient  or  modem  agriculture.  However,  it 
is  believed  not  to  be  an  original  production  of  the  Philippines.  Certain 
it  is  that  it  is  not  a  Negrito  art,  nor  docs  it  belong  to  the  Moro  or  to 
the  so-called  Christian  people. 

Different  sections  of  China  have  rice  terraces,  and  as  early  as  the  thir- 
teenth century  Chinese  merchants  traded  with  the  Philippines,  yet  there 
is  no  record  that  they  traded  north  of  Manila- — whei'e  terracing  is  alone 
found.  Besides,  the  Chinese  record  of  the  early  commerce  with  the 
Islands^ — written  by  Chao  .Tukua  about  1350  it  is  claimed — specifically 
states  that  the  natives  of  the  Islands  were  the  merchants,  taking  the 
goods  from  the  shore  and  trading  them  even  to  other  islands;  the  Chinese 
did  not  pass  inland.  Even  though  the  Chinaman  brought  phases  of  his 
culture  to  the  Islands,  it  would  not  have  been  agriculture,  since  he  did 
not  practice  it  here.  Moreover,  whatever  culture  he  did  leave  would 
not  be  foimd  in  the  mountains  three  or  four  days  inland,  while  the 
people  with  whom  he  traded  were  witliout  the  art.     The  same  arguments 
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hold  agaiust  the  Japaiiose  as  the  inspirers  of  Igorot  terraces.  There  is 
no  record  that  they  traded  in  the  Islands  as  early  as  did  the  Chinese, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say,  no  mattei'  when  they  were  along  the  coasts  of 
Luzon,  that  they  never  penetrated  several  days  into  the  mountains, 
among  a  wild,  head-hunting  people,  for  what  the  agricultural  Igorot 
had  to  sell. 

The  historic  cultural  movements  in  Malaysia  have  hoon  not  from 
tlie  north  southward  but  from  Sumatra  and  Java  to  the  north  and  east; 
they  have  followed  the  migrations  of  tlio  people.  It  is  believed  that 
the  terrac(^buil(ling  culture  of  the  Asiatic  islands  for  the  production 
of  mountain  rice  by  irrigation  during  the  dry  season  has  drawn  its 
inspiration  from  one  sourc<:,  and  that  such  terraces  where  found  to-day 
in  Java,  Lombok,  Luzon,  Formosa,  and  Japan  are  a  survival  of  very  early 
culture  which  spread  from  tJie  nest  ot  the  primitive  Malayan  stock 
and  left  its  marks  aloiig  the  way — doubtless  m  other  islands  besides 
these  cited.  If  Japan,  as  has  Formosa,  had  an  early  Malayan  culture, 
as  will  probably  bo  proved  in  due  time,  one  should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  old  rice  terracts  in  the  mountains  ol  Batanes  Islands  and  the  Ijoo 
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It  mubt  be  noted  licie  that  ill  Jiontoe  dj^iciiltuial  liiwj^  liom  th< 
building  of  the  sementera  to  the  storing  of  the  gatlieicd  harvest,  are 
accompanied  b)  leligious  ceremonials  Ihev  aie  often  elnbointe  and 
some  oecupj  a  weeks  time  These  ceremoniaK  are  left  out  of  this 
chapter  to  aMud  detail    they  appear  in  the  latci   chapter  on  religion 

There  are  two  vaiaties  ol  sementens — gaideii  patches  called  'paj 
JO  — m  the  BontoL  iron  the  ungated  and  the  unin!t,ated  jh 
inigited  sementeras  grow  two  erops  mnuilly  om  ol  rice  h\  iriigntioTi 
during  the  dry  <<t  ison  and  the  other  of  e  mn  tt  s  sw  oct  potatoes  grow  n 
m  the  lamy  sca«)n  witliout  irrigation  IJie  iiniriignted  sementera  is 
of  two  kinds  One  is  the  niouutam  oi  side-hill  plit  ol  earth  in  whicli 
eamotcs  millet,  beans,  inai/e,  ete  ire  planted  and  the  otliei  is  the 
lion^ontal  plat  {probably  once  an  im^ited  sementen)  usuallj  built 
with  low  terraces  sometimes  Ijing  in  the  pueblo  among  the  hou^icb  from 
which  shoots  are  taken  for  ti ansphmting  in  tht  distnnt  stmentens  md 
where  lamotes  mc  grown  foi  the  pigs  Somttinies  tli(\  m  ilon^  I  I 
watoi  courses  whieh  no  longer  (low  (hning  the  drj  (season  suth  no  ift  n 
employed  for  ncc  during  the  rain^  seison 

ihe  unirrigited  mountainside  sementeri  called  ft  ng'  is  Liiilt  b^ 
bimplj  clearing  the  tre'es  and  brush  from  a  mountain  plat  No  effort 
lb  made  to  level  it  and  no  dike  wills  aie  built  ISow  ind  then  one  is 
hemmed  m  b^  a  low  boundary  nail 

Ihe  iriigated  sementeiis  are  budt  with  mueli  eite  inl  liboi  Ihe 
eartli  is  first  cleared     the  soil   is  tarcfulh    rrmo^ed   ml    pljci  i     n   a 
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pile;  the  rocks  are  dug  out;  tlie  ground  shaped,  beiiig  e.\uavated  and 
tilled  until  a  level  results.  This  task  for  a  man  whose  only  tools  are 
sticks  is  no  slight  one.  A  huge  bowlder  in  the  ground  means  hours — 
often  tlays — of  patient,  animal-like  digging  and  prying  with  hands  and 
sticks  before  it  is  finally  dislodged.  When  the  ground  is  leveled  the 
soil  is  put  back  over  the  plafc,  and  very  often  is  supplemented  with  other 
rich  soil.  These  irrigated  sementeras  are  built  along  water  coursos  or 
in  such  places  as  cin  be  reached  by  turning  running  water  to  them  Ini" 
much  as  the  w  itet  muat  flow  from  one  to  another  there  ire  practically 
no  t«o  sementeras  on  the  •nmQ  le\el  winch  are  irngited  from  the  sime 
witei  course  The  re'tult  i?  that  cier^  plat  is  uplitld  on  its  lower  sulo 
and  usually  on  one  or  both  ends,  by  a  terrace  wall  Much  of  the 
mountain  land  i--  well  supplied  with  bowlders  and  there  is  an  endhsi 
water  worn  supply  m  the  bed',  of  all  strcam<<  411  temce  walls  are 
built  of  the=!e  undressed  stones  piled  together  without  cement  oi  eirth 
These  walls  are  called  "fanmg"  They  are  trom  1  to  20  and  30  teet 
high  and  fiom  a  foot  to  IS  inches  wide  at  the  top  The  upper  surface 
of  the  top  layer  of  stones  is  quite  flit  and  becomes  the  pith  amon^  the 
sementeras  Ihe  toiler  ascends  and  descends  aiiionij  the  terric  i  en 
stone  steps  mide  b\  single  locks  projeetmg  from  the  outhide  of  the 
wall  at  regular  intervals  and  it  an  angle  easy  ot  iseent  ind  <li«ceut 
(see  PI   LIII) 

Ihese  stone  walls  ire  usually  weeded  perfectly  clean  at  least  once 
oieli  ^ear  genenlh  at  the  time  the  sementen  is  piepired  for  tiansplint 
mg  Ihis  work  fills  to  the  women  who  eonimonli  perfi  rm  it  entireh 
nule  At  times  i  scantj  front  and  b^ek  apion  of  lea\<s  is  w  n  tucked 
undei  the  girdle 

In  the  Biniwi  district  south  of  the  Bontoc  area  theic  lie  terrace 
walls  certainly  I'  >  fi-et  m  height  though  manj  of  tlie&e  ire  not  stoned, 
since  the  eaith  i&  of  such  a  nature  that  it  does  not  readily  crumble 

It  IS  safe  to  saj  that  nme  tenths  of  the  available  water  supply  of  the 
dr\  season  in  the  Bontoc  irei  is  utilized  for  iirigation  In  torn  iieas 
as  about  Bontoc  pueblo  there  is  practically  not  a  ^dlon  of  unused 
water  where  theie  is  spice  for  a  somentera 

A  single  area  consisting  of  several  thousand  leies  of  mmintiin  side 
IS  frequently  devoted  to  sementeras,  and  I  ha\e  h^  to  bi  h  >ld  \  more 
beautiful  view  of  cultivated  lind  than  such  an  area  of  Igorot  rice 
teriaces  Winding  m  and  out  following  e\ery  projection  dipping  into 
iMT'\  pocket  of  the  mountain  the  wills  rimble  along  like  runnm.,  things 
ilive  Like  giant  stairways  the  terraces  lead  up  and  down  the  me  nntiin 
side  and  whether  tlie  levels  aie  empt\  dirt  colored  areas  fresh  green 
I  11]  t  d  stiirs  or  patches  of  iipening  ^elliw  ^laiii  the  beholder  is 
tiitk  Hith  tlic  beiut^  of  the  artihcnl  liiil-eipi  in  1  iiiinfls  it  tli 
nl  I  t  \     f  in  otherniso  sa\age  jieoplc 
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By  irrigation  is  meant  tlic  purposeful  distribution  of  water  over  soil 
by  man  by  niGans  of  diverting  stroama  or  by  tlic  use  of  canals  in  tlio 
shape  of  ditclies  or  troughs  for  conveying  and  directing  part  of  a 
water  supply,  or  by  means  of  some  other  man-directed  power  to  raise 
water  to  the  required  love!. 

The  Igorot  employ  tliree  methods  of  irrigation:  One,  the  simplest  and 
most  natural,  is  to  build  scmenteras  along  a  small  stream  which  is 
turned  into  the  upper  semontera  and  passes  from  one  to  another,  falling 
from  terrace  to  terrace  until  all  water  is  absorbed,  evaporated,  or  all 
available  or  desired  land  is  irrigated.  Usually  such  streams  are  diverted 
from  their  courses,  and  they  are  often  carried  long  distances  out  o£  their 
natural  way.  The  second  method  is  to  divert  a  part  of  a  river  by  lueaus 
of  a  stone  dam.  The  third  method  is  still  more  artificial  tliaa  the 
preceding- — the  water  is  lifted  by  direct  human  power  from  below  the 
sementera  and  poured  to  run  over  the  surface. 

The  first  method  is  the  most  common,  since  tlio  mountains  in  Igorot 
land  are  full  of  small,  usually  perpetual,  streams.  There  are  practically 
no  streams  within  reach  of  suitable  pueblo  sites  which  are  not  exhausted 
by  the  Igorot  agriculturist.  Everywhere  small  streams  are  carefully 
guarded  and  turned  wherever  there  is  a  square  yard  of  earth  that  may 
be  made  into  a  rice  sementera.  Small  streams  in  some  cases  have 
been  wound  for  jiiiles  around  the  sides  of  a  mountain,  passing  deep 
gullies  and  rivers  in  wooden  trouglis  or  tubes. 

Much  land  along  the  river  valleys  is  irrigated  by  means  of  dams, 
called  by  the  Igorot  "lung-ud'."  During  the  season  of  1!)0;!  tht're  was 
one  dam  (designated  the  main  dam  in  PI.  LVII — see  also  i'ls.  LV  and 
JjVI)  across  the  entire  river  at  Bontoc,  throwing  all  the  water  which 
did  not  leak  through  tlie  stones  into  a  large  canal  on  the  Bontoc  side 
of  the  valley.  Half  a  mile  above  this  was  another  dam  {calhul  the  upper 
dam  in  PI.  LVII)  diverting  one-half  the  stream  to  tlie  wame  valley, 
only  onto  higher  ground.  Immediately  below  the  main  daiu  were  two 
low  piles  of  stones  (designated  weirs)  jutting  into  tlie  shallow  stixiaitt 
from  the  Bontoc  side,  and  each  gathering  sufticient  water  for  a  few 
sementeras.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  main  dam  were  tliree 
other  loose,  open  weirs  of  roi;ks,  two  of  which  began  on  a  shallow 
island,  throwing  water  to  the  Samoki  side  of  the  river.  In  the  stream 
a  short  distance  farther  down  a  shallow  row  of  rocks  and  gravel  tiirno<l 
water  into  three  new  sementeras  constructed  eiirly  in  the  year  on  a  gnivel 
island  in  the  river. 

The  main  dam  is  about  19  feet  high,  2  feet  broad  at  the  top,  8  or  10 
at  the  bottom,  and  is  about  300  feet  long.  It  is  built  each  year  during 
November  and  December,  and  requires  the  labor  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
men  about  six  weeks.     It  is  constructed  of  river-worn  bowlders  piled 
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together  without  iidhcsivu.  Thu  top  stones  are  Hat  on  the  iippur  sur- 
faeo,  and  the  dam  ie  a  patliway  across  the  river  for  the  people  from 
the  time  of  its  completion  until  its  destnietion  hy  tlie  froshots  of 
June  or  July. 

The  upper  dam  is  a  new  piece  of  priniitive  engineering.  It,  with 
its  canal,  has  been  in  mind  for  at  least  two  years;  but  it  was  completed 
only  in  1903.  The  dam  is  small,  extending  only  half  way  across  the  river, 
and  beginning  on  an  island.  This  dam  turns  water  into  a  canal  averag- 
ing 3  feet  wide  and  carrying  about  5  inches  of  water.  The  canal,  called 
"a' -laic,"  is  about  3,000  feet  long  from  the  dam  at  a  in  PI.  LVII  to 
the  place  of  discharge  into  the  level  area  at  b.  For  about  1130  feet 
of  this  distance  it  was  impossible  for  the  primitive  engineer  to  con- 
struct a  canal  in  the  earth,  as  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountain  dips 
vertically  into  the  river.  About  fifty  sections  of  large  pine  trees  were 
brought  and  hollowed  into  troughs,  called  "ta-la'-kan,"  which  have 
been  secured  above  the  water  by  means  of  buttresses,  by  wooden  scaffold- 
ing, called  "to-kod',"  and  by  attachment  to  the  overlianging  I'ocks,  until 
there  is  now  a  continuous  artificial  waterway  from  the  dam  to  the  tract 
of  irrigated  land. 

Considerable  engineering  sense  has  been  shown  and  no  small  amount 
of  labor  expended  in  the  construction  of  this  last  irrigating  scheme. 
The  pine  logs  are  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  and  have  a  waterway  dag 
in  then)  about  10  or  12  inches  deep  and  wide.  These  trees  were  felled 
and  the  trouglis  dug  with  the  wasay,  a  short-handled  tool  with  an  iron 
blade  only  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  convertible  alike  into 
ax  and  adz. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fall  of  aboat  22  feet  hctweuu  a  at  tbc  upper 
dam  and  h  at  the  discharge  from  the  trouglis.^  'J'liis  fall  in  a 
distance  of  about  3,000  feet  seems  needlessly  great;  however,  the 
primitive  engineer  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in  the  matter, 
First,  by  putting  tlio  dam  (upper  dam)  where  it  is,  only  lialf  the 
stream  had  to  be  built  across.  Second,  there  is  a  rapids  immediately 
below  tlie  dam,  and,  had  the  Igorot  built  his  dam  below  the  I'apids,  a  dam 
of  tht  same  height  w>uld  hi\e  raided  the  water  to  i  muth  lowei  level 
this  woull  have  necessitated  a  canal  probiblj  10  oi  l-i  lett  leep  m'^teal 
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Bo  to      ror  aiti  ling  me  In 

blaf   1  B   Ihes" 

f  the  f  aHol  1  ng  >;  pporting  the  troughs 

Euggested  by  the     tatemeu 

that     he    trough 

were   brimming    tul     of     »itt  run       g   »- 

a  er     while    our        ur  eying 
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ol'  three.  Tliird.  the  height,  of  tlio  water  at  tli<'  uppiT  daiii  has  iTial)li'il 
liim  tn  liiy  tho  hig  swtioii  oi  the  watonvay  above  the  higli-water  mark 
of  the  river,  thus,  probably,  insuring  more  or  Ickb  pcrmanonce.  Had 
the  dam  been  built  mueli  lower  do^ni  the  stream  the  troughs  would 
have  been  near  the  surface  of  the  river  and  been  torn  away  annually  by 
the  freshets,  or  tho  people  would  be  obliged  each  year  to  tear  down  and 
reconstruct  that  part  of  the  eanal.  As  it  now  is  it  ii^  probable  that 
only  the  short  dam  will  need  to  be  robnilt  each  year. 

\11  dams  and  imgatin^  canals  are  built  directly  by  or  at  the  expense 
of  the  persons  benefited  h^  the  water.  Water  is  never  I't^nted  to  jwrsnns 
wjth  sementeras  along  •\a  trtiflcial  waterway.  If  a  person  refuses  to 
heir  his  share  of  the  1  iboi  of  construction  and  maintenance  his  semen- 
tens  must  he  idle  for  lack  of  water. 

Ml  semonttra  owners  along  a  watei-way,  whether  it  ia  natural  or 
artificial  meet  and  agree  in  regard  to  tho  division  of  tho  water.  If 
there  is  an  abundance  all  open  and  close  their  sluice  gates  when  tliey 
please  When  there  is  not  sufficient  water  for  this,  a  division  is  made — 
usualh  each  person  takes  all  the  water  during  a  certain  poriml  of  time. 
Ihis  scheme  is  suppostd  to  be  the  best,  since  the  flow  should  be  sufficient 
fully  to  flood  the  entire  plat— a  100-gaIlon  flow  in  two  hours  is  con- 
sidered much  better  than  an  equal  flow  in  two  days. 

During  the  irrigating  season,  if  there  is  lack  of  water,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  each  sementora  owner  to  guard  his  water  rights  against 
other  persons  on  the  same  creek  or  canal.  If  a  man  sleeps  in  his  house 
during  the  period  in  which  his  aementeras  are  snpposed  to  receive 
water,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  his  supply  will  be  stolen,  and,  since  he  was 
not  on  guard,  he  has  no  redress.  But  should  sleep  chance  to  overtake 
him  in  his  tiresome  watch  at  the  sementeras,  and  should  some  one  turn 
of?  and  steal  his  water,  the  thief  will  get  clubbed  if  caught,  and  will 
forfeit  his  own  share  of  water  when  his  next  period  arrives. 

The  third  method  of  irrigation — lifting  the  water  by  direct  Innnan 
power — is  not  much  employed  by  the  Igorot.  Tn  the  rieinity  of  "Rontoc 
pueblo  there  arc  a  few  sementeras  which  were  never  in  a  position  to  be 
irrigated  by  running  water.  They  are  called  "pay-yo'  a  kao-n'-chan," 
and,  when  planted  with  rice  in  the  dry  season,  need  to  be  constantly 
tended  by  toilers  who  bring  water  to  them  in  pots  from  the  river, 
creeks,  or  canals.  On  tho  Samoki  side  of  the  valley  during  a  week  or 
so  of  the  driest  woatlier  in  May,  1003,  there  were  four  "well  sweeps." 
each  with  a  5-gal!on  kerosenc-oil  can  attached,  operating  nearly  all  day, 
pouring  water  from  a  canal  into  sementeras  tlimiigh  00  or  RO  feet  of 
small,  wooden  troughs. 

Since  rice,  called  "pa-kii'."  is  the  chief  agricultural  proiUict  of  the 
Tgorot  it  will  be  considered  in  the  following  sections  first,  after  which 
data  of  other  vegetable  products  will  be  given. 
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Turning  tho  soil  for  tlio  auiiaal  crop  of  irrigiited  riw  begins  in  tho 
uiidillo  of  JJcL-oinltor  and  continues  nearly  two  months.  'J'he  labor  of 
turning  and  fertilizing  the  sjil  and  transplanting  the  joun^,  nei,  is 
all  in  progiess  i{  the  eanic  time — ^^neially  too  m  the  tame  'iomentcin 
Since  each  is  a  distinct  pioc  ■ss  howetei  I  shall  consider  each  separately 
Before  the  soil  is  tum'd  ni  a  sementcn  it  ha  ^nen  up  its  annual  ircp 
of  camotes  md  the  water  ha«  been  turntd  on  to  softm  the  arth  From 
two  to  twentj  adults  gathti  m  a  scmcnteia  depending  on  the  sizi.  of 
the  plat  of  wliieli  tli  re  art,  relativdy  few  containing  inori.  than  10  (tOd 
Kijuare  fctt  They  conimonji  ran^c  from  SO  square  feet  to  1  (10  k 
y,000.  The  following  description  is  one  of  several  m.idi'  in  <h't  id  ^\li)1<' 
watehiiig  the  riee  in<luBtry  of  the  Bontoc  Tgorot. 

The  semuntera  is  about  30  by  50  feet,  or  about  l,OU(l  n.iitui'e  feet, 
iind  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  large  valley  area  between  Bontoc  and 
Samoki.  It  is  on  tlie  Samoki  side  of  the  river,  but  is  the  property  of 
a  Bontoc  family.  There  arc  two  groups  of  soil  turnora  in  the  semen- 
tera — three  men  in  one,  and  two  unmarried  women,  an  older  married 
woman,  and  a  youth  in  the  other.  At  one  end  of  tho  plat  two.  and  part 
of  the  time  throe,  women  are  transplanting  rice.  Pour  men  arc  bring- 
ing fertilizer  for  the  soil.  Strange  to  say,  each  of  tlie  men  in  the 
group  of  three  is  "clothed"-— one  wears  his  breechcloth  as  a  breechcloth, 
and  the  other  two  wear  theirs  simply  as  aprons,  hanging  loose  in  front. 
Three  of  the  men  bringing  fertilizer  are  entirely  nude  except  for  their 
girdles,  since  they  ford  the  river  with  their  loads  between  tho  sementera 
and  Bontoe  and  do  not  care  to  wet  their  breecheloths ;  the  otlier  man 
weai's  a  bladder  bag  hanging  from  his  girdle  as  an  apron.  One  of  the 
young  women  turning  the  soil  wears  a  skirt;  the  other  one  and  the  old 
woman  wear  front -and -back  aprons  tif  camote  vines ;  the  youth  with  them 
is  nude.  The  three  transplanters  wear  skirts,  and  one  of  them  wears 
an  open  jacket.  Besides  these  there  are  three  children  in  and  about 
the  scTMcntera ;  one  is  a  pretty,  laughing  girl  of  about  9  years ,  one  is 
a  shy,  faded-haired  little  girl  of  3  or  4  years;  and  the  other  is  a  fat 
chunk  of  a  boy  about  5  years.  All  three  are  perfectly  naked.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  clothing  these  toilers  wore  before  I  went  among 
them  to  watch  their  work,  but  it  is  certain  they  were  not  more  clothed. 

Tjet  us  watch  the  typical  group  of  the  three  women  and  the  youth : 
Bach  has  a  sharpened  wooden  turning  stick,  the  kay-kay,  a  pole  about 
(>  feet  long  and  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  four  stand  side  by  side  with 
their  kay-kay  stuck  in  the  earth,  and.  in  unison,  they  take  one  step 
forward  and  i)ush  their  tools  from  them,  the  earth  under  which  the 
tools  are  tlirust  falling  away  and  crumbling  in  the  water  before  them. 
While  it  is  falling  away  the  toilers  begin  to  sing,  led  by  the  elder 
uojnnn.  Tlic  purjiort  of  the  mci'^t  common  soil-turning  song  is  this: 
"It  1'  hard  woik  tu  turn  ihc  Mill,  hut  eating  the  rice  is  good."     The  song 
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ciitmie  while  111  iiui  kniLiifa  iil  Mitl  drwn  ti  iiitletiitl  an  1  ]  il  1  p  I 
in  again  m  a  now  plact,  wliile  the  tjllnble  pronounced  at  that  instint 
IS  also  noticeably  jabbed  into  the  air  Again  tliey  withdiaw  then  unple 
ments  and  singing  and  working  m  rlijthmie  unison  again  ]ab  kay  kay 
and  s}lkb!(,  Ihe  impkments  aic  now  thrust  about  8  indits  below  the 
surface  the  song  iiasts  each  toiler  pries  her  section  of  the  boiI  loose 
and,  m  a  moment  t  ifjcthci  thej  puish  their  tools  fiom  tliem  the  mass 
of  soil — some  Z  tcet  loii^  1  foot  wide  and  8  inches  deep — fills  away 
m  the  water,  md  the  song  b<gins  again  As  the  earth  is  turned  a 
camote  passed  by  m  the  umiote  Itirvest  is  discovered  the  old  woman 
picku  it  up  and  lajb  it  on  the  dr}  p,round  beside  her  Hit  littk  girl 
shyly  cornea  foi  it  anl  stoies  it  in  a  basket  on  the  ten  ace  wall  with  a 
tew  dozen  othtra  frund  during  tlie  morning 

After  1  section  <i  eaith  10  or  15  feet  square  has  bten  turned  the 
rliythmic  labor  and  hong  ceases  Each  perwn  now  giasps  her  kay  kiy 
with  one  hind  at  the  middle  and  the  othei  neai  the  shupened  end  inl 
witli  it  rapidly  erumblos  and  spreads  about  the  new  turned  soil  Now 
they  trample  the  bed  thrioughly  throwing  out  anv  stone's  ■\r  pebl  les 
liseo\pred  b\  then  teet  ind  frequently  using  the  ki\  kay  further  to 
bleak  up  some  small  clod  of  coith  Finally  a  large  section  of  th 
somentcra  is  prepared  and  the  toilers  form  m  line  abreast  and  slowlj 
tiead  back  and  fortli  over  the  plat,  making  the  bed  soft  and  smaotli 
beneath  the  water  for  the  transplanting 

It  IS  a  dehghtful  puture  m  the  soi!  turning  season  to  see  the  ati  s  f 
terraces  covered  by  groups  of  toilem  relieving  their  labors  w  th  almi  t 
constant  song 

I  saw  onl>  one  vaiiation  fiom  thi  above  methods  m  tlu  Bontoc  nui 
In  some  of  the  large  sementeras  in  th  flat  rivoi  bottom  near  Pontoc 
puob!>  a  htrl  of  seventeen  carabaos  was  skillfully  milk  \  round  ml 
round  m  the  w  iter  after  the  soil  was  turned  stniing  and  mi\in„  th< 
bed  into  a  uniform  oo7e  The  animals  were  imniged  b\  i  man  who 
drove  them  ml  turned  tliem  at  will  unmg  onl^  his  voice  and  a  lon_, 
sviitch  It  IS  impossible  to  get  carabaos  to  manv  ungated  semenbras 
because  of  the  high  terrnc  wall  but  this  lurl  is  usid  innuilh  m  tl 
Bontoc  river  bottom 

4tter  eich  nee  haivest  tl  e  1  t  tl  (  i  i  gat  \  n  nt  n  is  turm  1 
for  planting  camotos,  but  thjs  timo  it  is  turned  dry-  More  effort  is 
needed  to  thrust  the  kay-kay  deep  enough  into  the  dry  soil,  and  it  is 
thrust  three  or  four  times  before  the  earth  may  be  turned.  Only  one- 
half  the  surface  of  a  sementera  is  turned  for  camotes.  Raised  beds 
are  made  about  8  feet  wide  and  8  to  13  inches  high.  The  spaces 
between  these  beds  become  paths  along  whieh  the  cultivator  and  harvester 
walks.  The  soil  is  turned  from  the  spaces  iiKod  as  paths  over  the  spaces 
which  become  beds,  Imt  the  earth  under  the  bed  is  not  turai'd  or  loosened. 
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ISmitix:  he<\?  -.nv.  iilniost  invariably  coiiatnicteil  like  parallol-sided, 
squarci-corncrcd  saw  tcetli  stainMng  at  right  angles  to  the  blade  of  the 
saw,  wliieli  is  also  a  camoto  bed,  and  are  well  shown  in  PL  LXII.  In 
Tululiiii  this  saw-tooth  hetl  also  occurs,  hut.  the  continiious  spiral  bed 
and  the  lirokeii.  parallel,  t-fmight  Ix'ds  arc  «inally  as  coirnnon  ;  they 
are  pIiowji  in  figs.  2  and  3. 


Tlio  mountain-side  sontntui  ioi  caiiiot*s  mai^e,  millet,  and  beans 
is  prepared  simply  hj  bLin„  s(,ratdKd  or  picked  an  incli  ov  two  deep 
with  the  woman's  caniolc  stick  tht  buwan  If  the  plat  is  new  the 
gi-as9  is  burned  befor  the  sciatchmg  occurs  but  if  it  is  cultivated 
annually  tlie  surface  acldoni  has  any  circ  hi\(,  th  shallow  work  of  the 
su-wan';  in  fact,  the  surface  stones  <iro  SLidom  removed. 

In  the  season  of  l')03  the  fir  i  rains  came  \pril  5,  and  the  first 
mountain  sementera  was  stratthed  o\cr  for  niilkt  April  10,  after  five 
stieeessive  daily  rains 
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Much  eare  is  taken  in  fertilizing  the  irrigated  sementeras.  The  hog 
of  a  few  pueblos  in  the  Bontoe  area,  as  in  Bontoc  and  Samoki,  is  kept 
confined  all  its  life  in  a  walled,  stone-paved  sty  dug  in  the  earth  {see 
PI.  LXXVII).  Into  thia  inclosure  dry  grasses  and  dead  vines  are 
continually  placed  to  absorb  and  become  rotted  by  the  liquids.  As 
the  soil  of  the  sementera  is  turned  for  the  new  rice  crop  these  pigsties 
arc  cleaned  out  and  the  rich  manure  spread  on  the  beds. 

The  manure  is  sometimes  carried  by  women  though  generally  by  men, 
and  the  carriers  in  a  string  pass  all  day  between  the  sementeras  and 
the  pueblo,  each  bearing  his  transpoHation  basket  on  his  shoulder  con- 
taining about  100  pounds  of  as  good  fertilizer  as  agricultural  man  ever 
thought  to  employ. 

The  manure  is  gathered  from  the  sties  with  the  two  hands  and  is 
dumped  in  the  sementera  Jn  10-pound  piles  about  5  feet  apart  after' 
the  soil  has  been  turned  and  trod  soft  and  even. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  sections  of  Igorot  land  dry  vegetable  matter 
is  burned  so  that  ash  may  be  had  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

I  have  seen  women  working  long,  dry  grass  under  the  soil  in  camote 
sementeras  at  the  time  the  crop  was  being  gathered  (PI.  LXIV),  but  I 
believe  fertilizers  are  seldom  employed,  except  where  rice  is  grown. 
Mountain-side  sementerr^  are  frequently  abandoned  after  a  few  years' 
service,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  exhausted,  whereas  fertilization 
would  restore  them. 

Pad-eho-kan'  is  tlie  name  of  the  sementera  used  as  a  rice  seed  bed. 

One  or  more  small  groups  of  sementeras  in  every  pueblo  is  so  protected 
from  the  cold  rains  and  winds  of  November  and  December  and  is  so 
exposed  to  the  warm  sun  that  it  answers  well  the  purposes  of  a  primi- 
tive hotbed;  consequently  it  becomes  such,  and  anyone  who  aslcs  permis- 
sion of  the  owner  may  plant  his  seed  there  (see  PI.  LXV), 

The  seed  is  planted  in  the  beds  after  they  have  been  thoroughly 
worked  and  softened,  the  soil  usually  being  turned  three  times.  The 
planting  in  Bootoc  occurs  the  first  part  of  Kovember.  November  15, 
1903,  the  rice  had  burst  its  kernel  and  was  above  water  in  the  Bontoe 
beds.  The  seed  is  not  shelled  before  planting,  but  the  full  fruit  heads, 
sin-lu'-wi,  are  laid,  without  covering,  on  the  soft  ooze,  under  3  or  4 
inchi>s  of  water.  They  are  laid  in  rows  a  few  inches  apart,  and  are  so 
close  together  that  by  the  time  the  young  plants  are  3  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  the  bed  is  a  solid  mass  of  green. 

Bontoe  pueblo  has  six  varieties  of  rice.  Neighboring  pueblos  have 
others;  and  it  is  probable  that  fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred,  varieties  are 
15223 7 
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grown  by  the  tlifEercnt  irrigating  peoples  of  nortlieni  Lukoii.  In  Bontoc, 
ti'-pa  is  a  white  beardless  variety.  Ga'-sang  is  whito,  and  eha-yet'-it 
is  claimed  to  be  the  same  grain,  except  it  is  dark  colorof! ;  it  is  the  rice 
from  which  the  fermented  beverage,  tapui,  is  made.  Pu-i-a-pu'-i  and 
tu'-peng  are  aJso  white;  tii'-peng  is  sowed  in  iinirrigated  mountain 
sementeras  in  the  rainy  season.     Gu-mik'-i  is  a  dark  grain. 

Camotes,  or  to-ki',  are  planted  once  in  a  long  period  in  the  sementeraa 
surrounding  the  buildings  in  the  pueblo.  There  is  nothing  to  kill 
them,  the  ground  has  no  other  use,  so  they  are  practically  perpetual. 

The  average  size  of  all  the  eight  varieties  of  Bontoc  camotes  is  about 
3  by  4  incJies  in  diameter.  Six  of  the  varieties  are  white  and  two  are 
red.  The  white  ones  are  the  following;  Li-no'-ko,  pa-to'ki,  ki'-nuh 
fa-fay'-i,  pi-i-nif,  ki-wSng',  and  tang- tang-lab'.  The  red  ones  are 
si'-slg  and  pit-ti'-kan. 

To  illustrate  the  many  varieties  which  may  exist  in  a  small  area  1 
give  the  names  of  five  other  camotes  grown  in  the  pueblo  of  Balili,  which 
is  only  about  four  hours  from  Bontoc.  The  Balili  white  camotes  arc 
bi-tak'-no,  a-go-bang'-bang,  and  la-ung'-au  and  the  red  are  gis-gls'-i  and 
ta-mo'-lo. 

Millet,  called  "sa'-fug,"  is  sowed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
sowing  is  "braadeast,"  but  in  a  limited  way,  as  the  fields  are  usually  only 
a  few  rods  square.  The  seed  is  generally  sowed  by  women,  who  carry 
a  small  basket  or  dish  of  it  in  one  hand  and  scatter  the  seed  from  between 
the  thumb,  forefinger,  and  middle  finger  of  the  free  hand. 

There  are  said  to  be  four  varieties  of  millet  in  Bontoc.  Mo-di'  and 
poy-ned'  are  light-colored  seeds;  pi-tlng'-an  is  a  darker  seed — the  Igorot 
says  "black;"  and  si-nang'-a  is  the  fourth.  I  have  never  seen  it  but 
I  am  told  it  is  white. 

Maize,  or  pi'-ki,  and  beans,  practically  the  only  other  seeds  planted, 
are  planted  annually  in  "hills."  The  rows  of  "hills"  are  quite  irri^ular. 
Maize,  as  is  also  millet,  is  planted  immediately  after  the  first  abundant 
rains,  occurring  early  in  April. 

The  Bontoc  man  has  three  varieties  of  beans.  One  is  called  ka'-lap ; 
tlie  kernel  is  small,  being  only  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long.  Usually  it  is 
pale  green  in  color,  though  a  few  are  black;  both  have  an  exterior  white 
germ.  I'-tab  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  both  gray  and 
black  in  color,  and  has  a  long  exterior  white  germ.  The  third  variety 
is  black  with  an  exterior  white  germ.  It  is  called  ba-la'-tong,  and  is 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length. 


Transplanting  is  always  the  work  of  woiiu'ii,  siiio?  they  arc  recognized 
as  quicker  and  more  dexterouK  in  most  work  witli  the  hands  than  are 
the  men. 
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Tlie  wuiiioii  pull  up  tilt;  young  rice  plants  iu  tliu  seed  bcils  anil  tie 
them  in  bun<!lics  about  4  inches  in  diameter.  They  transport  them  by 
basket  to  the  newly  prepared  seinentera  and  dump  them  in  the  water 
BO  they  will  remain  fresh. 

As  has  been  said,  the  manure  fertilizer  is  placed  about  the  sementera 
in  piles.  The  women  thoroughly  spread  this  fertilizer  with  their  hands 
and  feet  when  they  transplant  {see  PI.  UX).  When  the  soil  is  ready 
the  transplanter  grasps  a  handful  of  tlie  plants,  twists  off  3  or  4  inches 
of  the  blades,  leaving  the  plant  about  G  inehos  long,  and,  while  holding 
the  plants  in  one  hand,  with  the  otiier  she  rapidly  thrusts  them  one  by 
one  into  the  soft  bed.  They  are  plaeed  in  fairly  regular  rows,  and  are 
about  .T  inches  apart.  The  planter  leans  entliuRiastieally  ovtT  her  work, 
usually  resting  one  elbow  on  her  knee — the  left  elho«,  since  Tuost  of  the 
women  are  rigl  it -banded — and  'ihc  set^  from  I'ort)  lo  '-i\tv  plants  per 
minute. 

When  the  sementeras  are  planted  they  present  a  eiciiu  an<i  beautiful 
appearance — even  the  tips  of  the  rice  blades  twisted  off  are  invariably 
crowded  into  the  muddy  bed  to  assist  in  fattening  the  crop 

As  many  as  a  dozen  women  often  work  together  in  one  sementera 
to  hasten  the  planting.  There  are  usually  two  or  three  little  girls  with 
their  mothers,  who  while  away  the  hours  playing  work.  They  stuff 
up  the  chinks  of  the  stone  walls  with  dirt  and  vegetable  matter;  they 
carry  together  the  few  eamotef*  discovered  in  tliis  last  handling  of  the 
old  camote  bed;  and  they  quito  successfully  and  industriously  play  at 
transplanting  rice,  though  such  small  girls  arc  not  obliged  to  work  in 
the  field. 

Camotcs  are  al&o  transplanted.  The  women  rut  »r  i>ick  off  tlie 
'"nmners"  from  the  perpetual  vinos  in  the  semeuterns  near  the  dwellings. 
These  they  transplant  in  the  unirngated  mountsiin  semcnterafi  after  the 
crops  of  millet  and  maisie  have  been  gathered. 

The  irrigattd  ^ementerae  are  also  plant^'d  to  camotcs  by  transplanting 
fmm  the^c  house  beds  This  transplanting  lasts  about  six  weeks  in 
Bontoe,  beginning  neir  the  middle  of  July. 

Some  little  sugar  cane  is  giown  by  the  Tgorot  of  the  Bontoe  area.  It 
is  claimed  to  grow  up  caeli  year  from  the  roots  left  at  the  preceding 
harvest.  At  times  new  patches  of  cane  arc  started  by  transplanting 
shoots  fiom  the  parent  planth  It  is  said  that  in  January  the  stalks  arc 
cut  and  set  m  a  rich  mud  and  that  in  the  season  of  Baliling,  from 
about  Julj  15  until  caily  in  Septeiubi;!',  the  rooted  shoots  are  trans- 
nhinted  to  the  new  bedw. 


The  chief  cultivation  given  to  Igorot  crops  is  bestoweti  on  rice,  though 
all  cultivated  lauds  are  remarkably  free  from  weeds.  The  rice  semen- 
teras are  carefully  weeded,  "suckers"  are  pulled  out,  and  the  beds  are 
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thinned  generally,  so  that  each  plant  will  liave  all  needful  ehanee  to 
develop  fruit.  This  weeding  and  thinning  is  the  work  of  women  and 
half-grown  children.  Every  day  for  nearly  two  months,  or  until  the 
fi'uit  heads  appear,  the  cultivators  are  diligently  at  work  in  the 
scmenteras.  No  tools  or  agricultural  implements  other  than  hare  liands 
are  used  in  this  work. 

The  men  keep  constant  watch  of  the  sementera  walls  and  the  irrigat- 
ing canals,  repairing  all,  thus  indirectly  assisting  the  women  in  their 
cultivation  by  directing  water  to  tlie  growing  crop  and  by  conserving  it 
when  it  is  obtained. 


The  rice  begins  to  fruit  early  in  April,  at  wliicli  time  systematic 
elfort  to  protect  the  ueiv  grain  from  birds,  rats,  monkeys,  and  wild  hogs 
commences.  This  effort  continues  until  the  haiveat  is  completed,  prac- 
tically for  three  months.  Much  of  this  labor  is  performed  by  water 
power,  much  by  wind  power,  and  about  all  the  children  and  old  people 
in  a  pueblo  are  busied  from  early  dawn  until  twilight  in  the  sementera 
as  independent  guards.  Besides,  throughout  the  long  niglit  men  and 
women  build  fires  among  the  senienteras  and  guard  their  crop  from  tlic 
wild  hog.     It  is  a  critical  time  with  the  Igorot. 

The  most  natural,  simplest,  and  undoubtedly  tlie  most  successful 
protection  of  the  grain  is  the  presence  of  a  person  on  the  terraee  walls 
of  the  sementera,  whether  by  day  or  night.  Hundreds  of  fields  are  so 
guarded  each  day  in  Eonfoc  by  old  people  and  children,  who  frequently 
erect  small  screens  of  taU  grass  to  shade  and  protect  themselves  from 
the  sun. 

The  next  simplest  method  is  one  followed  by  the  boys.  They  employ 
a  hollow  section  of  carabao  horn,  cut  off  at  both  ends  and  about  8 
inches  in  length;  it  is  called  "kong-ok'."  This  the  boys  beat  when 
birds  are  near,  producing  an  open,  resonant  sound  which  may  readily 
be  heard  a  mile. 

The  wind  tosses  about  over  the  growing  grain  various  "scarecrows." 
The  pa-chef  is  one  of  these.  It  consists  of  a  single  large  dry  leaf,  or 
a  bunch  of  small  dry  leaves,  suspended  by  a  cord  from  a  heavy,  coarse 
grass  G  or  8  feet  high;  the  loaf,  the  sa-gi-kak',  hangs  4  feet  above  the 
fruit  heads.  It  swings  about  slightly  in  the  breeze,  and  probably  is 
some  protection  against  the  birds.  I  believe  it  the  least  effective  of 
the  vaiious  things  devised  by  the  Igorot  to  protect  his  rice  from  the 
multitudes  of  ti-lln' — the  small,  brown  ricebird'  found  broadly  over 
the  Archipelago. 

The  most  picturesque  of  these  wind-tossed  bird  scarera  is  the  ki'-lao. 
The  ki'-lao  is  a  basket-work  figure  swung  from  a  pole  and  is  usually  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  distended  wings  of  a  large  gull,  though  it  is  also 
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made  in  other  shapps,  as  that  of  man,  the  lizard,  ptc.  'I'he  pole  is  about 
30  feet  high,  and  is  stuck  in  the  earth  at  such  an  angle  that  the  swinging 
figure  attached  by  a  Ime  at  the  top  of  the  pole  hangs  well  over  the 
sementera  and  about  3  or  4  foet  above  the  grain  (see  PI.  LXVII), 
The  bird-like  ki'-lao  is  hung  by  its  middle,  at  what  would  be  the  neck 
of  the  bird,  and  it  soars  bade  and  forth,  up  and  down,  in  a  remarkably 
lifelike  way.  There  are  often  a  dozen  ki'-lao  in  a  space  4  rods  square, 
and  they  are  certainly  effectual,  if  they  look  as  bird  like  to  ti-lln'  as  they 
do  to  man.  When  seen  a  short  distance  away  they  appear  exactly  like 
a  flock  of  restless  gidls  turning  and  dipping  in  some  harbor. 


The  watir-powLi  bird  stams  aie  ingonious  Acioss  a  shallow,  run- 
ning rapids  m  the  river  or  canal  a  line,  called  "pi-ehug',"  is  stretched, 
fastened  at  one  end  to  a  }iel(ling  pole  and  at  the  other  to  *i  iigid  pole. 
A  bowed  piece  of  wood  about  15  inches  long  and  >!  inches  wide,  called 
"pit-ug',"  18  suspended  b^  a  hne  at  each  end  from  the  lion/ontal  cord. 
Thi^  pit-ug*  IS  suspended  m  the  rapids,  by  which  it  is  carried  quickly 
downstream  as  far  as  the  elasticit)  n£  the  yielding  pole  and  the  pi-chug' 
will  allow,  then  it  snaps  suddenly  back  upstieam  and  is  ic<id>  to  be 
cained  down  and  repeat  the  jerk  on  the  relaxmg  pole  A  system  of 
cords  passes  high  m  the  air  from  the  jerking  pole  at  the  stieam  to  other 
slender,  jerked  poles  among  the  sementeras  From  these  poles  a  low 
jerking  line  runs  ovei  the  scmenteias,  over  which  are  =trctched  at  right 
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angles  parallel  eords  witliin  a  fi-w  Uvt  of  the  I'ruit  heads.  Tluisu 
parallel  oords  are  also  jerked,  and  tlieir  movement,  togetlier  with  that 
of  the  leaves  depending  fmm  them,  Ih  suffieiont  to  koop  thu  birds  away. 
One  such  machine  may  send  its  shock  a  quarter  of  a  mde  iiud  trouble 
the  birds  over  an  area  half  an  acre  in  extent. 

Other  Igorot,  as  those  of  the  uj>pGr  Abra  ]{iver  in  Iiopanto  l'r()vince, 
employ  this  same  jerking  machine  to  produce  a  slmrp,  clicking  sound 
in  the  seinentera.  The  jerking  cord  repeatedly  raises  a  series  of  hang- 
ing, vertical  wooden  fingers,  which,  on  being  released,  fall  against  a 
stationary,  horizontal  bamboo  tube,  producing  the  sharp  click.  These 
clicking  machines  are  set  up  on  two  supporting  sticks  a  few  feet  above 
the  grain  every  three  or  four  yards  about  the  sementeras. 

There  are  many  rodents,  rats  and  mice,  which  destroy  the  growing 
grain  during  the  night  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  check  tliem.  The 
Igorot  makes  a  small  dead  fall  which  he  places  in  the  path  suiTounding 
the  scmontera.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  five  of  tliese  traps  on  a  single 
side  of  a  sementera  not  more  than  30  feet  square.  The  trap  has  a  closely 
woven,  wooden  dead  fall,  about  10  or  15  inches  square;  one  end  is  set  on 
the  path  and  the  other  is  supported  in  the  air  above  it  by  a  string.  One 
end  of  this  string  is  fastened  to  a  tall  stick  planted  in  the  earth,  the 
lower  end  is  tied  to  a  short  stick — a  part  of  the  "spring"  held  rigid 
lieneath  the  dead  fall  until  the  trigger  is  touched.  The  dead  fall  drops 
when  the  rat,  in  touching  the  trigger,  releases  the  lower  end  of  the 
cord.  The  animal  springs  the  trigger  either  by  nibbling  a  bait  on  it 
or  by  running  against  it,  and  is  immediately  killed,  since  the  dead  fall 
is  weighted  with  stones. 

Sementeras  near  some  forested  mountains  in  the  Bontoe  area  arc 
postered  with  monkeys.  Day  and  night  people  remain  on  guard  against 
them  in  lonely,  dangerous  places — just  the  kind  of  spot  the  head-hunter 
chooses  wherein  to  surprise  hie  enemy. 

All  border  sementeras  in  every  group  of  fields  are  subject  to  the 
night  visits  of  wild  hogs.  In  some  areas  commanding  piles  of  eartJi 
for  outlooks  are  left  standing  when  the  sementeras  are  constructed. 
In  other  places  outlooks  are  erected  for  the  purpose.  Permanent 
shelters,  some  of  them  commodious  stone  structures,  ai'e  often  erectc^l 
o]i  those  outlooks  where  a  person  remains  on  guar<l  night  and  day 
{I'l,  LXVIII),  at  night  burning  a  fire  to  frighten  the  wild  hogs  away. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  wlien  practically  all  the  people  of  the 
j)uehlo  arc  in  the  sementeras,  it  ie  most  interesting  to  watch  the  home 
coming  of  the  laborers  at  night.  At  early  dusk  they  may  be  seen  coming 
in  over  the  trails  leading  from  the  sementeras  to  the  pueblo  in  long 
processions.  The  boys  and  girls  5  or  6  years  old  or  more,  most  of  them 
entirely  naked,  come  ])]aying  or  dancing  along — the  boys  often  marking 
time  by  beating  a  tin  can  or  two  sticks- — seemingly  as  full  of  life  as 
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when  they  startetl  out  in  tlic  itioming.  'i'iic  younger  children  aro 
toddling  by  tlie  side  of  their  father  or  itiother,  a  small,  dirty  hand 
smothered  in  a  large,  laboi'-c racked  one;  or  else  arc  carried  on  their 
father's  back  or  shoulder,  or  perhaps  astride  tlieir  mother's  liip. 
The  old  men  and  women,  almost  always  unsightly  and  ugly,  who 
go  to  the  sementora  only  to  guard  and  not  to  toil,  come  slowly  and 
feebly  home,  often  picking  their  way  with  a  stalE.  There  is  much 
laughing  and  coquetting  among  the  young  people.  A  boy  dashes  by 
with  several  girls  in  laughing  pursuit,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  he  escapes  them  with  ail  his  belongings.  Many  of  the  younger 
married  women  carry  babies;  some  carry  on  their  heads  baskets  tilled 
with  weeds  used  aa  food  for  the  pigs,  and  all  have  their  small  rump 
baskets  filled  with  "greens"  or  snails  or  fish. 

A  man  may  carry  on  his  shoulder  a  huge  short  log  of  wood  cut  in  the 
mountains,  the  wood  partially  supported  on  the  shoulder  by  his  spear ; 
or  ho  perhaps  carries  a  large  bunch  of  dry  grass  to  be  thrown  into  the 
pigpen  as  bedding;  or  he  comes  swinging  along  empty  handed  save 
for  his  spear  used  as  a  staff.  Most  of  the  returning  men  and  boys 
carry  the  empty  topil,  the  small,  stiuare,  covered  basket  in  whieh  rice 
for  the  noon  meal  is  carried  to  the  semen tera;  sometimes  a  boy  carries 
a  buneh  of  three  or  four,  and  he  dangles  them  open  from  their  strings 
as  he  dances  along. 

For  an  hour  or  more  the  procession  continues — one  almost-naked 
figure  following  another — all  dirty,  most  of  them  doubtless  tired,  and 
yet  seemingly  happy  and  content  with  the  finish  of  their  di\y  of  toil. 
It  is  long  after  dark  before  the  last  straggler  is  in. 


Rice  harvesting  in  Bontoc  is  a  delightful  and  picturesque  sight  to 
an  American,  and  a  most  serious  religious  matter  to  the  Igorot. 

Though  ceremonials  having  to  do  with  agriculture  have  purposely 
been  omitted  from  this  chapter,  yet,  since  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
important  features  of  the  harvesting  is  the  harvest  ceremonial,  it  is 
thought  best  to  introduce  it  here. 

Sa-fo'-sab  is  the  name  of  the  ceremony.  It  Is  performed  in  il  jmtli- 
way  adjoining  eacJi  sementera  before  a  single  grain  is  gathered.  In 
the  path  the  owner  of  the  field  builds  a  tiny  fire  besiihi  which  he 
stands  while  the  harvesters  sit  in  silence.     The  owner  says : 

"So-mi-ka-ka'  pa-kii'  ta-mo  i-sa'-mi  sik'-a  kin-po-num'  nan  a-lang'," 
whieh,  freely  rendered,  means,  "Palay,  when  we  carry  you  to  the  granary, 
increase  greatly  so  that  you  will  fill  it." 

As  soon  as  the  ceremonial  is  said  the  speaker  harvests  one  handful  of 
the  grain,  after  which  the  laborers  arise  and  begin  tlu'  liarvest. 

In  the  trails  leading  past  the  sementera  two  tall  Ktalkw  of  rniio  are 
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planted,  and  these,  called,  "pud-i-pud',"  warn  all  Igorot  that  they  must 
not  pass  the  semeutera  during  the  hours  of  the  harvest.  jSTor  will  thej' 
ignore  the  warning,  since  if  they  do  they  are  liable  to  forfeit  a  hog  or 
other  valuable  possession  to  the  owner  of  the  grain. 

1  spent  half  a  day  trying  to  get  close  enough  to  a  harvesting  party 
to  photograph  it.  All  the  harvesters  were  women,  and  they  scolded  our 
party  long  and  severely  wl|ile  we  were  yet  six  or  eight  rods  distant;  luy 
Igorot  boys  carrying  the  photographic  outfit — boys  wJio  had  lived  four 
months  in  my  house — laughingly  but  positively  refused  to  follow  me 
closer  than  three  or  four  rods  to  tlie  sementera.  No  photographs  were 
obtained  at  that  time.  It  was  only  after  the  matter  was  talked  over 
by  some  of  the  men  of  the  pueblo  that  photographs  could  be  willingly 
obtained,  and  the  force  of  tlie  warning  pud-i-pud'  withdrawn  for  our 
party.  Even  during  the  time  my  Igorot  boys  were  in  tiie  trail  by  a 
harvest  party  all  other  Igorot  passed  around  the  warning  runo.  The 
Igorot  says  he  beUeves.  the  harvest  will  be  blasted  even  while  being 
gathered  should  one  pass  along  a  pathway  skirting  any  side  of  the 
sementera. 

Several  harvesters,  from  four  to  a  dozen,  labor  together  in  each 
sementera.  They  begin  at  one  side  and  pass  across  tlie  plat,  gathering 
all  grain  as  they  pass.  Men  and  women  work  together,  but  women  are 
recognized  the  better  harvesters,  since  their  hands  are  more  nimble. 
Each  fruited  stalk  is  grasped  shortly  below  tlie  fruit  head,  and  tlie 
upper  section  or  joint  of  the  stalk,  together  with  the  fruit  head  and 
topmost  leaf,  is  pulled  ofE.  As  most  Bontoc  Igorot  arc  right-handed, 
tlie  plucked  grain  is  laid  in  the  left  hand,  the  fruit  heads  projecting 
beyond  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  while  the  leaf  attached  to 
each  fruit  head  lies  outside  and  below  the  thumb.  When  the  proper 
amount  of  grain  is  in  hand  (a  bunch  of  stalks  about  an  inch  in  diameter) 
the  useless  leaves,  all  arranged  for  one  grasp  of  the  right  hand,  are 
stripped  off  and  dropped;  the  bunch  of  fruit  heads,  topping  a  6-incli 
section  of  clean  stalk  or  straw  is  handed  to  a  person  who  may  be  called 
the  binder.  This  person  in  all  harvests  I  have  seen  was  a  woman. 
She  binds  all  the  grain  three,  four,  or  five  persons  can  pluck ;  and  when 
there  is  one  binder  for  every  three  gatherers  the  binder  finds  some  time 
also  to  gather. 

The  binder  passes  a  small,  prepared  strip  of  bamboo  twice  around  the 
palay  stalks,  holds  one  end  between  her  teeth  and  draws  the  binding 
tight;  then  she  twists  the  two  ends  together,  and  the  bunch  is  secure. 
The  bunch,  the  mimojo  of  the  Spaniard,  the  sin  fing-e'  of  the  Igorot, 
is  then  piled  up  on  the  binder's  head  until  a  load  is  made.  Before 
each  bunch  is  placed  on  the  pile  the  fruitheads  are  spread  out  like  sm 
open  fan.  These  piles  are  never  compfeted  until  they  are  higher  than 
the  woman's  arm  can  reach — several  of  the  last  bunches  being  tossed  in 
place,  guided  only  by  the  tips  of  the  fingera  touching  the  butt  of  the 
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straw.  The  woioeii  with  their  lieada  loaded  high  witli  ripened  gi'aiu 
arc  striking  figures— and  one  wondere  at  the  security  of  the  loads. 

When  a  load  is  made  it  is  borne  to  the  transportation  baskets  in  some 
part  of  the  harvested  section  of  the  eementera,  where  it  is  gently  slid 
to  tlie  earth  over  the  front  of  the  head  as  the  woman  stoops  forward.  It 
is  loaded  into  the  basket  at  once  unless  there  is  a  scarcity  of  hinders  in 
the  field,  in  which  case  it  awaits  the  completion  of  tlie  harvest 

In  all  agricultural  labors  the  Igorot  is  industrious,  yet  his  humor,  ever 
present  with  him,  brings  relief  from  continued  toil.  The  harvrat  iield 
is  no  exception,  since  there  is  much  quiet  gossip  and  jest  during  the 
labors. 

In  1903  rice  was  first  harvested  May  3.  Tlie  harvest  continued  one 
month,  the  crop  of  a  sementera  being  gathered  here  smd  there  as  it 
ripened.  The  Igorot  calls  this. first  harvest  month  the  "moon  of  the 
small  harvest."  During  June  the  crop  is  ripened  everywhere,  and  the 
harvest  is  on  in  earnest;  the  Igorot  speaks  of  it  as  the  "moon  of  the 
all  harvest." 

I  had  no  view  of  the  harvest  of  millet  oi'  maize;  however,  I  have  seen 
in  the  pueblo  much  of  each  gi'ain  of  some  previous  harvest.  The  millet, 
I  am  told,  is  harvested  similarly  to  the  rice,  and  tlie  clean-stalked  hunches 
are  tietl  up  in  the  same  way — only  the  biinches  are  four  or  five  times 
larger. 

The  fruit  head,  or  ears,  of  the  maize  is  said  to  he  plucked  ofl  the 
stalks  in  the  fields  as  the  American  farmer  gathers  green  com  or  seed 
corn.     It  is  stored  still  covered  with  its  husks. 

The  camotc  harvest  is  continued  fairly  well  throughout  the  year. 
Undoubtedly  some  eamotes  are  dug  every  day  in  the  year  from  tlie 
dry  mountain-side  sementeras,  but  the  regular  harvest  occurs  duiing 
November  and  December,  during  which  time  the  eamotes  are  gathered 
from  the  irrigated  sementeras  preparatory  to  turning  the  soil  for  the 
transplanting  of  new  rice. 

Women  are  the  camotc  gatlierers.  I  never  saw  men,  nor  Cven  hoys, 
gathering  eamotes.  At  no  other  time  does  the  Igorot  woman  look  so 
animal  like  as  when  she  toils  among  the  eamote  vines,  standing  with 
legs  straight  and  feet  spread,  her  body  held  horizontal,  one  hand  grasp- 
ing the  middle  of  her  short  eamote  stick  and  the  other  in  the  soil  picking 
out  the  unearthed  eamotes.  She  looks  as  though  she  never  had  stood 
erect  and  never  wouid  stand  erect  on  two  feet.  Thus  she  toils  day  after 
day  from  early  mornijig  till  duslv  that  she  and  h(^r  family  may  eat. 


No  palay  is  carried  to  the  a-laiig',  the  i-cparate  granary  liuildiiig,  or 
to  the  dwelling  for  the  purpose  of  being  stored  until  the  entire  crop  of 
the  sementera  is  harvcstetl.  It  may  bo  carried  part  way,  hut  there  it 
halts  until  all  the  grain  is  ready  to  be  carrie<l  home. 
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It  is  Sprcfwl  out  on  the  ground  or  on  a  roof  in  tlio  sun  two  or  tiirco 
(lays  to  dry  before  storing.  When  tlie  grain  is  to  be  stored  away  an  old 
man — any  man — asks  a  blessing  on  it  tbat  it  may  make  men,  hogs,  and 
eliiekona  well,  strong,  and  fat  when  they  consume  it.  This  ceremony  is 
called  "ka-fo'-kab,"  and  the  man  who  performs  it  is  known  by  the  title 
of  "in-ka-fa'." 

The  Igorot  granary,  the  a-lang*,  is  a  "hip-roofed"  strueture  about  8 
feet  long,  5  wide,  4  feet  high  at  the  aides  and  6  at  the  ridgt^pole. 
Its  sides  are  built  of  heavy  pine  planks,  which  are  inserted  in  grooved 
horizontal  timbers,  the  planks  being  set  \ip  vertically.  The  floor  is  about 
a  foot  from  the  earth.  The  roof  consists  of  a  heavy,  thick  cover  of  long 
grass  secnroly  tied  on  a  pole  frame.  It  ie  seldom  that  a  granary  stands 
alone — usually  there  are  two  or  more  together,  and  Bontoc  has  several 
groups  of  a  dozen  each,  as  shown  in  PI.  LXXII.  When  built  together 
they  are  better  protected  from  the  rain  storms.  The  roofs  also  are  made 
so  they  extend  close  to  the  earth,  thus  almost  entirely  protecting  the 
sides  of  the  structure  from  the  storms.  All  cracks  are,  carefully  filled 
with  pieces  of  wood  wedged  and  driven  ia.  Even  the  door,  consisting 
of  two  or  three  vertical  planks  set  in  grooved  timbers,  is  laboriously 
wedged  the  same  way.  The  building  is  rodent  proof,  and,  because  of 
its  wide,  projecting  roof  and  the  fact  that  it  sets  off  tlie  earth,  it  is 
practically  moisture  proof. 

Most  palay  is  stored  in  the  granaries  in  the  small  bunches  tied  at 
harvest.  The  a-lang*  is  carefully  closed  again  after  each  sementera  crop 
has  been  put  in.  There  are  granaries  in  Bontoc  which  have  not  been 
opened,  it  is  said,  in  eight  or  more  years,  except  to  receive  additional 
crops  of  palay,  and  yet  the  groin  is  as  ijcrfectly  preserved  as  when  first 
stored.  Some  palay,  especially  that  needed  for  consumi)tion  within  a 
reasonable  time,  is  stored  in  the  upper  part  of  the  family  dwelling. 

Maize  and.  millet  are  generally  stored  in  the  dwelling,  in  the  second 
and  third  stories,  since  not  enough  of  cither  is  grown  to  fill  an  a-lang'^ 
it  is  said. 

Camotcs  are  sometimes  stored  in  the  granary  after  the  harvest  of  the 
irrigated  fields.  Often  they  arc  put  away  in  the  kubkub,  the  two  com- 
partments at  either  end  of  the  sleeping  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
dwelling.  At  other  times  one  sees  bushels  oE  camotcs  put  away  on  tlie 
earth  under  the  broad  bench  extending  the  full  length  of  the  dwelling. 
In  the  poorer  class  of  dwellings  the  camotcs  are  frequently  dumped  in 

Beans  are  dried  and  shelled  before  storing  and  are  set  away  in  a 
covered  basket,  usually  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dwelling.  Only  one  or 
two  cargoes  arc  grown  by  each  family,  so  little  space  is  needed  for  storage. 

Since  rice  is  the  staple  food  and  may  be  preserved  almost  indcflnitely, 
the  Igorot  lias  developed  a  means  and  place  to  care  for  it.  MaiKC  and 
millet,  while  ])robably  capable  of  as  long  preservation,  are  generally  not 
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grown  in  anffieit'nt  <)uaiitity  to  rc^ijuiru  iiioro  storage  fi.\>i\vi\  tlinn  t!ic 
upper  part  of  the  dwelling  affords.  Tlie  Igorot  has  not  developed  a 
way  to  preserve  his  caniotca  long  after  harvest;  they  are  r<'adily 
perishable,  consequently  no  place  has  been  differentiated  as  a  storehouse. 


An  irrigated  semontori  CO  by  100  feet  having  G  000  square  feet  of 
surface     e      lu  1    t  two      ral     s  n      o    v   al  o  t  lOf  j  sos.     It 

I  od  et  an  avera^  annual  cro]  of  tt  -go  of  palay  ea  h  worth 
1  pes  Thus  tl  ere  a  auiual  ^roha  jroht  of  t  j  r  c  t  on  the 
val      of  tl  e  I   rn  a  e  t    nv    tn  ent 

It  J  ires  ten  men  one  day  to  t  m  tl  o  so  1  an  1  1  rt  ba  the  plat. 
Th  wage  j  a  d  m  palay  s  equ  valent  to  o  nts  \  r  lal  or  r  oO  cciits, 
Pv  won  en  can  tn  sjlant  the  ce  o  c  1  y  eo  t  2o  e  ts  Culti- 
vating 1  d  protect    „  tl     eroj  falls  to  tl     n      b  rs  of  tl     f       ly  which 

V  s  tl  e  s  n     ter  tl  c  ]g    ot  ba      1  e    la  ns  i   v  r  to  1    vo  to  pay 

for  s  cl    lal  o        i    0  t)   I  oj  1  h  rvest  tl       roi         a   1  y ;  cost, 

1  X>e  o 

Tl  e  total  inn  al  i  en  e  ot  na  t  g  th  =«,  nt  r  a  p  oductive 
]   opert    IS  therefore  eq    vilenfc  to  1        p  aoa      Tl      1  av  6  b  25  pesos 

t  proht  whe  th  an  al  e  pcnse  e  doluct^  fron  tl  c  an  lal  gross 
profit  A  net  profit  of  b  2o  j  r  cent  about  eq  1  t  to  tl  e  profit 
to  tl  0  IC  0  acre  Bo  au/a  gr  n  farms  th  vill  y  of  the 
li  11       r  of  tl     Nortl         1  t!     5  r  t  f  I 


Tl  0  c  r  i  ao  1  og  cl  ke  a  I  1  g  i  tl  c  only  ai  h  donies- 
t     t  d  b)  tl  e  Ig,o  ot  of  the  B     toe  c  It  r      r  a 

Cattle  are  k  pt  by  Bengu  t  1^,0  ot  tl  o  ^I  o  t  tl  e  t  t  of  the 
jr  nee  So  to  n^  is  Kabay  It  t  )  o  4(0  1  1  but  the 
Bontoc  Igorot  1  as  not  3  t  beeo  ne  ■;  cattle 

In  BenjjUet  Lep  nto  1  Abra  tl  ere  a  0  j  u  1 1  til  I  liundred 
brood  n  r  D  kl  f  B  ^  et  i  s  i  I  i  i  tl  puehlo.; 
hav    sn  iller  1  erds 

In  Po  to     I   ov  n      It   ecn  Bonto     I     hi  1   1    j      I     Ti-oviiice 

a  fe  V     arcs  1  a  e  r    entl    been  b  ougl  t  '^  e   '        d  1  t  ( an  eacli 

1  a  e  half  1  dozen  No  r  tl  e  eist  s  le  of  tl  Bo  toe  e  tl  ere  are  a 
f  vbnle  ofloM?  rpotel  among  tl  e  Igorot  1 1  n  1  brua  y,  1!)0;}, 
an    \m  r  can  Irogltstt    nlel   fron    ti  to   Bo  t  e     Theae 

ho  ses  are  all  le  en  lints  of  p  vo  lo  t  a  al  a  1  iddition 
of  1  If  a  1  I  Ired  sa  1  to  1  b  n  1  to  tl  e  n  I  I  y  horses 
aba  ]o  ell^tle  nsurg  itsalo  ttlre  r  pi  t  So  ot  tl  e  wixteen 
bro  ght  o  t   n  10(3  bore  si  1  He       rk    a    1  tl     1        1  n  in  the 

coaatwise  lands.     These  eastern  horses  are  not  used  by  the  Igorot  (.'\cc[)t 
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for  food,  anil  no  property  right  is  recognized  in  thenij  tliougli  tlie  Igorot 
brands  tlieio  with  a  hattie-ax  brand.  He  exercises  about  as  mucli  pro- 
tecting control  over  them  as  the  Jtentoe  man  does  over  the  wild  carabao. 


The  people  ol  B  utoL  aaj  tlia.t  when  Lumiwig  cimt,  to  Ji  nt  c  ll  lj 
had  no  domestic  i.uabios — that  those  tlii}  now  hi  c  «t,  c  igimUj 
purchased,  beloie  the  bpaniardo  canif,  irum  the  Imgnian  ot  \bra 
Province. 

There  are  in  tht  m ighborliood  of  400  domtbtic  tinbaoa  owned  m 
Bontoc  and  Samoki  Most  of  them  lun  hilt  wild  m  the  mountains 
encircling  the  pueblos  Sueh  is  aie  in  tlit,  mountains  lecene  neither 
herding,  attention  in  bieedmg,  leed  nor  salt  tiom  their  owners  The 
joung  are  droppt-d  in  lebruaiy  and  Mircli  and  their  owneis  mark 
them  by  slitting  the  ear  ntli  jprfaon  recognising  lu'i  own  b}  the  mark 

A  herd  of  seventeen  consisting  of  inimils  Iclonging  tu  ix\e  owners 
ranges  in  the  ri\er  bottom  md  imong  the  sementens  close  to  Bontoc 
These  animals  are  more  tame  thin  tlio^c  of  the  mountains  but  lecei^e 
little  more  attention  except  that  they  irc  tiught  to  peifoim  a  certain 
unique  labor  in  preparing  the  sementeras  foi  iice  as  has  been  noted 
in  the  section  on  agiiculture  llus  is  the  unlj  use  to  which  the 
Bontoc  carabao  is  put  as  a  power  in  industry.  He  is  seldom  sold  outside 
the  pueblo  and  is  raised  for  consumption,  chiefly  on  various  ceremonial 
occasions. 

Four  men  in  Bontoc  own  fifty  carabaos  each.  Three  others  have  a 
herd  of  tliii'ty  in  joint  ownership.  Otliers  own  Ave  and  six  each,  and 
again  a  single  carabao  may  be  the  joint  property  of  two  and  even 
six  individuals.     Carabaos  are  valued  at  from  40  to  "•0  pesos. 


Bontoc  has  no  record  of  the  time  or  manner  of  firet  acquiring  the 
hog,  chicken,  or  dog.  The  people  say  they  had  all  three  when  Lumawig 
came. 

Sixty  or  70  per  cent  of  the  pigs  littered  in  Bontoc  are  marked  length- 
wise with  alternat«  stripes  of  brick-red  or  yellowisli  liair,  the  other  hair 
being  black  or  white;  the  young  of  the  wild  hog  is  marked  the  same. 
All  the  pigs,  both  domestic  and  wild,  outgrow  this  red  or  yellow  mark- 
ing at  about  the  age  of  six  months,  and  when  they  are  a  year  old  become 
fine-looking  black  hogs  with  white  marking  not  unlike  the  Berkshire  of 
the  States.  There  is  no  chance  to  doubt  that  the  Igorot  domestic  hog 
was  the  wild  hog  in  the  surrounding  mountains  a  few  generations  ago. 

The  Bontoc  hog  is  bred,  born,  and  raised  in  a  secure  pen,  yet  wild 
blood  is  infused  direct,  since  pigs  are  frequently  purchased  by  Bontoc 
from  surrounding  pueblos,  most  of  whose  hogs  run  half  wild  and  inter- 
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mingle  with  the  wild  ones  of  the  niountains.  That  the  domestic  hog  in 
some  places  in  northern  Luzon  does  thus  interbreed  with  the  wild  ones 
is  a  proved  fact.  In  the  Quiangan  area  I  was  shown  a  litter  of  half- 
breeds  and  was  told  that  it  was  customary  for  the  pueblo  sows  to  brood 
to  tl\e  wild  boar  of  the  mountains. 

The  Bontoc  hog  in  many  ways  is  a  pampered  peh  lie  is  at  nil  timi'w 
kept  in  a  pen  and  fed  regularly  three  times  each  day  with  caniotc  vinca 
when  in  season,  with  eamote  parings,  and  small  eamotes  available,  and 
with  green  vegetal  matter,  including  pusleys,  gathered  by  the  girls  and 
women  when  there  are  no  eamote  vinos.  All  of  his  food  is  carefully 
washed  and  cooked  before  it  is  given  to  him. 

The  pigsty  eonsifits  of  a  pit  in  the  earth  about  4  feet  deep,  5  or  6  feet 
wide,  and  8  or  13  feet  long.  It  is  entirely  lined  with  bowlders,  and  the 
floor  space  consists  of  three  sections  of  about  equal  sizo.  One  end  is  two 
or  more  feet  deeper  than  the  other,  and  it  is  into  this  lower  space  that  the 
washings  of  the  pen  are  stored  in  the  rotted  straw  ind  weed**  and  from 
which  the  manure  for  ftrtilizer  is  taken  The  other  end  is  covered 
over  level  with  the  outside  ewth  with  timbers  =<tones  ind  dirt;  it  is  tlic 
pig's  bed  and  is  entered  by  a  doorway  in  the  stone  will  Ifost  of  those 
"beds"  have  a  low,  grass  loof  about  30  inches  high  over  them.  Tlnder- 
neath  the  roof  is  an  opening  m  the  earth  where  the  people  defecate. 
Connecting  the  "bed"  section  and  the  opposite  lower  section  of  tlie  sty 
is  an  incline  on  which  the  stone  "feed"  troughs  are  located. 

As  soon  as  a  pig  is  weaned  he  is  kept  in  a  separate  pen,  and  one  family 
may  have  in  its  charge  three  or  four  pens.  The  sows  arc  kept  mainly 
for  breeding,  and  there  are  many  several  years  old.  The  richest  man 
in  Bontoe  owns  about  thirty  hogs,  and  these  are  farmed  out  for  feeding 
and  breeding — a  common  practice.  When  one  is  killed  it  is  divided 
equally  between  the  owner  and  the  feeder.  When  a  litter  of  pigs  is 
produced  the  bunch  is  divided  equally,  the  sow  remaining  the  property 
of  the  owner  and  counting  as  one  in  the  division.  Throughout  the 
Island  of  Luzon  it  is  the  practice  to  leave  most  male  animals  uneastratod. 
But  in  Bontoc  the  boar  not  intended  for  breeding  is  castrated. 

Hogs  are  raised  for  ceremonial  consumption.  They  are  commonly 
bought  and  sold  within  the  pueblo,  and  are  not  infrequently  sold  outside. 
A  pig  weighing  10  pounds  is  worth  about  3  pesos,  and  a  hog  weighing 
60  or  70  pounds  is  valued  at  about  t2  pesos. 


The  Bontoe  domestic  chickens  were  originally  the  wild  fowl,  found  in 
all  places  in  the  Archipelago,  although  some  of  them  have  acquired 
varied  colorings  and  markings,  largely,  probably,  from  black  and  white 
Spanish  fowl,  which  are  still  found  among  them.  The  markings  of 
the  wild  fowl,  however,  are  the  most  common,  and  practically  all  small 
chickens  are  marked  as  are  their  wild  kin.     The  wild  fowl  bears  mark- 
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ings  similar  to  tliosu  of  tlio  Aiuci'ican  black-brejistod  led  game,  though 
the  fowls  are  smaller  than  the  American  game  fowl.  Each  of  the 
twelve  wild  cocks  I  have  had  in  my  liands  had  jjorfect  five-pointed  single 
combs,  and  the  donicatie  cock  of  Bontoc  also  coninionly  has  this  perfect 
comb.  I  know  of  no  people  within  tlie  Bontoc  area  who  now  systemati- 
cally domesticate  the  wild  fowl,  thongh  this  was  found  to  be  the  custom 
of  the  Ibilao  southeast  of  Dupax  in  the  Province  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 
Those  people  catch  the  young  wild  fowl  for  domestication. 

Tho  Bontoc  domestic  fowl  are  not  confined  in  a  coop  except  at  night, 
when  they  sleep  in  small  cages  placed  on  the  ground  in  the  dwelling 
houses.  In  the  daytime  they  range  about  the  pueblo  feeding  much 
in  the  pigpens,  though  they  are  fed  a  small  amount  of  raw  rice  each 
morning.  Their  nests  are  in  baskets  secured  uudcr  the  eaves  of  the 
dwelling,  and  in  those  baskets  the  hroodiug  hens  hatch  their  chicks, 
from  eight  t«  twenty  eggs  being  given  a  hen.  The  fowl  is  raised  exclu- 
sively for  ceremonial  consumption,  and  is  friMjucntly  sold  in  the  pueblo 
for  that  purpose,  being  valued  at  from  half  a  peso  to  a  peso  each. 
A  wild  fowl  sells  for  half  a  peso. 

In  Banawi  of  the  Qulangan  area,  south  of  Bontoc,  one  may  find 
largo  capons,  but  Bontoc  does  not  understand  caponizing. 


The  dog  of  the  Bontoc  Jgorot  is  usually  of  a  solid  color,  black,  white, 
or  yellow,  really  "biickskin"  color.  Where  he  originated  is  not  known. 
Ho  has  none  of  the  marks  of  the  Asiatic  dog  which  has  left  its  impress 
everywhere  in  the  lowlands  of  the  west  coast  of  Luzon — called  in  the 
Islands  the  "Chino"  dog,  and  in  the  States  the  "Eskimo"  dog.  The 
Jgorot  dog  is  short-haired,  sharp-eared,  gaunt,  and  sinewy,  with  long 
legs  and  body.  In  height  and  length  he  ranges  from  a  fair-sized  fox 
terrier  to  a  collie.  I  fail  to  see  anything  in  him  resembling  the  Aus- 
tralian dingo  or  the  "yellow  cur"  of  the  States.  The  Ibilao  have  the 
same  dog  in  two  colort,  the  black  and  the  "brindle" — the  brown  and 
black  striped.  In  fact,  a  dog  of  the  same  general  characteristics  occurs 
throughout  northern  Luzon.  No  matter  what  may  be  his  origin,  a  dog 
so  widely  diffused  and  so  characteristically  molded  and  marked  must 
have  been  on  the  island  long  enough  to  have  acquired  its  typical  features 
here.  The  dog  receives  little  attention  from  his  owners.  Twice  each 
day  he  is  fed  sparingly  with  cookeJ  rice  or  caniotes.  Except  in  the  ease 
of  the  few  hunting  dogs,  he  does  nothing  to  justify  his  existence.  He 
lies  about  the  dwelling  most  of  the  time,  and  is  a  surly,  more  or  less 
evil-tempered  cur  to  strangers,  though  when  a  pueblo  flees  to  Uie  moun- 
tains from  its  attacking  enemies  the  dog  escapes  in  a  spiritless  way 
with  the  women  and  children.  He  is  bred  mainly  for  ceremonial 
consumption. 
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III  BenffiK't  tliu  Igorot  cats  his  dog  only  aitv.i  it  Idib  bi^cii  rciliincd  to 
skin  and  bont'S.  I  saw  two  in  a  house  so  iMxir  that  they  did  not  raise 
their  heads  when  I  entered,  and  the  miui  of  tl\o  house  said  they  would 
bo  kept  twenty  days  longer  before  they  woidd  he  reduced  properly  for 
eating.  No  such  custom  exists  in  Bontoc,  but  dogs  are  seldom  fat 
when  eaten.  They  are  not  often  bought  or  sold  outside  the  pueblo. 
A  litter  of  pups  is  generally  distributed  about  the  town,  and  dogs  are 
constantly  bouglit  and  sold  within  the  pueblo  for  ceremonial  purposes;. 
Tliey  are  valued  at  from  2  to  4  pesos. 


U]»  to  tho  age  of  (i  or  7  years  the  Igorot  boys  are  as  nalccd  as  when 
born.  At  that  time  they  put  on  tlic  sult'-IJfcng,  the  basket-work  hat 
worn  on  the  back  of  tho  head,  held  in  place  by  a  eord  attached  at  botli 
sides  and  passing  across  the  forehead  and  usually  hidden  by  the  front 
hair.  The  euk'-hing  is  made  in  nearly  all  pueblos  in  the  Bontoc  culture 
area.  It  does  not  extend  uninterruptedly  to  the  western  border,  however, 
since  it  is  not  worn  at  all  in  Agawa,  and  in  some  other  pueblos  near 
tlie  Ijepanto  border,  as  Fidelisan  and  Genugan,  it  has  a  rival  in  the 
headband.  The  hea ten-bark  lieadband,  called  "a-pong'-ot,"  and  the 
headband  of  cloth  are  worn  by  short-haired  men,  while  the  long-haired 
man  invariably  wears  the  hat.  The  suk'-lang  varies  in  shape  from  the 
fez-like  ti-iio-od'  of  Bontoc  and  Samoki,  through  various  hemispherical 
forms,  to  tiie  low,  flat  hats  developing  eastwartl  and  perfected  in  the 
last  mountains  west  of  the  Kio  Grande  de  Cagayan.  Barlig  makes 
and  wears  a  carved  wooden  hat,  either  hemispherical  or  slightly  oval. 
It  goes  ill  trade  to  Ambawan. 

The  men  of  the  Bontoc  area  also  have  a  basket-work,  conical  rain 
hat.  It  JB  waterproof,  being  covered  with  beeswax.  It  is  called  "seg-fi'," 
and  is  worn  only  when  it  rains,  at  which  time  the  suk'-lang  is  often  not 
removed. 

About  the  age  of  10  tlie  boys  frequently  affect  a  girdle.  These  girdles 
arc  of  four  varieties.  The  one  most  common  in  Bontoc  and  Samoki 
is  the  song-kit-an',  made  of  braided  bark-fiber  strings,  some  six  to 
twelve  in  number  and  about  12  feet  long.  They  arc  doubled,  and  so 
make  tho  girdle  about  6  feet  in  lengtli.  The  strings  arc  the  twisted  inner 
bark  of  the  same  plants  that  play  a  large  r81e  in  tho  manufacture  of  the 
woman's  skirt.  This  girdle  is  usually  worn  twice  around  the  body, 
though  it  is  also  employed  as  an  apron,  passing  only  once  around  the 
body  and  hanging  down  over  the  genitals  (see  PI.  XXI).  Another 
girdle  worn  much  in  Tukukan,  Kanyii,  and  Tulubin  is  called  the  "i-kif." 
It  is  made  of  six  to  twelve  braided  strings  of  bejuco  (sec  PI.  LXXX). 
It  is  constructed  to  fit  the  waist,  has  loops  at  both  ends,  passes  once 
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around  the  body,  and  fastens  by  a  cord  passing  from  one  loop  to  the 
other.  Both  the  sang-ki-tan'  and  the  i-kit'  are  made  by  the  women. 
A  third  class  of  girdles  is  made  by  the  men.  It  is  called  ka'-kot,  and 
is  worn  and  attached  quite  as  is  the  i-kit'.  It  is  a  twisted  rope  of 
bejuco,  often  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  much  worn  in  Mayinit.  A 
foui-tli  girdle,  called  "ka'-ching,"  is  a  chain,  frequently  a  dog  chain  of 
iron  purchased  on  the  coast,  oftener  a  chain  manufactured  by  the  men, 
and  consisting  of  large,  open  links  of  commercial  brass  wire  about  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

At  about  the  age  of  puberty,  say  at  15,  it  is  usual  for  the  boy  to 
possess  a  hreecheloth,  or  wa'-nis.  However,  the  cloth  is  worn  by  a 
large  per  cent  of  men  in  Bontoc  and  Samoki,  not  as  a  hreecheloth  but 
tucked  under  the  girdle  and  hanging  in  front  simply  as  an  apron. 
Within  the  Bontoc  area  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  men  wear  the  hreecheloth 
simply  as  an  apron. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  breechcloths  in  the  area.  The  simplest 
of  these  is  of  flayed  tree  bark.  It  is  made  by  wojnon  in  Barlig,  I'ulubin, 
Titipan,  Agawa,  and  other  pueblos.  It  is  made  of  white  and  reddish- 
brown  bark,  and  sometimes  the  white  ones  arc  colored  with  red  ocher. 
The  white  one  is  called  "so'-pat"  and  the  red  one  "ti-nan'-ag."  Some 
of  the  other  breeclicloths  are  woven  of  cotton  thread  by  the  women. 
Much  of  this  cotton  i^  claimed  by  the  Igoiot  to  be  tree  cotton  which  they 
gather,  spin  and  weaie,  but  much  also  comes  in  trade  from  the  Ilokano 
at  the  coast.  Some  islpurchased  in  the  boll  and  some  is  purchased  after 
it  has  been  spun  and  colored.  Many  breechcloths  are  now  bought  ready 
made  from  the  Tlokano.\ 

Men  generally  carry  a.  bag  tucked  under  the  girdle,  and  very  often 
indeed  these  hags  are  woriv  in  lieu  of  the  breecliclotli  aprons — the  girdle 
and  the  bag  apron  being  the\nly  clothing  (see  PI.  CXXV  and  also  Fron- 
tispiece, where,  from  left  to  right,  figs.  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  7  wear  simply  a 
bag).  On  of  the  bigs  commonH.  worn  is  the  11  chong',  the  bladder  of 
the  hog  the  othtr  eho  1  ao  is  i  doth  hag  somi  8  inches  wide  and 
15  inches  long  These  cloth  bags  arc  woven  in  most  of  the  pueblos 
where  the  cotton  hreecheloth  is  made 

Old  mtn  now  and  then  weir  a  blanlat  pi  tar  hut  the  younger  men 
never  do     'Ihey  siv  a  blanket  is  for  the  women 

Some  few  of  the  principal  men  m  mmy  of  the  pueblos  throughout 
the  an  i  hivt  m  late  yeirs  acquired  either  the  Arm>  blue-woollen  shirt, 
a  cotton  shirt  or  a  thm  coat  ind  the^e  the\  weir  during  the  cold 
storms  j£  Jinuary  anl  Tebruiry  and  on  special  social  occasions. 

During  the  period  of  preparing  the  soil  for  transplanting  palay  the 
men  frequently  wear  nothing  at  the  middle  except  the  girdla  In  and 
out  of  the  pueblo  they  work,  carrying  loads  of  manure  from  the  hogpens 
to  tlie  fields,  apparently  as  little  concerned  or  noticed  as  though  they 
wore  their  breechcloths. 
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All  Igorot — men,  women,  and  children— sleep  without  breechcloth, 
skirt,  or  jacket.  If  a  woman  owns  a  blanket  she  uses  it  as  a  covering 
when  the  nights  are  cold.  Ail  wear  basket-work  nightcaps,  called 
"kut'-lao."  They  are  made  to  fit  closely  on  the  head,  and  have  a  small 
opening  at  the  top.  They  may  be  worn  to  keep  the  hair  from  snarling, 
though  I  was  unable  to  get  any  reason  from  the  Igorot  for  thdr  use, 
save  that  they  were  worn  by  their  ancestors. 


From  infancy  to  the  age  of  8  and  very  often  10  years  the  little  girls  are 
naked;  not  unfreqnently  one  sees  about  the  pueblo  a  girl  of  a  dozen  years 
entirely  nude.  However,  practically  all  girls  from  about  5  years,  and 
also  all  women,  have  blankets  which  are  worn  when  it  is  cold,  as  almost 
invariably  after  sundown,  though  no  pretense  is  made  to  cover  their 
nakedness  witti  them.  During  the  day  this  pi'-tay,  or  blanket,  is  seldom 
worn  except  in  the  dance.  I  have  never  seen  women  or  girls  dance 
withont  it.  The  blankets  of  the  girls  are  usually  small  and  white  with 
a  blue  stripe  down  each  side  and  through  the  middle;  they  are  called 
"kfld-pas'."  Those  of  the  women  are  of  four  kinds— the  ti-na'-pi,  the 
fa-yi-ong',  the  fan-cha'-la,  and  the  pi-nag-pa'-gan.  In  Earlig,  Agawa, 
and  Tulubin  the  flayed  tree-bark  blanket  is  worn ;  and  in  Kamhulo,  east 
of  Barlig,  woven  bark-fiber  blankets  are  made  which  sometimes  come 
to  Bontoe. 

Before  a  girl  puts  on  her  lu-fid',  or  woven  bark-fiber  skirt,  at  about 
8  or  10  years  of  age,  she  at  times  wears  simply  the  narrow  ^rdle,  later 
worn  to  hold  up  the  skirt.  The  skirt  is  both  short  and  narrow.  It 
usually  extends  from  below  the  navel  to  near  the  knees.  It  opens  on 
the  side,  and  is  frequently  so  scant  and  narrow  that  one  leg  is  exposed 
as  the  person  walks,  the  only  part  of  the  body  covered  on  that  side  being 
under  the  girdle,  or  wa'-kis — a  woven  band  about  4  inches  wide  passing 
twicfe  around  the  body  (see  PI.  XXIII).  The  women  sometimes  wear 
the  braided-string  bejuco  belt,  i-kit',  worn  by  the  men. 

The  lu-ftd'  and  the  wa'-Hs  are  the  extent  of  woman's  ordinary  cloth- 
ing. For  some  months  after  the  mother  gives  birth  to  a  child  she  wears 
an  extra  wa'-kis  wrapped  tightly  about  her,  over  which  the  akirt  is  worn 
as  usual.  During  the  last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy  the  woman  may  leave 
ofE  her  skirt  entirely,  wearing  simply  her  blanket  over  one  shoulder  and 
about  her  body.  Women  wear  breechcloths  during  the  three  or  fotir 
days  of  menstruation. 

During  the  period  when  the  water-soaked  soil  of  the  sementera  is 
turned  for  transplanting  palay  the  women  engaged  in  such  labor  gen- 
erally lay  aside  their  skirts.  Sometimes  they  retain  a  girdle  and  tack 
an  apron  of  camote  leaves  or  of  weeds  under  it  before  and  behind.  I 
have  frequently  come  upon  women  entirely  naked  climbing  up  and  down 
15223 8 
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the  steep,  etone  dikes  of  their  aementeras  while  weeding  them,  and  also 
at  the  clay  pits  where  Samoki  women  get  their  earth  for  making  pottery. 
In  May,  1903,  it  rained  hard  every  afternoon  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
Bontoc  pueblo,  and  at  such  times  the  women  out  of  doors  uniformly 
removed  their  clothing.  They  worked  in  the  fields  and  went  from  the 
fields  to  their  dwellings  nude,  wearing  on  their  heads  while  in  the  trail 
either  their  long,  basket  rain  protector  or  a  head  covering  of  camote 
vines,  tinder  which  reposed  their  skirts  in  an  effort  to  keep  them  dry. 
Sometimes  while  passing  our  house  en  route  from  the  field  to  the 
pueblo  the  women  wore  the  girdle  with  the  camote-vine  apron,  called 
pay-pay.  Often  no  girdle  was  worn,  but  the  women  held  a  small  bunch 
of  leaves  agaii^t  the  body  in  lieu  of  an  attached  apron.  Sometimes, 
however,  their  hands  were  occupied  with  their  burdens,  and  their  nudity 
seemed  not  to  trouble  them  in  the  least.  ■  The  women  remove  their  skirts, 
they  say,  because  they  usually  possess  only  one  at  a  time,  and  they 
prefer  to  go  naked  in  the  rain  and  while  working  in  the  wet  sementeras 
rather  than  sit  in  a  wet  skirt  when  they  reach  home. 

Few  women  in  the  Bontoc  area  wear  jackets  or  waists.  Those  to  the 
west,  toward  the  Province  of  Lepanto,  frequently  wear  short  ones,  open 
in  front  without  fastening,  and  having  quarter  sleeves.  Those  women 
also  wear  somewhat  longer  skirts  than  do  the  Bontoc  women. 

In  Agawa  and  near-by  pueblos  to  the  west,  and  in  Barlig  and  vicinity 
to  the  east,  the  women  make  and  wear  flayed-bark  jackets  and  skirts. 
From  Barlig  bark  jackets  for  women  come  in  trade  to  Tulubin.  They 
are  not  simply  sheets  of  bark,  but  the  hark  is  strengthened  by  a  coarse 
reinforcement  of  a  warp  sewed  or  quilted. 

Many  of  the  women's  skirts  and  girdles  woven  west  of  Bontoc  pueblo 
are  made  also  of  the  Ilokano  cotton.  The  skirts  and  girdles  of  Bontoc 
pueblo  and  those  found  commonly  eastward  are  entirely  of  Igorot  pro- 
duction. Four  varieties  of  plants  yield  the  threads;  the  inner  bark  is 
gathered  and  then  spun  or  twisted  on  the  naked  thigh  under  the  palm 
of  the  hand  (see  PI.  LXXXIII). 

All  weaving  in  Igorot  land  is  done  by  the  woman  with  the  simplest 
kind  of  loom,  such  as  is  scattered  the  world  over  among  primitive  people. 
It  is  well  shown  in  PI.  LXXXIV,  which  is  a  photograph  of  a  Lepanto 
Igorot  loom. 

J   UTBNaiL    PKODUCTION 


It  is  only  after  one  has  brought  together  all  the  implements  and 
utensils  of  an  Igorot  pueblo  that  he  realizes  the  large  part  played  in 
it  by  basket  work.  Were  basketry  and  pottery  cut  from  the  list  of  his 
productions  the  Igorof  s  everyday  labors  would  be  performed  with  bare 
hands  and  crude  sticks. 
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Where  is  the  Igorot's  "stone  age"?  There  are  stone  hammers  and 
stones  used  as  anvils  in  the  ironsmith's  shop.  There  are  stone  troughs  or 
bowls  in  most  pigpens  in  which  the  animal's  food  is  placed.  Very  rarely, 
as  in  the  Quiangan  area,  one  sees  a  large,  flat  stone  supported  a  foot 
or  two  from  the  earth  by  other  stones.  It  is  used  as  a  bench  or  table, 
but  has  no  special  purpose.  There  are  whetstones  for  sharpening  the 
steel  spear  and  battle-ax ;  there  is  the  stone  of  the  "flint- an d-steel"  fire 
machine;  and  of  course  stones  are  employed  as  seats,  in  constructing 
terrace  walls,  in  dams,  and  in  the  building  of  various  inhabited  struc- 
tures, but  that  is  all.  There  is  no  "stone  age" — no  memory  of  it — 
and,  if  the  people  were  swept  away  to-day,  to-morrow  would  reveal  no 
trace  of  it.  It  is  believed  that  the  Igorot  is  to-day  as  much  in  the 
"stone  age"  as  he  ever  has  been  in  his  present  land.  He  had  little 
use  for  stone  weapons,  implements,  or  utensils  before  he  manufactured 
in  iron. 

Before  he  had  iron  he  was  essentially  a  user  and  maker  of  weapons, 
implements,  utensils,  and  tools  of  wood.  There  are  many  vestiges  of 
.  the  wood  age  to-day;  several  show  the  use  of  wood  for  purposes  usually 
thought  of  as  solely  within  the  sphere  of  stone  and  metal.  Among 
these  vestigp'^  may  be  noted  the  bamboo  knife  used  in  circumcision ;  the 
sharp  ''tick  employed  in  the  ceremonial  killing  of  domestic  hogs  in 
Benguet,  the  bamboo  instrument  of  ten  or  a  dozen  cutting  blades  used 
to  shape  and  dress  the  hard,  wooden  spear  shafts  and  battle-ax  handles; 
the  use  of  bamboo  spearheads  attached  to  hard-wood  shafts;  and  the 
bamboo  spikes  stuck  in  trails  to  impale  the  enemy. 

In  addition  to  the  above  uses  of  wood  for  cutting  flesh  and  working 
wood  there  follow,  in  this  and  subsequent  chapters,  enough  data  regard- 
ing the  uses  of  wood  to  demonstrate  that  the  wood  age  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  life  of  a  primitive  people  prior  to  the  common  use  of  metals. 
Without  metals  there  was  practically  no  occasion  for  the  development 
of  stone  weapons  and  tools  in  a  country  with  such  woods  as  the  bamboo ; 
so  in  the  Philippines  we  find  an  order  of  development  different  from 
that  widespread  in  the  temperate  zones— the  "stone  age"  appears  to  be 
omitted. 


The  kay-kay  (PL  LXl)  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  wooden 
tools  in  Igorot  land.  It  is  a  hard-wood  implement  from  5  to  7  feet 
long,  sharpened  to  a  dull,  flat  edge  at  one  end ;  this  end  is  fire  tempered 
to  harden  aud  bind  the  flbers,  thus  preventing  splitting  and  excessive 
wear.  The  kay-kay  is  obtained  in  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
most  pueblos,  so  it  is  seldom  bought  or  sold.  It  is  the  soil-turning 
stick,  used  by  both  men  and  women  in  turning  the  earth  in  all  irrigated 
sementeras  for  rice  and  camotes,  It  is  also  employed  in  digging  around 
and  prying  out  rocks  to  be  removed  from  sementeras  or  needed  for  walls. 
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It  is  spade,  plow,  pickax,  and  crowbar.  A  small  per  cent  of  the  kaj-kay 
is  shod  with  an  iron  point,  renderlDg  them  more  efficient,  espeelaliy  in 
breaking  up  new  or  sod  ground. 

The  su-wan',  the  woman's  camote  stick,  is  about  2  feet  long  and  an 
inch  in  diameter  (PI.  LXXV).  It  is  a  heavy,  compact  wood,  and  is  used 
by  the  woman  until  worn  down  tJ  or  8  inches,  when  it  usually  becomes 
the  property  of  a  small  girl  for  gathering  wild  plants  for  the  family 
pigs.  The  su-wan'  of  the  woman  of  Bontoc  and  Samoki  comes,  mostly 
in  trade,  from  the  mountains  near  Tulubin.  It  is  employed  in  picking 
the  earth  loose  in  all  nnirrigated  sementeras,  as  those  for  camotes,  millet, 
beans,  and  maize.  It  is  also  used  to  pick  over  the  earth  in  camote 
sementeras  when  the  crop  is  gathered.  Perhaps  1  per  cent  of  these 
sticks  is  shod  with  an  iron  point.  Such  an  instrument  is  of  genuine 
service  in  the  rough,  stony  mountain  lands,  but  is  not  so  serviceable  as 
the  unshod  stick  in  the  irrigated  sementeras,  because  it  cuts  and  bruises 
the  vegetables. 

The  most  common  wooden  vessel  in  the  Bontoc  area  is  the  kak-wan', 
a  vessel,  or  "pail"  holding  about  six  or  eight  quarts.  In  it  the  cooked 
food  of  the  pigs  is  mixed  and  carried  to  the  animals.  Jlvery  household 
has  two  or  more  of  them. 

A  few  small,  poorly  made  wooden  dishes,  called  "ehu'-yu",  are  found 
in  each  dwelling,  from  which  the  people  eat  broth  of  iish  or  other  meats. 
All  are  of  inferior  workmanship  and,  ip  common  with  all  things  of 
wood  made  by  the  Igorot,  are  the  product  of  the  man's  art.  Both  the 
knife  and  fire  are  used  to  hollow  out  these  bowls. 

A  long-handled  wooden  dipper,  called  "ka-od',"  is  found  in  every 
dwelling.    It  belongs  with  the  kak-wan',  the  pig-food  pail. 

Tiig-on'  is  a  large,  long-handled  spoon  used  exclusively  as  a  drinking 
dipper  for  the  fermented  liquor  called  "sa-fu-eng'." 

Fa'-nu  is  a  wooden  ladle  employed  in  cooking  foods. 

A  few  very-crude  eating  spoons,  about  the  size  of  the  dessert  spoon 
of  America,  are  found  in  most  dwellings.  They  are  usually  without 
ornament,  and  are  called  "i-eh&s'." 


The  wa'-say  is  the  only  metal  implement  employed  at  all  commonly 
in  the  area;  it  is  found  in  each  family.  It  consists  of  an  iron,  steel- 
bitted  blade  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width  and  about 
6  inches  in  length.  It  is  attached  to  the  short,  wooden  handle  by  a 
square  haft  inserted  into  the  handle.  Since  the  haft  is  square  the 
implement  may  be  instantly  converted  into  either  an  "ax"  with  blade 
parallel  to  the  handle  or  an  "adz"  with  blade  at  right  angle  to  the 
handle. 

This  is  the  tool  used  in  felling  and  cutting  up  all  trees,  and  in  getting 
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out  and  dressing  all  timbers  and  boards.  Ifc  is  the  sole  carpenter  tool, 
unless  the  man  by  chance  poisebs  a  bolo 

There  are  no  metal  agricultural  implements  m  common  use  As  was 
noted  earlier  m  the  chaptei  the  toil  turning  stick  and  the  woman  s 
camote  stick  ire  now  and  then  shod  mth  iron   but  they  are  rare 

There  ir  i  few  hrge,  shallow  Chinese  iion  boilers  in  the  area  nied 
espceialij  tor  boiling  sugar,  evaporating  salt  m  Mayinit,  and  for  cooking 
earabao  or  large  quantities  of  hog  on  ceremonial  occasions.  There  are 
probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  such  boilers  in  Bontoc  pueblo, 
though  they  are  becoming  much  more  plentiful  during  the  past  three 
years — since  the  Igorot  has  more  money  and  goes  more  often  to  Candon 
on  the  coast,  where  he  buys  them. 


Most  of  the  pottery  consumed  in  the  Bontoc  area  is  the  product  of 
Samoki,  the  sister  pueblo  of  Bontoc.  Samoki  pottery  meets  no  compe- 
tition down  the  river  to  the  north  until  in  the  vicinity  of  Bitwagan, 
which  makes  and  vends  similar  ware  both  up  and  down  the  river.  To 
the  south  there  is  also  competition,  since  Data  makes  and  sells  an 
excellent  pot  to  Antedao,  Fidelisan,  Sagada,  Titipan,  and  other  near-by 
puehloa.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  Lias  and  Barlig,  to  the  oast,  are 
supplied  with  pottery,  and,  if  so,  that  their  source  is  Bitwagan.  But 
Bitwagan  and  Data  pots  are  really  not  competitors  with  those  of 
Samoki;  they  rather  supply  areas  which  the  Samoki  potters  can  not 
reach  because  of  distance  and  the  hostility  of  the  people. 

There  are  no  traditions  clustering  around  pottery  making  in  Samoki. 
The  potters  say  they  taught  themselves,  and  have  always  made  earliieii- 

To-day  Samoki  pottery  is  made  of  two  clays — one  a  reddish-brown 
mineral  dug  from  pits  several  feet  deep  on  the  hillside,  shown  in 
Pi.  LXXXII,  and  the  other  a  bluish  mineral  gathered  from  a  shallow 
basin  situated  on  the  hillside  nearer  the  river  than  the  pits,  and  in 
which  a  little  water  stands  much  of  the  year. 

Formerly  Samoki  made  pottery  of  only  the  brown  clay,  and  she  used 
cut  grass  intermixed  for  a  temper,  but  she  claims  those  earlier  pots 
were  too  porous  to  glaze  well.  Consequently  the  experiment  was  made 
of  adding  the  blue  surface  clay,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  freeh  and  decaying  vegetable  matter— probably  sufficient  to  give 
temper,  although  the  potters  do  not  recognize  it  as  such. 

Samoki  consists  of  eight  ato,  one  of  which  is  I-kang'-a  occupying  the 
outer  fringe  of  dwellings  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  pueblo.  It  is 
claimed  that  all  of  the  women  of  I-kang'-a,  whether  married  or  single, 
are  potters.  Even  women  who  marry  men  of  the  I-kang'-a  ato,  and 
who  come  to  that  section  of  the  pueblo  to  live,  learn  and  follow  the 
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potter's  art.  A  few  married  women  in  other  ato  also  manufacture 
pottery.     They  seem  to  be  married  daughters  of  I-kang'-a  ato. 

A  fine  illustration  of  community  industry  is  presented  by  the  ato 
potters  of  Samoki.  It  could  not  be  learned  that  there  are  any  definite 
regulations,  other  than  custom,  demanding  that  all  women  of  I-kang'-a 
manufacture  pots,  or  any  regulation  which  forces  daughters  of  that  ato 
to  discontinue  the  art  when  they  marry  outside.  But  custom  has  fixed 
quite  rigidly  such  a  regulation,  and  though,  as  just  stated,  a  few  I-kang'-a 
women  married  into  other  ato  of  Samoki  do  manufacture  pottery,  yet 
no  I-kang'-a  women  married  into  other  pueblos  carry  on  the  art.  It 
may  be  argued  that  a  lack  of  suitable  clay  has  thwarted  manufacture 
in  other  pueblos,  but  clay  is  common  in  the  mountains  of  the  area,  and 
the  sources  of  the  materials  used  in  Samoki  are  readily  accessible  to  at 
least  the  pueblo  of  Bontoe,  where  also  there  are  many  Samoki  women 
living. 

The  clay  pits  lie  north  of  Samoki,  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  of  a 
mile  distant,  and  the  potters  go  to  them  in  the  early  morning  while 
the  earth  is  moist,  and  dig  and  bring  home  the  clays.  The  woman 
gathers  half  a  transportation  basket  of  each  of  the  clays,  and  while  at 
the  pits  crudely  works  both  together  into  balls  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter. 
In  this  form  the  clay  is  carried  to  the  pueblo. 

All  the  pottery  is  manufactured  in  the  shade  of  the  potter's  dwelling, 
and  the  first  process  is  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  two  clays.  The  balls 
of  the  crudely  mixed  material  are  put  into  a  small,  wooden  trough,  are 
slightly  moistened,  and  then  thoroughly  worked  with  a  wooden  pestle, 
the  potter  crouching  on  her  haunches  or  resting  on  her  knees  during 
the  labors.  She  is  shown  in  PI.  LXXXIX  a.  After  the  clay  is  mixed 
it  is  manipulated  in  small  handfuls,  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  in 
order  that  all  stones  and  coarse  pieces  of  vegetable  matter  may  be 
removed.  When  the  mortarful  has  thus  been  handled  it  is  ready  for 
making  pots. 

A  mass  of  this  clay,  thoroughly  mixed  and  plastic,  is  placed  on  a 
board  on  the  earth  before  the  kneeling  or  crouched  potter.  She  pokes 
a  hole  in  the  top  of  this  mass  with  thumbs  and  fingers,  and  quickly 
enlarges  it.  As  soon  as  the  opening  is  large  enough  to  admit  one  hand 
it  is  dug  out  and  enlarged  by  scraping  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and 
the  clay  so  gathered  is  immediately  built  onto  the  upper  rim  of  the 
mass.  The  inside  is  next  further  scraped  and  smoothed  with  the  side 
of  the  forefinger.  At  this  juncture  a  small  mass  of  clay  is  rolled  into 
a  strip  between  the  hands  and  placed  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  shaping 
mass,  completely  encircling  it.  This  roll  is  at  once  shaped  by  the  hands 
into  a  crude,  flaring  rim.  A  few  swift  touches  on  the  outer  face  of  the 
crude  pot  removes  protruding  masses  and  roughly  shapes  the  surface. 
The  rim  is  moistened  with  water  and  smoothed  inside  and  out  by  the 
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hand  and  a  short,  round  stick.  This  process  is  well  illustrated  in 
PI.  XC.  The  first  stage  of  manufacture  is  completed  and  the  vessel  is 
set  in  the  sun  with  the  rim  of  an  old  broken  pot  for  a  supporting  base. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  shaped  and  nearly  completed  rim  of 
the  pot  becomes  strong  and  set  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  However,  the 
rough  and  irregular  bowl  has  apparently  retained  relatively  a  larger 
amount  of  moisture  and  is  in  prime  condition  to  be  thinned,  expanded, 
and  given  final  form.  The  pot  is  now  handled  by  the  rim,  which  is 
sufficiently  rigid  for  the  purpose,  and  is  turned  about  on  its  supporting 
base  as  is  needed,  or  the  base  is  turned  about  on  the  earth  like  a  crude 
"potter's  wheel."  A  smooth  diseoidal  stone,  some  4  or  5  inches  in 
diameter,  and  a  wooden  paddie  are  the  instruments  used  to  shape  the 
bowl.  The  paddle  is  first  dipped  in  water  and  rubbed  over  one  of  the 
flattish  surfaces  of  the  stone  slightly  to  moisten  it,  and  is  then  beaten 
against  the  outer  surface  of  the  bowl,  while  the  stone,  tapped  against  the 
inner  surface,  prevents  indenting  or  cracking,  and,  by  offering  a  more 
or  less  nonresisting  surface,  assists  in  thinning  and  expanding  the  clay. 
After  the  upper  part  of  the  bowl  has  been  thus  completed  the  potter 
sits  on  her  feet  and  haunches,  with  her  knees  thrust  forward  from  her. 
Again  and  again  she  moistens  her  paddle  and  diseoidal  stone,  and 
continues  the  spanking  process  until  the  entire  bowl  of  the  pot  is 
shaped.  It  is  then  set  in  the  sun  to  dry — this  time  usually  bottom 
side  up. 

After  it  has  thoroughly  dried,  both  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  are 
carefully  and  patiently  smoothed  and  polished  with  a  small  stone, 
commonly  a  ribbon  agate.  During  this  process  all  pebbles  found  pro- 
truding from  the  surface  are  removed  and  the  pits  are  filled  with  new 
clay  thoroughly  smoothed  in  place,  and  the  thickness  of  the  pot  is  made 
more  uniform.  The  vessel  is  again  placed  on  its  supporting  base  in  the 
sun,  and  kept  turned  and  tilted  until  it  has  become  well  dried  and  set. 
Two  and  sometimes  three  days  are  required  to  bring  a  pot  thus  far 
toward  completion,  though  during  the  same  time  there  are  several  equally 
completed  by  each  potter. 

There  remains  yet  the  burning  and  glazing.  Samoki  burns  her  pots 
in  the  morning  before  sunrise.  Immediately  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
pueblo  there  is  a  large,  gravelly  place  strewn  with  thin,  black  ash  where 
for  generations  the  potters  coming  and  going  have  completed  their 
primitive  ware.  Usually  two  or  more  firings  occur  each  week,  and 
several  women  combine  and  bum  their  pots  together.  On  the  earth 
small  stones  are  laid  upon  which  one  tier  of  vessels  is  placed,  each  lying 
upon  its  side.  Tier  upon  tier  of  pots  is  then  placed  above  the  firet 
layer,  each  on  its  side  and  each  supported  by  and  supporting  other  pots. 
The  heat  is  supplied  by  pine  bark  placed  beneath  and  around  the  lower 
layer.     The  pile  is  entirely  blanketed  with  dead  grass  tied  in  small 
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bunches  which  has  been  gathered,  prepared,  and  kept  in  the  houses  of  the 
potters  for  the  purpose.  The  grass  retains  its  form  long  after  the 
blaze  and  glow  have  ceased,  and  clings  about  the  pile  as  a  blanket, 
checking  the  wasteful  radiation  of  heat  and  cutting  out  the  drafts  of 
air  that  would  be  disastrous  to  the  heated  clay.  As  this  blanket  of  grass 
finally  gives  way  here  and  there  the  attending  potters  replenish  it  with 
more  bunches.  The  pile  is  fired  about  one  hour;  when  sufficiently  baked 
the  pots  are  lifted  from  the  fire  by  inserting  in  each  a  long  pole.  Each 
potter  then  takes  a  vessel  at  a  time,  places  it  red  hot  on  its  supporting 
base  on  the  earth  before  her,  and  immediately  proceeds,  with  much  care 
and  labor,  to  glaze  the  rim  and  inside  of  the  bowl.  The  glaze  is  a 
resin  obtained  in  trade  from  Barlig.  It  is  applied  to  the  vessel  from 
the  end  of  a  glazing  stick — sometimes  a  pole  6  or  7  feet  long,  but  usually 
about  a  yard  in  length.  After  the  rim  and  inner  surface  of  the  bowl 
have  been  thoroughly  glazed  the  potter  begins  on  another  vessel — 
turning  the  last  one  over  to  one  or  two  little  girls,  from  4  to  6  years 
of  age,  who  find  great  happiness  in  smearing  the  outer  surface  of  the 
now  cooling  and  dull-brown  pot  with  resin  held  in  bunches  in  the  hands. 
This  outer  glaze,  applied  by  the  young  apprentices,  who,  in  play,  are 
learning  an  art  of  their  future  womanhood,  is  neither  so  thick  nor  so 
carefully  laid  as  is  the  glaze  of  the  rim  and  inner  surface  of  the  vessel. 
When  the  glazing  is  completed  the  pot  is  still  too  hot  to  be  borne  in 
the  hands;  however,  the  glaze  has  become  rigid  and  hard. 

Analyses  made  at  the  Bureau  of  Government  Laboratories,  Manila, 
show  that  the  clays  used  in  the  Samoki  pots  contain  the  following 
mineral : 

Analysts  of  Swnoki  pottery  days 


Minerals. 

X 

Blue 
™oty- 

Percent 

Percent 

5448 

Ferric  oxide  of  iron 

nu 

H53 

Oxide  ot  calcium 

0  53 

059 

Loss  by  Ignition 

16  81 

10  65 

Trace 

Ti&ce 

Trace 

Tlie  botanist  of  the  Bunau  of  Government  Liboratones'  says  in  the 
report  of  his  analysis  of  tlit  rcsin  ustd  to  glaze  these  pots 

This  gum  ia  known  aa  Almaciga  (Sp.).  It  is  produced  by  some  species  of  the 
dipt«rocarpU9  or  shorea — which,  it  ia  impossible  to  determine.  *  *  "  It  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  other  common  almaciga  from  the  trees  of  the  genua 
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The  Government  analyst^  who  aoalyzcd  the  clays  and  examined  the 
finished  and  glazed  pote  saya  of  the  Samoki  pot  that  about  two-thirds 
of  the  organic  matter  in  the  clay  is  consumed  in  the  baking  or  burning 
of  the  pot.  The  organic  matter  in  the  middle  one-third  of  the  wall  of 
tlie  pot  is  not  consumed.  The  clay  is  a  remarkably  hard  one  and  is 
difficult  of  ignition;  this  is  the  reason  it  makes  good  cooking  vessels. 
He  further  says  that  the  glaze  is  not  a  true  glaze.  It  seems  that  the 
resin  does  nothing  except  loose  its  oils  when  applied  to  the  red-hot  pots, 
and  there  is  left  on  the  surface  the  unconsumed  carbon. 


All  basket  work  is  done  by  the  men.  Much  of  the  time  when  they 
are  in  the  fawi  or  pabafnnan,  gossiping  and  smoking,  they  are  busied 
making  the  ordinary  and  necessary  utensils  of  the  field  and  dwelling. 
The  basket  work  is  all  crude,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  of 
the  hats  worn  by  the  men. 

As  is  brought  forth  later  under  the  head  of  "Commerce,"  much 
basket  work  is  done  by  only  one  or  two  communities,  and  from  them 
passes  in  trade  over  a  large  area.  Most  of  the  basket  work  of  the  area 
is  of  bejuco  or  bamboo.  There  are  two  varieties  of  bamboo  used 
in  the  area — a'-nis  and  fi'-ka.  A'-nis  is  found  in  the  area  and  fi'-ka 
is  brought  in  in  trade  from  the  southw^t. 

The  most  important  piece  of  basket  work  is  the  ki-ma'-ta,  the  man's 
transportation  basket,  made  of  a'-nis  bamboo ;  it  is  shown  in  PL  CXX. 
It  is  made  by  many  pueblos,  and  is  found  throughout  the  area.  It  con- 
sists of  two  baskets  joined  firmly  to  a  light,  wooden  crossbar  called 
"pa'-tang."  The  entire  ki-ma'-ta  weighs  about  5  pounds,  and  with  it 
the  Igorot  carries  loads  weighing  as  much  as  100  pounds. 

The  man  has  anotlier  basket  called  "ko-chuk-kod',"  which  is  used 
frequently  by  him,  also  sometimes  by  women,  for  carrying  earth  when 
building  the  sementeras.  The  ko-chuk-kod'  is  made  in  Bontoc  and 
Samoki.  It  is  not  shown  in  any  of  the  illustrations,  but  is  quite  similar 
to  the  tay-ya-an',  or  large  trajisportation  basket  of  the  woman,  yet  is 
slimmer.  It  is  also  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  the  woman's  transporta- 
tion basket  in  Benguet  which  is  worn  on  the  back  supported  by  a 


The  woman  has'  two  important  a'-nis-bamboo  transportation  baskets, 
which  are  constantly  employed.  One  called  "l\i'-wa,"  the  shallow  lower 
basket  shown  in  PI.  LXXV,  is  made  only  in  Samoki;  the  other  tay- 
ya-an',  shown  in  PI.  XCIll,  liolds  about  three  pecks.  It  is  made  only 
in  Bontoc  and  Samoki. 

Ag-ka-wiu'  is  the  small  rump  basket  almost  invariably  worn  by  women 
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when  working  in  thu  irrigated  sementera.  It  is  of  fi'-ka  bamboo,  is  made 
commonly  in  Bontoc  and  Samoki,  and  occasionally  in  Tulubin.  The 
field  toiler  oiten  carries  her  lunch  to  the  field  in  the  ag-ka-win',  and 
when  she  returns  the  basket  is  usually  filled  with  crustaceans  and 
mollusks  picked  up  in  the  wet  sementera  or  gathered  in  the  river, 
or  with  weeds  or  grasses  to  be  cooked  as  "greens." 

The  woman's  rain  protector,  a  scoop-shaped  afiair  about  4  feet  long, 
called  "tug-wi',"  is  said  to  be  made  only  in  Ambawan  and  Barlig.  It 
consists  of  a  double  weave  of  coarse  splints,  between  which  is  a  water- 
proof layer  of  a  large  palm  leaf.  It  is  worn  over  the  head,  and  is  an 
excellent  protection  from  the  rain.  It  may  well  have  been  suggested 
to  primitive  man  by  the  banana  leaf,  which  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
carried  over  the  head  and  back  by  the  Igorot  in  many  sections  of  north- 
ern Luzon  during  the  rains.  1  have  also  seen  it  used  many  times  in 
Manila  by  Tagalog  who  were  caught  out  in  a  storm  without  an  umbrella. 
The  rain  protector  is  shown  lying  in  front  of  the  house  in  Pi.  XXXVII. 

Tak-o-chflg'  is  the  man's  dirt  scoop  made  of  a'-nis  bamboo.  It 
resembles  tlie  tug-wi'  in  shape,  but  is  only  about  IJ  feet  long.  It  is 
employed  in  handling  earth,  and  conveying  the  dirt  to  the  ko-chuk-kod', 
or  dirt  transportation  basket. 

A  basket  very  similar  to  tak-o-chug',  but  called  "sug-fi',"  is  employed 
by  the  woman  in  her  housework  in  handling  vegetables.  It  is  shown 
in  PI.  XCIV,  containing  camote  parings. 

The  to'-pll  is  the  man's  "dinner  paU."  It  is  made  of  a'-nis  bamboo, 
is  a  covered  basket,  and  is  constructed  to  contain  from  one  and  a  half  to 
three  quarts  of  solid  food.  In  it  men  and  boys  carry  their  lunch  to 
the  fields.     All  the  pueblos  make  the  to'-pil. 

Another  basket,  called  "sang'-i,"  is  generally  employed  in  carrying 
the  man's  food.  It  is  used  for  long  trips  from  home,  although  I 
have  seen  it  used  simply  for  carrying  the  field  lunch.  It  is  made  of 
bejuco  in  Ambawan,  Barlig,  and  Tulubin,  and  passes  widely  in  the 
area  through  commerce.  It  is  worn  on  the  back,  secured  by  bejuco 
straps  passing  in  front  of  the  shoulders. 

Fang'-ao  is  the  sang'-i  with  a  waterproof  bejuco  covering.  As  it 
is  Worn  on  the  back,  the  man  appears  to  be  wearing  a  cape  made  of 
hanging  vegetable  threads.  This  is  the  basket  commonly  known  as 
the  "head  basket,"  but  it  is  used  for  carrying  food,  blankets,  anything, 
on  the  trail.  It  is  made  in  Ambawan,  Barlig,  and  Kanyu,  and  is 
found  pretty  well  scattered  throughout  the  area.  It  is  shown,  front 
and  back  view,  in  PI.  XCV. 

Fa'-i  si  gang'-sa  is  an  open-work  bejuco  basket,  in  shape  very  similar 
to  the  sang'-i,  used  to  carry  the  gang'-sa,  or  metal  drum.  It  is  worn 
slung  on  the  baek  as  is  the  sang'-i. 

A  house  basket  holding  about  a  peck,  called  "fa-lo'-ko,"  is  made  of 
a'-nis  bamboo.     It  is  used  in  various  capacities,   for  vegetables   and 
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cereals,  in  and  about  the  house.  It  n  1  n  all  tl  pu  bl  and  is 
shown  in  PL  SCIV.  A  few  othe  i  h  Id  1  a  k  t  a  ften  found. 
Among  these  are  the  large,  bottle-uh  pdl  tbkt  T*fl  a  mailer 
basket,  ko'-lug,  of  the  same  shape        d  t    h  Id  tl   e  hed  and  the 

open-work  spoon  basket,  so'-!ong,  which  usually  hanga  over  the  fireplace 
in  each  dwelling. 

The  large  winnowing  tray,  lig-o',  shown  bottom  up  in  PI.  XCIII, 
is  made  in  Samoki  and  Kanyu  of  a'-nis  bamboo.  There  are  two  sizes  of 
winnowing  trays,  both  of  which  are  employed  everywhere  in  the  area, 

Several  small  a'-nis-bamboo  eating  traye,  called  "ki'-fig,"  are  shown 
in  PI.  XCIV.  Those  food  dishes  are  used  on  ceremonial  occasions, 
and  some  of  them  can  not  be  purchased.     They  are  made  in  all  pueblos. 

Samoki  alone  is  said  to  make  the  rice  sieve,  called  "a-ka'-ug.  It 
passes  widely  in  the  pueblo. 

Aside  from  these  various  basket  utensils  and  implements  there  are 
the  three  kinds  of  fish  traps  described  in  the  section  on  fishing. 

There  are  also  three  varieties  of  basket-work  hats.  The  rain  hat, 
called  "seg-fi',"  is  made  in  Bontoc,  and  may  be  in  imitation  of  those 
worn  nearer  the  western  coast.  This  with  the  suk-lang,  the  pocket 
hat  always  worn  by  the  men  and  boys,  and  the  kut'-lao,  or  sleeping 
hat,  worn  by  children  and  adults  of  both  sexes,  are  described  under  the 
head  of  "Clothing," 


Igorot  weapons  are  few  and  relatively  simple.  The  bow  and  arrow, 
used  wherever  the  Negrito  is  in  Luzon,  is  not  known  to  the  Igorot 
warrior  of  the  Bontoc  culture  area.  Small  boys  in  Bontoc  pueblo  make 
for  themselves  tiny  bows  1^  or  3  feet  long  with  which  they  snap  light 
arrows  a  few  feet.  But  the  instrument  is  of  the  enideet,  merely  a  toy, 
and  is  a  thing  of  the  day,  being  acquired  from  the  culture  of  the 
Ilokano  who  live  in  the  pueblo.  The  Igorot  claim  they  never  employed 
the  bow  and  arrow,  and,  to-day  at  least,  consider  the  question  as  to 
their  ever  using  it  as  very  foolish,  since,  they  say,  pointing  to  the 
child's  toy,  "It  is  nothing." 

In  1665-1G68  Friar  Casimiro  Diaz  wrote  of  the  Igorot  that  they  used 
arrows,'  but  it  is  believed  hia  statement  did  not  apply  to  the  Bontoc 
man.  Igorot-Iike  people  throughout  northern  Luzon  commonly  do  not 
have  this  weapon,  yet  the  large  Tinguian  group  of  Abra,  west  and 
north  of  Bontoc,  and  the  Ibilao  o£  southeastern  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Nueva 
Ecija,  and  adjacent  Isabela  employ  the  bow  constantly. 

The  natural  projectile  weapon  of  the  Negrito  is  the  bow  and  arrow ; 
that  of  the  Malayan  seems  to  be  the  blowgun — at  present,  however, 
largely  replaced  by  the  spear,  though  in  some  southern  islands,  especially 
has  held  its  own. 


gonbtea,  Estudio  Geogrdfieo  y  Etnogrfiflco  sobre  algunos  Dletrltos  del  NorK  de  Luzon,  bj 
:  Fr.  Angel  Pi^rei  (Manila),  1902. 
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Shields  are  universally  made  and  used  by  the  Igorot.  They  are  made 
by  the  men  of  each  pueblo,  and  are  seldom  bought  or  sold.  They  are 
cut  from  single  pieces  of  wood,  and  are  generally  constructed  of  very 
light  wood,  though  some  are  heavy.  The  hand  grip  is  cut  in  the  solid 
timber,  is  almost  invariably  made  for  the  left  hand,  and  will  usually 
accommodate  only  three  fingers — the  thumb  and  little  linger  remaining 
outside  the  grip  and  free  to  press  forward  the  upper  and  lower  ends 
of  the  shield,  respectively,  slanting  it  to  glance  a  blow  of  a  spear. 

Within  the  present  boundary  of  Bontoc  Province  there  are  three 
distinct  patterns  of  wooden  shields  in  use  in  three  quite  distinct  culture 
areas.  There  is  still  another  shield  immediately  heyond  the  western 
border  of  the  province  but  which  is  believed  to  he  produced  also  in  the 
Bontoc  area, 

Fii^t,  is  the  shield  of  the  Bontoc  culture  area.  It  is  usually  about  3 
feet  long  and  1  foot  w  de  s  bla  kened  witl  a  gr  isy  soot  though  no  v 
and  again  one  in  or  g  nal  o  d  s  seen  The  pj  cr  part  or  eh  ef  of  the 
shield  is  cut,  leav  ng  three  pomts  project  ng  sever  1  n  hes  al  o  e  t! 
solid  field;  the  lower  end  or  base  ^  ut  leaiug  two  pomt')  A  ros 
both  ends  of  the  sh  el  1  i  str  n^tl  en  ng  lice  of  i  ej  o  j  a»  ng  througl 
perforations  from  tront  to  ba  k  lie  fro  t  urfa  e  ot  tl  e  si  eld  s 
most  prominent  o\e  tl  e  leep  cut  1  and  gr  j  t  the  bo  or  t  s  po  nt 
toward  which  a  wing  approacl  es  on  botl  the  de  ter  and  s  n  ter  s  les  f 
the  front  of  the  sh  eld  be  ng  carve  i  si  ghtl  n  the  hel  1  Th  a  s  the 
usual  Bontoc  sliield  1  t  some  few  hi  e  ne  nm^less  "str  ght  1  ne  de  ora 
tions  cut  in  the  field 

In  the  Tinglayan  cultu  e  area  imi  el  atel  no  ti  of  Bontoc  the 
usual  shield  is  very  sunilar  to  tl  e  al  o  xcept  that  r  o  s  sect  ons 
of  both  the  face  and  back  of  the  "sh  Id  ar  of  atural  ood  or  a  e  colored 
dull  red.  The  strengthening  of  bejuco  lacings  and  the  raised  wings 
are  also  found. 

Still  farther  north  is  the  Kalinga  shield— a  slim,  gracefully  formed 
shield,  differing  from  the  typical  Bontoc  weapon  chiefly  in  its  more 
graceful  outline.  It  is  of  a  uniform  black  color  and  has  the  bejuco 
lacings  the  same  as  the  others. 

The  fourtli  variety,  made  at  Bagnen,  immediately  across  the  Bontoc 
border,  in  Lepanto,  and  probably  also  made  and  certainly  used  near 
at  hand  in  Bontoc,  is  quite  similar  to  the  Bontoc  type  but  is  smaller 
and  cruder.  It  is  uncolored,  and  on  its  front  has  crude  drawings  of 
snidtes  and  frogs  (or  perhaps  men)  drawn  with  soot  paint. 

Banawi  area,  south  of  the  Bontoc  area,  has  a  shield  differing  mark- 
edly from  the  others.  It  is  longer,  usually  somewhat  wider,  and  not  cut 
at  either  end.  The  lower  end  is  straight  across  at  right  angles  to  the 
sides;  the  upper  end  rises  1,0  a  very  obtuse  angle  at  the  middle.  The 
front  is  usually  much  plainer  than  is  that  of  tlie  otlier  shields  mentioned. 
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Throughout  the  Bontoc  area  there  is  a  spear  with  a  bamboo  blade, 
entirely  a  wooden  weapon.  The  epear  is  employed  in  warfare,  and  is 
losing  its  place  only  as  iron  becomes  plentiful  enough  and  cheap  enough 
to  substitute  for  the  bamboo  blades  or  heads.  Even  in  sections  in  which 
iron  spears  are  relatively  common  the  wooden  spear  is  used  much  in 
warfare,  since  spears  thrown  at  an  enemy  are  frequently  lost. 

Sharp-pointed  bamboo  spikes  are  often  stuck  in  the  trails  of  war 
parties  when  they  are  returning  from  some  foray  in  which  they  have 
been  successful.  These  spikes  are  from  about  6  inches  in  length,  as 
among  the  people  of  the  Bontoc  area,  to  3  or  more  feet,  aa  among 
the  Ibilao  of  southeastern  Nueva  Vizcaya.  The  latter  people  nightly 
place  these  long  spikes,  called  "luk'-dun,"  in  the  trails  leading  to  their 
dwellings.  They  are  placed  at  a  considerable  angle,  and  would  impale 
an  intruder  in  the  groin  or  upper  thigh,  inflicting  a  cruel  and  disabling 
wound.  The  shorter  spikes  either  cut  through  the  bottom  of  the  foot 
or  stab  the  instep  or  leg  near  the  ankle.  They  are  much  dreaded,  and, 
though  crude,  are  very  effective  weapons. 


The  metal  spear  blade  or  head  is  a  product  of  Igorot  workmanship. 
Baliwang,  situated  about,  six  hours  north  of  Bontoc,  makes  most  of  the 
metal  spear  blades  used  in  the  Bontoc  area.  Sapao,  located  about  a 
day  and  a  half  to  the  south,  makes  excellent  metal  blades,  hut  they 
seldom  reach  the  Bontoc  culture  area,  although  blades  of  inferior  pro- 
duction from  Sapao  are  found  in  Ambawan,  the  southernmost  pueblo 
of  the  area. 

Baliwang  has  four  smithies,  in  each  of  which  two  or  three  men  labor, 
each  man  in  a  smithy  performing  a  separate  part  of  the  work.  One 
operates  the  bellows,  another  feeds  the  fire  and  does  the  heavy  striking 
during  the  initial  part  of  the  work,  and  the  other — the  real  blade  maker, 
the  artist — directs  all  the  labor,  and  performs  the  finer  and  finishing 
parts  of  the  blade  production. 

The  smithies  are  about  IS  feet  square  without  side  walls.  They  have 
a  grass  roof  sloping  to  within  3  feet  of  the  earth,  enlarging  the  shaded 
area  to  near  20  feet  square.  Near  one  side  of  the  room  is  the  bellows, 
called  "op-opV'  consisting  of  two  vertical,  parallel  wooden  tubes  about 
5  feet  long  and  10  inches  in  diameter,  standing  side  by  side.  Bach 
tube  has  a  piston  or  plunger,  called  "dot-dot' ;"  the  packing  ring  of 
the  piston  is  of  wood  covered  with  chicken  feathers,  making  it  slightly 
flexible  at  the  rim,  so  it  fits  snugly  in  the  tube.  The  lower  end  of  the 
bellows  tubes  rests  in  the  earth,  4  inches  above  which  a  small  bamboo 
tube  leads  the  compressed  air  to  the  fireplace  from  each  bellows  tube. 
These  small  tubes,  called  "to-bong',"  end  near  an  opening  through  a 
brick  at  the  hack  of  the  fire,  and  the  air  forced  through  them  passes 
on  through  the  brick  to  the  burning  charcoal.     The  out^r  end  of  the 
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to-bong'  is  cut  at  an  angle,  and  as  the  tubes  end  outeide  the  opening 
in  the  brick,  the  air  inbreathed  by  the  bellows,  as  the  plungers  are 
raised,  is  drawn  from  back  of  the  fireplaee^ — -thus  the  fire  is  not  disturbed. 

The  fuel  is  an  inferior  charcoal  prepared  by  the  Igorot  from  pine. 

This  bellows  is  found  throughout  the  Archipelago  and  is  evidently  a 
Malayan  product.  It  is  believed  that  it  came  to  Bontoc  with  the  Igorot 
from  their  earlier  home  and  is  not,  as  some  say,  a  Chinese  invention.^ 
The  Igorot  manufacturer  of  .metal  pipes  uses  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
bellows,  except  that  it  is  very  much  smaller,  and  so  appears  like  a  toy. 
It  is  poorly  shown  in  PI.  CIX. 

Much  of  the  iron  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Igorot  weapons 
is  Chinese  bar  iron  coming  from  China  to  the  Islands  at  Candon,  in 
Ilokos  Sur.  However,  the  people  readily  make  weapons  from  any  iron 
they  may  acquire,  greatly  preferring  the  scraps  of  broken  Chinese  cast- 
iron  pots,  vessels  purchased  primarily  for  making  sugar.  In  his  choice 
of  east  iron  the  Igorot  exhibits  a  practical  knowledge  of  metallurgy, 
since  cast  iron  makes  better  steel  than  wrought  iron — that  is,  as  he  has 
til  work. 


Fib,  S.— Ironami 

The  anvils  of  the  smithy,  numbering  four  a 
solidly  in  the  earth.     The  hammers  are  nearly  all  stone,  though  some 
of  the  workmen  have  a  small  iron  hammer  used  in  finishing  the  weapons. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  stone  hammers.  One  weighing  about  30 
pounds  is  16  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  from  4  to  6  inches  thick. 
An  inch-deep  groove  is  cut  in  both  edges  of  the  hammer,  and  into 
these  grooves  the  short,  double  wooden  handle  is  attached  by  a  withe. 
Another  hammer,  similar  to  the  above  in  shape  and  attachment,  is  about 
one-third  its  size  and  weight.     There  is  a  still  smaller  hammer  lashed 


'This typical  Malay 

an  bellows  Is  also  found  In  Slam,  end  la  shown  In  a  half  tone  from  a  photograph 

facing  page  186  of  M 

awell  SomerYllle'BSlanion  the  Meinam  from  (he  Gulf  to  Aynthla  (London, 

Sampson  Low,  Matslo 

nd:Ct..,189Vl. 

There  le  eJao  a  en 

de  woodOMt  of  this  bellows  printed  as  flg.  2,  PL  XIV,  In  The  Journal  of 

nstitute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Vbl.  XIII.    With  the  Illustration  Is 

the  bellows  is  found  In  Assam,  Salwln,  Sumatra,  Java,  Pbllippinee,  and 

Madagascar. 
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with  leather  bands  to  a  single,  straight  wooden  handle;  and  there  is 
also  a  round  hammer  stone  about  3  inches  in  diameter  without  handle 
or  attachment,  which  hammer,  together  with  the  larger  one  last  men- 
tioned, is  largely  superseded  in  some  of  the  smithies  by  the  metal 
hammer. 

The  bellows  operator  sits  squatting  on  a  slight  platform  the  height 
of  the  bellows,  and  constantly  works  the  plmigers  up  and  down  with 
rhythmic  strokes. 

Two  men  at  first  handle  the  hot  iron — one,  the  real  blade  maker,  holds 
the  white-hot  metal  with  long-handled  iron  pinchers  (purchased  in 
Candon)  and  his  helper  wields  the  30-pound  hammer.  He  stands  with 
legs  well  apart,  grasps  the  hea^y  hammer  with  both  hands,  and  swings 
it  back  and  forth  between  his  legs.  The  blow  is  struck  at  the  downward, 
backward  swing. 

These  smiths  weld  iron,  and  also  temper  it  to  make  steel.  The  follow- 
ing detailed  picture  of  a  welding  observed  in  a  Baliwang  smithy  may  be 
duplicated  there  any  day.  The  two  pieces  of  iron  to  be  welded  were 
separately  heated  a  dull  red.  One  was  then  laid  on  the  other  and  both 
were  cooled  with  water.  Wet  earth,  gathered  for  the  occasion  at  the 
side  of  the  smithy,  was  then  put  over  them;  while  still  covered  they 
were  inserted  again  in  the  fire.  When  red-hot  they  were  withdrawn, 
the  little  mound  of  earth  covering  the  two  pieces  of  iron  being  still  in 
place  but  having  been  brought  also  to  a  red  heat.  A  few  light  blows 
fell  on  the  red  mass,  and  it  was  again  returned  to  the  fire.  Four  times 
the  iron  was  withdrawn  and  received  a  few  blows  with  a  light  hammer 
wielded  by  the  master  smith.  On  being  withdrawn  the  fifth  time  half 
a  dozen  blows  were  struck  by  the  helper  with  the  30-pound  hammer. 
Again  the  iron  was  heated,  but  when  removed  the  sixth  time  the  welding 
was  evidently  considered  finished,  as  the  shaping  of  the  weapon  was 
then  begun.     Weldings  made  by  these  smiths  seem  to  be  complete. 

The  tempering  done  by  the  Igorot  is  crude,  and  is  such  as  may  he 
=een  in  any  country  blacksmith  shop  in  the  States.  The  iron  is  heated 
and  is  tempered  by  cooling  in  a  small  wooden  trough  of  water.  There 
is  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  steel  turned  out  by  the  Igorot, 
even  by  the  same  man,  though  some  men  are  recognized  as  more  skillful 
than  others. 

There  are  four  styles  of  spear  blades  made  by  Baliwang.  The  one 
most  common  is  called  "fal-feg'."  It  is  a  simple,  single-barbed  blade, 
and  ranges  from  S  inches  to  6  inches  in  length.  This  style  of  blade 
is  the  most  used  in  warfare,  and  the  smaller,  lighter  blades  are  con- 
sidered better  for  this  purpose  than  the  heavier  ones. 

The  fang'-kao,  or  barbless  lance  blade,  is  next  common  in  use.  It  is 
not  a  war  blade,  but  is  used  almost  entirely  in  killing  carabaos  and  hogs. 
There  is  one  notable  exception  to  this  statement — Ambawan  has  almost 
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no  other  class  of  spear.  These  blades  range  from  4  to  13  or  14  inches 
in  length. 

The  other  two  blades,  si-na-la-wi'-tan  and  kay-yan',  are  relatively 
rare.  The  former  is  quite,  similar  to  the  fal-feg',  except  tliat  instead 
of  the  single  pair  of  barbs  there  are  other  barbs — say,  from  one  to 
ten  pairs.  This  spear  is  hot  considered  at  all  serviceable  as  a  hunting 
spear,  and  is  not  used  in  war  as  much  as  is  the  fal-feg*.  It  is  prized 
highly  as  an  anito  scarer.  When  a  man  passes  alone  in  the  mountains 
anito  are  very  prone  to  walk  with  him ;  however,  if  the  traveler  carries 
a  ei-na-la-wi'-tan,  anito  will  not  molest  him,  since  they  are  afraid  when 
they  see  the  formidable  array  of  barbs. 

Kay-yan'  is  a  gracefully  formed  blade  not  used  in  hunting,  and 
employed  less  in  war  than  is  si-na-la-wi'-tan.  Though  the  Igorot 
has  almost  nothing  in  his  culture  for  purely  Ksthetie  purposes,  yet 
he  ascribes  no  purpose  for  the  kay-yan' — he  says  it  looks  pretty;  but 
I  have  seen  it  carried  to  war  by  war  parties. 

The  pueblo  of  Sapao  makes .  superior-looking  steel  weapons,  though 
many  Igorot  claim  the  st«el  of  the  Baliwang  spear  is  better  than  that 
from  Sapao.  In  Quiangan  I  saw  a  fang'-kao,  or  lance-shaped  blade 
made  in  Sapao,  having  six  faces  on  each  side.  The  five  lines  separating 
the  faces  ran  from  the  tang  to  the  point  of  the  blade,  and  were  as 
regular  and  perfect  as  though  machine  made.  The  best  class  of  Sapao 
blades  is  readily  distinguishable  by  its  regular  lines  and  the  smooth 
and  perfect  surface  finish. 

All  spearheads  are  fastened  to  the  wooden  shaft  by  a  short  haft  or 
tang  inserted  in  the  wood.  An  iron  ferrule  or  a  braided  bejuco  ferrule 
is  employed  to  strengthen  the  shaft  where  the  tang  is  inserted.  A 
conical  iron  ferrule  or  cap  is  also  placed  on  the  butt  of  the  shaft.  This 
ferrule  is  often  used,  as  the  spear  is  always  stuck  in  the  earth  close  at 
hand  when  the  warrior  works  any  distance  from  home;  and  as  he  passes 
along  the  steep  mountain  trails  or  carries  heavy  burdens  he  commonly 
uses  the  spear  shaft  as  a  staff. 

The  spear  shafts  are  made  by  the  owoier  of  the  weapon,  it  not  being 
customary  for  anyone  to  produce  them  for  sale.  Some  of  them  are 
rather  attractively  decorated  with  brass  and  copper  studs,  and  a  few  have 
red  and  yellow  bejuco  ferrules  near  the  blade.  In  some  pueblos  of  the 
Bontoc  area,  as  at  Mayinit,  spear  shafts  are  worked  down  and  eventually 
smoothed  and  finished  by  a  flexible,  bamboo  knife-blade  machine.  It 
consists  of  about  a  dozen  blades  8  or  10  inches  in  length,  fastened 
together  side  by  side  with  string.  The  blades  lie  one  overlapping  the 
other  like  the  slats  of  an  American  window  shutter.  Each  projecting 
blade  is  sharpened  to  a  chisel  edge.  The  machine  is  grasped  in  the 
hand,  as  shown  in  fig.  6,  and  is  slid  up  and  down  the  shaft  with  a 
slight  twisting  movement  obtained  by  bending  the  wrist.  The  machine 
becomes  a  flexible,  niany-bladed  plane. 
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ae  makee  the  genuine  Bontoe  battle-ax.  It  is  a  strong, 
serviceable  blade  of  good  temper,  and  ia  haited  to  a  short,  strong,  straight 
wooden  handle  which  ie  strengthened  by  a  ferrule  of  iron  or  braided 
bejuco.  The  ax  has  a  slender  point  opposed  to  the  bit  or  cutting  edge 
of  the  blade.  This  point  is  often  thrust  in  the  earth  and  the  upturned 
blade  used  as  a  stationary  knife,  on  which  the  Igorot  ruts  meats  and 
other  substances  by  drawing  them  lengthwii^e  along  the  sharp  edge  The 
bit  of  the  ax  is  at  a  small  angle  with  the  tront  and  back  edges  of  the 
blade,  and  is  nearly  a  straight  line.  The  axes  are  kept  keen  and  ''harp 
by  whetstones  collected  and  preserved  solely  foi  tht,  purpobe  Besao, 
near  Sagada,  quarries  and  barters  a  good  grade  of  whetstone. 


Fio.  6,— Baml)oo 


A  slender,  long-handled  battle-as  now  and  then  comes  into  the  area 
in  trade  from  the  north.  Balbelasan,  of  old  Abra  Province,  but  now 
in  the  northern  part  of  extended  Bontoe  Province,  is  one  of  the  pueblos 
which  produce  this  beautiful  ax.  The  blade  is  longer  and  very  much 
slimmer  than  the  Bontoe  blade,  but  its  marked  distinguishing  feature 
is  the  shape  of  the  cutting  edge.  The  blade  is  ground  on  two  straight 
lines  joined  together  by  a  short  curved  line,  giving  the  edge  the  striking 
form  of  the  beak  of  a  rapacious  bird.  The  slender,  graceful  handle, 
always  fitted  with  a  long  iron  ferrule,  has  a  process  on  the  under  side 
near  the  middle.  The  handle  is  also  usually  fitted  with  a  decorated 
15223 9 
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metal  ferrule  at  the  tip  and  frequently  is  decorated  for  its  full  length 
with  bands  of  brass  or  (in,  or  with  sheets  of  either  metal  artistically 
incised. 

The  Balbelasan  ax  is  not  used  by  the  pueblos  making  it,  or  at  least 
by  many  of  them,  but  finds  its  field  of  usefulness  east  and  northeast  of 
Bontoc  pueblo  an  far  as  the  foothills'  of  the  mountains  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Cagayan.  I  was  told  by  the  Kalinga  of  this  latter  region 
that  the  people  m  the  mountain  close  to  the  Cagayan  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cabagan  Nuevo,  Isabela  Province,  also  use  this  ax. 

In  the  southern  and  western  part  of  the  Bontoe  area  the  battle-ax 
shares  place  with  the  bolo,  the  sole  hand  weapon  of  the  Igorot  of  adjoin- 
ing Lepanto,  Benguet,  and  Sueva  Vizcaja  Provinces. 

The  bolo  within  the  Eontoc  area  comes  from  Sapao  and  from  the  IIo- 
kano  people  of  the  west  coast.  The  southern  puebio  in  the  Bontoe  area, 
Ambawan,  uses  the  bolo  of  Sapao  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  battle-ax. 
Tulubin,  the  next  pueblo  to  Ambawan,  and  only  an  hour  from  it,  uses 
almost  solely  the  Baliwang  battle-ax.  Such  pueblos  as  Titipan  and 
Antedao,  about  three  hours  west  of  Bontoc,  use  both  the  ax  and  bolo, 
while  the  pueblos  further  west,  as  Agawa,  Sagada,  Balili,  Alap,  etc., 
use  the  bolo  exclusively — -frequently  an  Ilokano  weapon. 

The  Sapao  bolo  is,  in  appearance,  superior  to  that  of  Ilokano  manu- 
facture. It  is  a  broad  blade  swelling  markedly  toward  the  cent«r,  and 
is  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  the  barong  of  the  Sulu  More  of  the 
Sulu  Archipelago.  This  weapon  finds  its  chief  field  of  use  in  the 
Quiangan  and  Banawi  areas.  In  these  districts  the  bolo  is  fitted  with 
an  open  scabbard,  and  the  bright  blade  presents  a  novel  appearance 
lying  exposed  against  the  red  scabbard.  The  Igorot  manufacturer  of 
the  holo  does  not  make  the  scabbard,  and  most  of  the  bolos  used  within 
the  Bontoc  area  are  sheathed  in  the  closed  wooden  scabbard  commonly 
found  in  Lepanto  and  Benguet. 

PIPE  PSODUCTION,  AND  8M0KIN0 

The  Igorot  of  Bontoc  area  make  pipes  of  wood,  clay,  and  metal. 
All  their  pipes  have  small  bores  and  bowls.  In  Benguet  a  wooden  pipe 
is  commonly  made  with  a  bowl  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter;  it  has 
a  large  bore  also.  In  Banawi  I  obtained  a  wooden  pipe  with  a  bowl  81- 
inches  in  circumference  and  4  inches  in  height,  but  having  a  bore  averag- 
ing only  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Nearly  all  pueblos  make  the  pipes  they  use,  but  pipes  of  clay  and  metal 
are  manufactured  by  the  Igorot  for  Igorot  trade.  I  never  learned  that 
wooden  pipes  arc  made  by  them  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  wooden  pipe  of  the  area  varies  from  simple  tubular  forms,  exactly 
like  a  modern  cigar  holder,  to  those  having  bowls  set  at  right  angle 
to  the  stem.     All  wooden  pipes  are  whittled  by  the  men,  and  some  of 
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them  are  very  graceful  in  form  and  have  an  excellent  polisli.  They  are 
made  of  at  least  three  kinds  of  wood— ga-sa'-tan,  la-no'-ti,  and  gi-gat'. 
Most  pipes— wooden,  clay,  or  metal— have  separable  stems. 

A  few  men  in  Agawa,  a  pueblo  near  the  western  border  of  the  area, 
make  beautiful  clay  pipes,  called  "ki-ua-lo'-sab."  The  clay  is  carefully 
macerated  between  the  fingers  until  it  is  soft  and  fine.  Tt  is  then 
roughly  shaped  by  the  fingers,  and  afterwards,  when  partially  hardened, 
is  finished  with  a  set  of  five  light,  wooden  tools. 

The  finished  bowls  are  in  three  different  colors.  When  bakfd  about 
nine  hours  the  pipes  come  forth  gray.  Those  coming  out  red  have  been 
burned  about  twelve  hours,  usually  all  night.  The  black  ones  are  made 
by  reburning  the  red  bowle  about  half  an  hour  in  palay  straw. 

Two  men  in  Sabangan  and  one  each  in  Genugan  and  Taking — all 
western  pueblos — manufacture  metal  "anito"  pipes.  To-day  brass  wire 
and  the  metal  of  cartridge  shells  are  most  commonly  employed  in  making 
these  pipes. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  elaborate  and  very  interesting.  First 
a  beeswax  model  is  made  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  finished  metal 
pipe.  All  beeswax,  called  "a-tid',"  used  in  pipe  making  comes  from 
Barlig  through  Kanu,  and  the  illustration  (PI.  CVIII)  shows  the  form 
in  which  it  passes  in  commerce  in  the  area.  A  small  amount  of  wax 
is  softened  by  a  lire  until  it  can  be  flattened  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
It  is  then  rolled  around  a  stick  the  sine  of  the  bore  in  the  bowl.  The 
outside  of  the  wax  bowl  is  next  designed  as  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
(PI.  CVIII).  A  careful  examination  of  the  illustration  will  show  that 
the  design  represents  the  sitting  figure  of  a  man.  He  is  restinf  his 
elbows  on  his  knees  and  holding  his  lower  jaw  in  his  hands— eyes, 
ears,  nose,  mouth,  and  fingers  are  all  represented.  This  design  is  made 
in  the  wax  with  a  small  knife.  The  wax  for  the  short  sf«m  piece  is 
flattened  and  folded  around  a  stick  the  sine  of  the  bore  of  the  stem. 
The  stem  piece  is  then  set  into  the  bowl  and  the  design  which  was 
started  on  the  bowl  is  continued  over  the  stem. 

When  the  wax  pipe  is  completed  a  projecting  point  of  wax  is  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  pipe,  and  the  whole  is  imbedded  in  a  clay  jacket,  the 
point  of  wax,  however,  projecting  from  the  jacket.  The  clay  used  by 
the  pipe  maker  is  obtained  in  a  pit  at  Pingad  in  the  vicinity  of  Genugan. 
Around  the  wax  point  a  clay  funnel  is  built.  The  clay  mold,  called 
"bitng-bang'-a,"  is  thoroughly  baked  by  a  fire.  In  less  than  an  hour 
the  mold  is  hardened  and  brown,  and  the  wax  pipe  within  it  has  melted 
and  the  wax  been  poured  out  of  the  mold  through  the  gate  or  opening 
left  by  the  melting  point  of  wax,  leaving  the  mold  empty. 

A  small  Malayan  bellows,  called  "op-op',"  the  exact  duplicate  in 
miniature  of  the  double  tubular  bellows  described  in  the  preceding 
section  on  "metal  weapons,"  furnishes  the  draught  for  a  small  charcoal 
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fire.  The  funnel  of  the  clay  mold  is  filled  with  piwses  of  metal,  and 
the  entire  thing  ie  buried  in  the  fired  charcoal.  In  fifteen  minutes  the 
metal  melts  and  runs  down  through  the  gate  at  the  hottom  of  the 
funnel  into  the  hollow,  wax-lined  mold.  Since  the  entire  mold  is  hot, 
the  metal  does  not  cool  or  harden  promptly,  and  the  pipe  maker  taps 
and  jars  the  mold  in  order  to  make  the  metal  penetrate  and  fill 
every  part. 

The  mold  is  set  aside  to  cool  and  is  then  broken  away  from  the 
metal  core.  To-day  the  pipe  maker  possesses  a  file  with  which  to  smooth 
and  clean  the  crude  pipe,  formerly  all  that  labor,  and  it  is  extensive, 
was  performed  with  stones. 

It  requires  two  men  to  make  the  "anito"  pipes— tin-ak-ta'-go.  One 
superintends  all  the  work  and  periorms  the  finest  of  it,  and  the  second 
pumps  the  bellows  and  smooths  and  cleans  the  pipe  after  it  is  cast. 
The  two  men  make  four  pipes  per  day,  but  the  purchaser  of  an  "anito" 
pipe  puts  days  of  toil  on  the  metal,  smoothing  and  perfecting  it  by 
cleaning  and  digging  out  the  design  until  it  becomes  really  a  beautiful  bit 
of  primitive  art. 

When  a  pueblo  wants  a  few  tin-ak-ta'-go  it  sends  for  the  manufacturer, 
and  he  comes  to  the  pueblo  with  his  helper  and  remains  as  long  as 
necessary.  Aj-o'-na,  of  Genugan,  annually  visits  Titipan,  Ankiling, 
Sagada,  Bontoc,  and  Samoki.  He  usually  furnishes  alt  material,  and 
receives  a  peseta  for  each  pipe,  but  the  pueblo  furnishes  the  food.  In 
this  way  a  pipe  maker  is  a  journeyman  about  half  the  year. 

Tukukan  makes  a  smooth,  east-meta.!  pipe,  called  "pin-e-po-yong'," 
and  Baliwang  makes  tubular  iron  pipes  at  her  smithies.  They  are 
hammered  out  and  pounded  and  welded  over  a  core.  I  have  seen 
several  of  such  excellent  workmanship  that  the  welded  seam  could  not 
be  detected  on  the  surface. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  area  both  men  and  women  smoke,  and  some 
smoke  almost  constantly.  Throughout  the  areas  occupied  by  Chris- 
tians children  of  6  or  7  years  smoke  a  great  deal.  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  girls  not  over  R  years  of  age  smoking  rolls  of  tobacco,  "cigars,"  a 
foot  long  and  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  in  Bontoc  area  small 
children  do  not  smoke.  In  most  of  the  area  women  do  not  smoke  at 
all,  and  boys  seldom  smoke  until  they  reach  maturity. 

In  Bontoc  the  tobacco  leaf  for  smoking  ie  rolled  up  and  pinched  off 
in  small  sections  an  inch  or  so  in  length.  These  pieces  are  then  wrapped 
in  a  larger  section  of  leaf.  When  finished  for  the  pipe  the  tobacco 
resembles  a  short  stub  of  a  cigar.  Only  half  a  dozen  whiffs  are  generally 
taken  at  a  smoke,  and  the  pipe  with  its  tobacco  is  then  tucked  under  the 
edge  of  the  pocket  hat.  Four  pipes  in  five  as  they  are  seen  sticking 
from  a  man's  hat  show  that  the  owners  stopped  smoking  long  before 
they  exhausted  their  pipes. 
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The  oldest  inBtniment  for  Jire  making  used  by  tiie  Bontoc  Igorot 
is  now  seldom  found.  However,  practieally  all  boys  of  a  dozen  years 
know  how  to  make  and  use  it. 

It  is  called  "co-li'-li,"  and  is  a  friction  machine  made  of  two  pieces 
of  dry  bamboo.  A  2-foot  section  of  dead  and  dry  bamboo  is  split  length- 
wise and  in  one  piece  a  small  area  of  the  stringy  tissue  lining  the  tube 
is  splintered  and  picked  quite  loose.  Immediately  over  this,  on  the 
outside  of  the  tube,  a  narrow  groove  is  cut  at  right  angles  to  it.  This 
piece  of  bamboo  becomes  tlie  stationary  lower  part  of  the  lire  machine. 
One  edge  of  the  other  half  of  the  original  tube  is  sharpened  like  a 
eliisel  blade.  This  section  is  grasped  in  both  hands,  one  at  each  end, 
and  is  at  first  slowly  and  heavily,  afterwards  more  rapidly,  drawn  back 
and  forth  through  the  groove  of  the  stationary  bamboo,  making  a  small 
conical  pile  of  dry  dust  beneath  the  opening. 

After  a  dozen  strokes  the  sides  of  the  groove  and  the  edge  of  the 
friction  piece  burn  brown,  presently  a  smell  of  smoke  is  plain,  and 
before  three  dozen  strokes  have  been  made  smoke  may  be  seen.  Usually 
before  one  hundred  strokes  a  larger  volume  of  smoke  tells  that  the 
dry  dust  constantly  falling  on  the  pile  has  grown  more  and  more  charred 
until  finally  a  tiny  friction-fired  particle  falls,  carrying  eombustion  to 
the  already  heated  dust  cone. 

The  machine  is  carefully  raised,  and,  if  the  fire  is  permanently 
kindled,  the  pinch  of  smoldering  dust  is  inserted  in  a  wisp  of  dry  grass 
or  other  easily  inflammable  material;  in  a  minute  or  two  flames  burst 
forth,  and  the  fire  may  be  transferred  where  desired. 

The  pal-ting',  the  world-wide  flint  and  steel-percussion  fire  machine, 
is  found  with  all  Bontoc  men. 

At  Sagada  there  is  a  ledge  of  exposed  and  cmmbiing  rock  from 
which  most  of  the  men  of  the  western  part  of  the  Bontoc  culture  area 
obtain  their  "flint."  The  "steet"  is  any  piece  of  iron  which  may  be 
had — probably  a  part  of  the  ferrule  from  the  butt  of  a  spear  shaft  is 
used  more  than  is  any  other  one  kind  of  iron. 

The  pal-ting'  is  secured  either  in  a  very  small  basket  or  a  leatiier 
roll  which  is  fastened  closed  by  a  string.  In  this  receptacle  a  small 
amount  of  dry  tree  cotton  is  also  carried.  The  pal-ting'  receptacle  is 
carried  about  in  the  large  hag  hanging  at  the  girdle. 

Fire  is  made  by  a  tiny  percussion-heated  particle  of  the  stone  as  it 
flies  away  under  the  sharp,  glancing  blow  of  the  "steel"  and  catches  in 
the  dry  cotton  held  by  the  thumb  nail  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  stone. 

If  the  fire  maker  wishes  to  light  his  pipe,  he  tucks  the  smoldering 
cotton  lightly  into  his  roll  of  tobacco;  a  few  draws  are  sufficient  to 
ignite  the  pipeful.  If  an  out-of-door  fire  is  desired  the  cotton  is  first 
used  to  ignite  a  dry  bunch  of  grass.     Should  the  fire  be  needed  in  the 
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dwelling,  the  cotton  is  placed  on  charcoal.  Blowing  and  care  will  pro- 
duce a  good,  blazing  wood  fire  in  a  few  minutes. 

To-day  friction  matches  are  known  throughout  the  area,  althougli 
probably  not  one  person  in  one  hundred  has  ever  owned  a  box  of  matches. 

The  fire  syringe,  common  west  of  Bon  toe  Province  among  the 
Tinguian,  is  not  known  in  the  Bontoc  culture  area, 

DIVISION   OF   LABOR 

Under  this  title  must  be  grouped  all  forms  of  occupations  which 
are  considered  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  pueblo. 

Up  to  the  age  of  5  or  6  years  Bontoc  children  do  not  work.  As  has 
been  said  in  a  previous  chapter,  during  the  months  of  April  and  May 
many  little  girls  from  5  to  10  work  and  play  together  for  long  hours 
daily  gathering  a  few  varieties  of  wild  plants  close  about  the  pueblo 
for  food  for  the  pigs.  This  labor  is  unnecessary  as  soon  as  the  camote 
vines  become  large  enough  for  gathering.  During  June  and  July  these 
same  girls  gather  the  camote  vines  for  pig  food.  About  August  this 
labor  falls  to  the  women. 

Mention  has  also  been  made  of  the  fact  that  during  the  latter  half 
of  April  and  May  the  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  from  6  or  7  years  to 
13  or  14  guard  the  palay  sementeras  against  the  birds  from  earliest 
dawn  till  heavy  twilight. 

Little  girls  often  help  about  the  dwelling  by  paring  camotes  for  the 
forthcoming  meal. 

At  all  times  the  elder  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  baby  tenders 
while  their  parents  work. 

Man  is  the  sole  hunter  and  warrior,  and  he  alone  fishes  when  traps  or 
snares  are  employed. 

Only  men  go  to  the  mountains  to  cut  and  bring  home  firewood  and 
lumber  for  building  purposes;  widowed  women  sometimes  bring  home 
dead  fallen  wood  found  along  the  trails.  Only  men  construct  the 
various  private  and  public  buildings.  They  alone  build  the  stone  dikes 
of  the  sementeras  and  construct  the  irrigating  ditches  and  dams;  they 
transport  to  the  pueblo  most  of  the  harvested  palay.  They  manufacture 
and  vend  basi,  and  prepare  the  salted  meats.  They  make  all  weapons, 
and  all  implements  and  utensils  for  field  and  household  labors. 
Contrary  to  a  widespread  custom  among  primitive  people,  as  has  been 
noted,  the  Igorot  man  constructs  all  basket  work,  whether  hats,  baskets, 
trays,  or  ornaments,  and  bindings  of  weapons  and  implements.  Men 
are  the  workers  of  all  metal  and  stone.  They  are  the  only  cargadors, 
nee  women  sometimes  go  on 
:can8. 

They  determine  the  days 


though  in  the  Kiapa  area  of  Benguet  Pre 

the  trails  as  paid  burden  bearers  for  Araeri 

Only  men  are  said  to  tattoo  and 


of  rest  and  of  ceremony  for  the  pueblo,  and  all  pueblo  ceremonies  are  in 
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their  hands;  so  also  are  the  ceremonies  of  the  ato— only  men  are 
"priests,"  except  for  private  household  ceremonials. 

Men  constitute  the  "control  element"  of  the  pueblo.  Thej  are  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  for  the  pueblo  and  each  ato; 
thej  are  considered  the  wisdom  of  their  people,  and  they  alone,  it  is  said, 
give  public  advice  on  important  matters. 

The  woman  is  the  only  weaver  of  fabrics  and  the  only  spinner  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  fabrics  are  made.  On  the  west  coast  the  Ilokano 
men  do  a  great  deal  of  the  spinning,  but  the  Igorot  man  has  not  imitated 
them  in  the  industry,  though  he  has  oft^in  seen  them.  Women  are  the 
sole  potters  of  Samoki,  and  they  alone  transport  and  vend  their  wares 
to  other  pueblos.  In  the  Mayinit  salt  industry  only  the  woman  tends 
the  salt  house,  gathering  the  crude  salt  solution. 

Only  the  women  plant  the  rice  seed,  and  they  alone  transplant  the 
palay;  they  also  care  for  the  growing  plants  and  harvest  moat  of  the 
crops.  In  the  transplanting  and  harvesting  of  palay  the  woman  is 
given  credit  for  greater  dexterity  than  the  man;  nien  harvest  palay  only 
when  sufficient  women  can  not  be  found.  Women  plant,  care  for, 
harvest,  and  trai^port  to  the  pueblo  all  eamotes,  millet,  maize,  and 
beans. 

The  men  and  women  together  construct  and  repair  irrigated  semcn- 
teras,  men  usually  digging  the  earth  while  the  women  transport  it. 
Together  they  prepare  the  soil  of  irrigated  sementeras,  and  carry  manure 
to  them  from  the  pigpens.  Men  at  times  do  the  women's  work  in 
harvesting,  and  women  sometimes  assist  the  men  to  carry  the  harvest 
to  the  pueblo.  Either  thTeshea  out  and  hulls  the  rice,  tliough  the  woman 
does  more  than  half  this  work.  Both  prepare  foods  for  cooking,  cook 
the  meals,  and  serve  them.  Both  bring  water  from  the  river  for  house- 
hold uses,  though  the  woman  brings  the  greater  part.  Each  tends  the 
babe  while  the  other  works  in  the  field.  Both  care  for  the  chickens  and 
pigs,  even  to  cooking  the  food  for  the  latter.  Men  and  women  catch 
iish  by  hand  in  the  river,  manufacture  tapui,  and  in  the  salt  industry 
both  evaporate  the  salt  solution  and  vend  the  salt. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  siek  and  the  driving  out  of  afflicting  anito, 
men  and  women  alike  serve. 

Little  work  is  demanded  of  tiie  old  people,  though  the  labors  they 
perform  are  of  great  value  to  the  pueblo,  as  the  strong  are  thus  given 
more  time  for  a  vigorous  industrial  life. 

Great  service  is  rendered  the  pueblo  by  the  councils  of  the  old  men, 
and  they  are  the  "priests"  of  all  ceremonials,  except  those  of  the  house- 
hold. 

The  old  men  do  practically  nothing  at  manual  labor  in  the  field. 
However,  numbers  of  old  men  and  women  guard  the  palay  sementeras 
from  the  birds,  and  they  frequently  tend  their  grandchildren  about  the 
pueblo.     They  also  bring  water  from  the  river  to  the  dwelling. 
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Old  n  llj  b    )      XI       J     lare  and  uooli  foods,  and 

tljpmmt       If      wmn      kt         i       dlee.     The  blind  women 
hmthlab  nngtth  fr  water. 

Bib        f  th    gr     p       m  int  tl         mm  n  effort  of  two  or  more 

peopl   wh  '     P  I         IT   1  tions  are  not  in  common, 

th  )  f       1     t    p    1  m    d  finite  labor  which  can  be 

btt       Inb  1     flttlniyth       p      te  labors  of  the  several 

b         f  ti     gr     p 

4  p    bl  p    I    bl}      p       nt    th    1    gest  necessary  group -occupa- 

t   n    I  t        1    t  m      II         1  bl         rr    rs  unite  iu  a  concerted 

ff  rt      \    t  t     tl       th     gl    p  s.  biy  n     before  it,  is  the  group 

ralldf     th  tnf     d     Ihn        A    has  been  noted,  all  dwell- 

g  b    It  b>  ill  1        n's  domicile  is  to  be  put 

[       g     t  m        peopl  ble — tl     m  n  t    erect  the  dwelling,  and 

th    w  f    P    1  nd       k  th    1    d     A  great  deal  of  agricultural 

lb  pf         dbthgrpMw        g  tion  ditches  are  built  by, 

t  th    m  tan        t     11  tl  1      w  11  b  n  fit  by  them.     The  dam 

b    It      n     11)  &  th  t  B  nto    p    bio  is  constructed  by  all; 

or  at  the  instance  of  all,  who  benefit  from  the  additional  irrigation 

water.     Wild  carabaos  are  hunted  by  a  group  of  men,  and  the  domestic 

carabaos  can  be  caught  only  when  several  men  surround  and  attack  them. 

All  interpueblo  commerce  is  carried  on  by  a  group  of  people.     Almost 

never  does  a  person  pass  from  one  pueblo  to  another  alone,  and  commerce 

is  the  chief  thing  which  causes  the  interpueblo  communication.     These 

groups  of  traveling  merchants  consist  of  from  two  or  three  persons  to  a 

dozen  or  more— as  in  the  case  of  the  Sanioki  pottery  sellers. 

WAGES,  AND  EXCIIANGE  OF    LABOR 

The  woman  receives  the  same  wage  as  the  man.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  she  should.  First,  all  labor  is  by  the  day,  so  the  facts  of 
sickness  and  maternity  never  keep  the  woman  from  her  labor  when 
she  is  expected  and  is  depended  on;  and,  second,  she  is  as  eflRcient  in 
the  labors  she  performs  as  is  the  man— in  Bom.e  she  is  recognized  more 
efficient.  She  does  as  much  work  as  man,  and  does  it  as  well  or  better. 
It  is  worth  so  much  to  have  a  certain  work  done  in  a  particular  time, 
and  the  Igorot  pays  the  wage  to  whomever  does  the  work.  The  growing 
l)oy  or  girl  wlio  performs  tlie  same  labors  as  an  adult  receives  an  equal 
wage. 

Not  only  do  the  people  work  by  the  day,  but  they  are  paid  daily  also. 
Every  night  the  laborer  goes  to  the  dwelling  of  his  employer  and  receives 
the  wage;  the  wages  of  unmarried  children  are  paid  to  their  parents. 

To  all  classes  of  laborers  dinner  and  sometimes  supper  is  supplied. 
For  weeding  and  thinning  the  sementeras  of  young  palay  and  for 
watching  the  fruiting  palay  to  drive  away  the  birds,  the  only  wage  is 
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these  two  meals.  But  this  labor  is  light,  and  frightening  away  the 
birds  is  usually  the  work  of  children  or  very  old  people  wlio  can  not 
perform  hard  labors.  In  all  classes  of  work  for  which  only  food  is 
given,  much  time  is  left  to  the  laborers  in  which  the  men  may  weave 
their  basket  work  and  the  women  spin  the  bark-fiber  thread  for  skirts. 

Five  manojos  of  palay  is  the  daily  wage  for  all  laborers  except  those  , 
mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.     This  is  the  wage  of  the  wood  gatherer 
in  the  mountains,  of  the  builder  of  granari^,  semcnteras,  irrigating 
ditches,  aad  dikes,  and  of  those  who  prepare  soils  and  who  plant  and 
harvest  crops. 

There  is  much  exchange  of  labor  between  individuals,  and  even 
between  large  groups  of  people,  such  as  members  of  an  ato.  Formerly 
exchange  of  labor  was  practiced  eliglitly  more  than  at  present,  but  to-day, 
as  has  been  noted,  all  dwellings  are  built  by  the  unpaid  labor  of  those 
who  come  for  the  accompanying  feast  and  "good  time,"  and  because 
their  own  dwellings  were  or  will  be  built  by  such  labor.  A  great  deal 
of  agricultural  labor  is  now  paid  for  in  kind ;  practically  all  the  available 
labor  in  an  ato  turns  out  to  help  a  member  when  a  piece  of  work  is 
urgent.  However,  it  is  not  customary  for  poor  people  to  exchange  their 
labor,  since  they  c-onstantly  need  food  for  those  dependent  on  them. 
When  the  poor  man  desires  a  wage  for  his  toil  he  needs  only  to  tell  some 
rich  person  that  he  wishes  to  work  for  him — both  imdcrstaud  that  a 
wage  will  bo  paid. 

DISTRIBUTION 

By  the  term  "distribution"  is  here  meant  the  ordinary  division  of  the 
productions  of  Bontoc  area  among  the  several  classes  of  Igorot  in  the 
area— in  other  words,  what  is  each  person's  share  of  that  which  the  area 
produces  ? 

It  must  be  said  that  distribution  is  very  equitable.  Wages  are 
uniform.  No  man  or  set  of  men  habitually  spoils  another's  accumula- 
tions by  exacting  from  him  a  tax  or  "rake  oi?."  There  is  no  fonn 
of  gambling  or  winning  another's  earnings.  There  are  no  slaves  or 
others  who  labor  without  wages ;  children  do  not  retain  their  own  wages 
until  they  marry,  but  they  inherit  all  their  parents'  possessions.  There 
is  almost  no  usury.  There  is  no  indigent  class,  and  the  rich  men  toil 
as  industriously  in  the  fields  as  do  the  poor — though  I  must  say  1 
never  knew  a  rich  man  to  go  as  cargador  on  the  trail. 


Higher  forms  of  society,  even  siieh  society  as  the  Christianized 
Filipinos  of  the  coastal  cities,  produce  and  possess  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  people  who  live  and  often  raise  families  on  personal  property 
stolen  and  carried  away  from  the  lawful  owners.     Almost  no  thief  in 
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the  Bontoc  area  escapes  detection— the  society  is  too  simple  for  him  to 
escape — and  when  he  is  apprehended  he  restores  more  than  he  took 
away.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  a  thief  class  to  develop,  consequently 
there  is  no  chance  for  theft  to  distort  the  usual  equitable  division  of 
products, 

CONQUEST 

Conquest,  or  the  act  of  gaining  control  and  acquisition  of  another's 
property  by  force  of  arms,  is  not  operative  in  the  Bontoc  area.  More 
and  perhaps  other  southern  Malayan  people  frequently  capture  people 
by  conquest  whom  they  enslave,  and  they  also  bring  back  much  valuable 
loot  in  the  shape  of  metals  and  the  much-prized  large  earthen  jars. 

Certain  Igorot,  as  those  of  Asin,  make  forcible  conquests  on  their 
neighbors  and  carry  away  persons  for  slavery.  Asin  made  a  raid  west- 
ward into  Sujak  of  Ijepanto  Province  in  1900,  and  some  American 
miners  joined  the  expedition  of  natives  to  try  to  recover  the  captives. 
But  Bontoc  has  no  such  conquests,  and,  since  the  people  have  long  ago 
ceased  migration,  there  is  no  conquest  of  territory.  In  their  interpueblo 
warfare  loot  is  seldom  carried  away.  There  is  practically  nothing  in  the 
form  of  movable  and  easily  controlled  valuable  possessions,  such  as 
domestic  cattle,  horses,  or  earabaos,  so  the  usual  equilibrium  of  Bontoc 
property  distribution  has  little  to  disturb  it. 

The  primitive  agriculturist  is  thought  of  in  history  as  the  victim  of 
warlike  neighbors  who  make  predatory  forays  against  him,  repeatedly 
robbing  him  of  his  hard-earned  aeeumulations.  in  Igorot  land  tliis  is 
not  the  ease.  There  are  no  savage  or  barbaric  people,  except  the  Negritos 
who  are  not  agriculturists-  Sometimes,  however,  some  of  the  Igorot 
groups  descend  to  the  settlements  of  the  Christians  ia  the  lowlands  and 
in  the  night  bring  back  a  few  earabaos  and  hogs.  The  Igorot  of  Quiangan 
are  noted  for  such  robberies  made  on  the  pueblos  of  Bagabag  and  Ibung 
to  the  south  in  central  Nueva  Vizcaya.  Sometimes,  also,  one  Igorot 
group  speal^  of  another  as  Busol,  or  enemy,  and  says  the  Busol  come  to 
rob  them  in  the  night.  1  believe,  however,  from  inquiries  made,  that 
relatively  very  small  amounts  of  property  pass  from  one  Igorot  group 
to  another  by  robbery  or  conquest. 

The  Bontoc  Igorot  appears  to  be  in  a  transition  stage,  not  usually 
emphasized,  between  the  communism  of  the  savage  or  barbarian  in  which 
each  person  is  said  to  have  a  share  as  long  as  necessities  last,  and  the 
more  advanced  forms  of  society  in  which  many  elates  are  able  to  divert 
to  their  own  advantage  much  which  othenvise  would  not  come  to  them. 
The  Igorot  is  not  a  communist,  neither  in  any  sense  does  he  get  the 
monopolist's  share.  He  is  living  a  life  of  such  natural  production  that 
he  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in  a  fairer  way  than  do  many  of  the 
men  beneath  him  or  above  him  in  culture. 
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CONSUMPTION 

Under  thie  title  will  be  considered  einiply  the  foods  and  beverages  of 
the  people.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  treat  of  consumption  in  its 
breadth  aa  it  appears  to  tlie  economist. 


There  are  few  forms  of  animal  life  about  tlic  Igorot  tliat  he  will  not 
and  does  not  eat.  The  exceptions  are  mainly  inseetivora,  and  such  larger 
animals  as  the  mythology  of  the  Igorot  says  were  once  men — as  the 
monkey,  serpent-eagle,  crow,  snake,  etc.  However,  he  is  not  wholly 
lacking  in  taste  and  preference-  in  his  foods.  Of  liis  common  vegetable 
foods  he  frequently  said  he  prefers,  first,  beans ;  second,  rice;  third,  maize; 
fourth,  camot«s;  fifth,  millet. 

Hiee  is  the  staple  food,  and  most  families  liave  sufficient  for  subsistence 
during  the  year.  When  rice  is  needed  for  food  bunches  of  the  palay, 
as  tied  up  at  the  harvest  iie  brought  and  laid  in  the  small  pocket  of 
the  wooden  mortar  whtre  they  are  threshed  out  of  the  fruit  head.  One 
or  two  mortarsful  le  thus  threshed  and  put  aside  on  a  winnowing  tray. 
When  sufficient  has  been  obtained  the  grain  is  put  again  in  the  mortar 
and  pounded  to  lemove  the  p(,lln,le  Usually  only  sufficient  rice  is 
thieshed  and  eleaneil  ioi  the  consumption  of  one  or  two  days.  When 
the  pellicle  has  been  poundtd  loobe  the  grain  is  winnowed  on  a  large 
loiiud  tra>  by  a  series  of  dexterous  movements,  removing  all  chaff  and 
dirt  with  searetly  the  lo's  of  a  kernel  of  good  rice. 

rii  work  of  thrCbhing  hulling  ind  winnowing  usually  falls  to  the 
women  ind  girls,  but  is  lomLtimes  performed  by  the  men  when  their 
women  are  preoeuupied  At  one  time  when  an  American  wished  two 
or  three  bushels  of  pala^  thieslied  7S  horse  food  for  the  trail,  three 
Bontoc  men  pei  termed  tht,  work  m  the  classic  treadmill  manner.  They 
spread  a  mat  on  the  tarth,  cohered  it  with  palay,  and  then  tread,  or 
rather  lubbed  out  the  kernels  with  their  bare  feet.  TTiey  often 
scraped  up  the  mass  with  thtir  fett,  bunching  it  and  rubbing  it  in  a 
wav  that  strongly  suggested  hands 

Eice  IS  cooked  in  w\ter  without  silt.  An  earthem  pot  is  half  filled 
with  the  giam  md  is  then  filled  to  the  brim  with  cold  water.  In  about 
twenty  minutes  the  rut,  is  cooked  filhng  the  vessel,  and  the  water  is  all 
absorbed  or  eiaporated  If  there  is  no  great  haste,  the  rice  sets  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  longer  while  the  kernels  dry  out  somewhat.  As  the 
Igorot  cooks  rice  oi  for  tlitt  nntter,  as  the  native  anywhere  in  the 
Islands  cooks  it,  the  grnms  are  not  mashed  and  mussed  together,  but 
each  kernel  remains  whole  and  separahB  from  the  others. 

Cooked  rice  ma  kan  is  ilmost  always  eaten  with  the  fingers,  being 
crowded   into   tht   mouth   with   the  ba«k   of  the  thumb.     In   Bontoc, 
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Samoki,  Titipan,  Mayinit,  and  Ganang  salt  is  either  sprinkled  on  the 
rice  after  it  is  dished  out  or  is  tasted  from  the  finger  tips  during  tlie 
eating.  In  some  pueblos,  as  at  Tulubin,  almost  no  salt  is  eaten  at  any 
time.  When  rice  alone  is  eaten  at  a  meal  a  family  of  five  adults  eats 
abont  ten  Bontoe  manojo  of  rice  per  day. 

Beans  are  cooked  in  the  form  of  a  thick  soup,  but  without  salt. 
Beans  and  rice,  each  cooked  separately,  are  frequently  eaten  together; 
such  a  dish  is  called  "sib-fan',"  'Salt  is  eaten  with  sib-fan'  by  those 
pueblos  which  commonly  consume  salt. 

Maize  is  husked,  silked,  and  tlien  cooked  on  the  cob.  It  is  eaten 
from  the  cob,  and  no  salt  is  used  either  in  the  cooking  or  eating. 

Camotes  are  eaten  raw  a  great  deal  about  the  pueblo,  the  sementera, 
and  the  trail.  Before  they  are  cooked  they  are  pared  and  generally 
cut  in  pieces  about  2  inches  long;  they  are  boiled  without  salt.  They 
are  eaten  alone  at  many  meals,  but  are  relished  best  when  eaten  with 
rice.     They  are  always  eat«n  from  the  fingers. 

One  dish,  called  "ke-le'-ke,"  consists  of  camotes,  pared  and  sliced,  aad 
cooked  and  eaten  with  rice.  This  is  a  ceremonial  dish,  and  is  always 
prepared  at  the  lis-lis  ceremony  and  at  a-sa-fal'-i-wis  or  sugar-making 
time. 

Camotes  are  always  prepared  immediately  before  being  cooked,  as  they 
blacken  very  quickly  after  paring. 

Millet  is  stored  in  the  harvest  bunches,  and  must  be  threshed  before 
it  is  eaten.  After  being  threshed  in  the  wooden  mortar  the  winnowed 
seeds  are  again  returned  to  the  mortar  and  crushed.  This  crushed  grain 
is  cooked  as  is  rice  and  without  salt.  It  is  eaten  also  with  the  hands — 
"fingers"  is  too  delicate  a  term. 

Some  other  vegetable  foods  are  also  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  Igorot. 
Among  them  is  taro  which,  however,  is  seldom  grown  in  the  Eontoc  area. 
Outside  the  area,  both  north  and  south,  there  are  large  sementeras  of 
it  cultivated  for  food.  Several  wild  plants  are  also  gathered,  and  the 
leaves  cooked  and  eaten  as  the  American  eats  "greens." 

The  Bontoe  Igorot  also  has  preferences  among  his  regular  flesh  foods. 
The  chicken  is  prized  most;  next  he  favors  pork;  third,  fish;  fourth, 
carabao;  and  fifth,  dog.  Chicken,  pork  (except  wild  hog),  and  dog 
are  never  eaten  except  ceremonially,  I"ish  and  carabao  are  eaten  on 
ceremonial  occasions,  but  are  also  eaten  at  other  times — merely  as  food. 

The  interesting  ceremonial  killing,  dressing,  and  eating  of  chickens 
is  presented  elsewhere,  in  the  sections  on  "Death"  and  "Ceremonials." 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  information  here,  as  the  processes  are 
everywhere  the  same,  excepting  that  generally  no  part  of  the  fowl, 
except  the  feathers,  is  uneonsumed — head,  feet,  intestines,  everything, 
is  devoured. 

The  hog  is  ceremonially  killed  by  cutting  its  throat,  not  by  "sticking," 
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as  is  the  American  custom,  but  the  neck  is  cut,  half  severing  the  head. 
At  AmbuJclao,  on  the  Agno  Elver  in  Benguet  Province,  I  saw  a  hog 
ceremotiially  kiUed  by  having  a  round-pointed  stick  an  inch  in  diameter 
pushed  and  twisted  into  it  from  the  right  side  behind  the  foreleg, 
through  and  between  the  ribs,  and  into  the  heart.  The  animal  bled  inter- 
nally and,  while  it  wa-j  being  cut  up  by  four  men  with  muuh  ctremon^ 
and  show  the  blood  was  stooped  troni  the  nb  basin  wheie  it  had 
gathered,  ^nd  was  mixtd  with  the  animal '^  brain?  The  intestines  were 
then  emptied  by  drawing  between  thumb  ind  imgcrs,  and  the  blood 
and  bram  mixture  poured  into  them  from  the  stomieh  as  a  funnfl  A 
string  of  blood  and  bnm  sausages  lesulted  when  the  mtestmes  were 
cooked  The  mouth  of  the  Bontnc  hog  le  held  oi  tied  uhut  until  the 
animal  i-  dead  The  Bcnguct  hog  could  be  heird  for  fifteen  minutes 
at  least  i  quarter  of  a  mile 

\fter  the  Bontoc  hog  ii  killed  it  is  singed  cut  up  and  all  put  m  the 
large  shallow  iron  boiler  When  cooked  it  is  cut  into  smaller  pictcs, 
which  are  passed  around  to  those  assembled  at  the  ceremonial. 

Fish  are  eaten  both  ceremonially  and  privately  whenever  they  may 
be  obtained.  The  small  fish,  the  kacho,  are  in  no  way  cleaned  or 
dressed.  Two  or  three  times  I  saw  them  cooked  and  eaten  ceremonially, 
and  was  told  they  are  prepared  the  same  way  for  private  consumption. 
The  fish,  scarcely  any  over  3  inches  in  length,  were  strung  on  twisted 
green-grass  strings  about  6  inches  in  length.  Several  of  these  strings 
were  tied  together  and  placed  in  an  olla  of  water.  When  cooked  they 
were  lifted  out,  the  strings  broken  apart,  and  the  fish  stripped  off  into 
a  wooden  bowl.  Salt  was  then  liberally  strewn  over  them.  A  large 
green  leaf  was  brought  as  a  plate  for  each  person  present,  and  the  flsli 
were  divided  again  and  again  until  each  had  an  equal  share.  However, 
the  old  men  present  received  double  share,  and  were  served  before  the 
others.  At  one  time  a  man  was  present  with  a  nursing  babe  in  his  arms, 
and  he  was  given  two  leaves,  or  two  shares,  though  no  one  expected  the 
babe  could  eat  its  share.  After  the  fish  food  was  passed  to  each,  tlie 
broth  was  also  liberally  salted  and  then  poured  into  several  wooden 
bowls.  At  one  tish  feast  platters  of  cooked  rice  and  squash  were  also 
brought  and  set  among  the  people.  Handful  after  handful  of  solid  food 
followed  its  predecessor  rapidly  to  tlie  always-crammed  mouth.  The 
fish  was  eiten  as  one  might  eat  sparingly  of  i  delnarv  and  the  liroth 
was  drunk  now  and  then  between  mouthtuls 

Two  other  tish  are  also  eaten  by  the  Igorot  of  the  area  the  liling 
about  4  to  6  inches  in  length — also  cooked  and  eaten  without  dressing— 
and  the  chalit   a  large  fish  said  to  acquire  the  length  of  4  feet 

Several  small  animals  cmstareans  and  molluskis  gathered  m  the  river 
and  picked  up  m  the  sementeras  by  the  women  are  cooked  and  eaten 
All  these  are  considered  similar  to  fish  and  are  eaten  sm  ilaih       Vmong 
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these  is  a  bright-red  crab  called  "agkama." '  This  is  boiled  and  all 
eaten  except  part  of  the  back  shell  and  the  hard  "pinchers."  A  shrimp- 
like  crustacean  obtained  in  the  irrigated  sementeras  is  also  boiled  and 
eaten  entire.  A  few  mollusks  arc  eaten  after  being  cooked.  One,  called 
kitan,  I  have  seen  eaten  many  times;  it  is  a  snail-like  animal,  and  after 
being  boiled  it  is  sucked  into  the  mouth  after  the  apex  of  the  shell 
has  been  bitten  or  broken  off.  Two  other  animals  said  to  be  somewhat 
similar  are  called  finga  and  lischug. 

The  earabao  is  killed  by  spearing,  and,  though  also  eaten  simply  as 
food,  it  is  seldom  killed  except  on  ceremonial  occasions,  such  as 
marriages,  funerals,  the  building  of  a  dwelling,  and  peace  and  war 
feasts  whether  actual  events  at  the  time  or  feasts  in  commemoration. 

The  chief  occasion  for  eating  earabao  merely  as  a  food  is  when  an 
animal  is  injured  or  ill  at  a  time  when  no  ceremonial  event  is  at  hand. 
The  animal  is  then  killed  and  eaten.  All  is  eaten  that  can  ho  masticated. 
The  animal  is  neither  skinned,  singed,  nor  scraped.  All  is  cut  up  and 
cooked  together — hide,  hair,  hoofs,  intestines,  and  head,  excepting  the 
horns.  Carabao  is  generally  not  salted  in  cooking,  and  the  use  of  salt 
in  eating  the  flesh  depends  on  the  individual  eater. 

Sometimes  large  pieces  of  raw  carabao  meat  are  laid  on  high  racks 
near  the  dwelling  and  "dried"  in  the  sun.  There  are  several  such 
racks  in  Bontoc,  and  one  can  know  a  long  distance  from  them  whether 
they  hold  "dried"  meat.  If  one  pueblo  in  the  area  exceeds  another 
in  the  strength  and  unpleasantness  of  its  "dried"  meat  it  is  Mayinit, 
where  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  there  a  very  small  piece  of  meat  jammed 
on  a  stick — like  a  "taffy  stick" — and  joyfully  sucked  by  a  3-year-old  babe 
successfully  bombarded  and  depopulated  our  camp. 

Various  meats,  called  "it-tag',"  as  carabao  and  pork,  are  "preserved" 
by  salting  down  in  large  bejnco-bound  gourds,  called  "fa'-lay,"  or  in 
tightly  covered  ollas,  called  "tu-u'-nan."  All  pueblos  in  the  area  (except 
Ambawan,  which  has  an  unexplained  taboo  against  eating  carabao)  thus 
store  away  meats,  hut  Bitwagan,  Sadanga,  and  Tukukan  habitually  salt 
large  quantities  in  the  fa'-lay.  Meats  are  kept  thus  two  or  three  years, 
though  of  course  the  odor  is  vile. 

The  dog  ranks  last  in  the  list  of  regular  flesh  foods  of  the  Bontoc 
man.  In  the  Benguet  area  it  ranks  second,  pork  receiving  the  first 
place.  The  Ibilao  does  not  eat  dog — his  dog  is  a  hunter  and  guard, 
giving  alarm  of  the  approaching  enemy. 

In  Bontoc  the  dog  is  eaten  only  on  ceremonial  occasions.  Funerals 
and  marriages  are  probably  more  often  celebrated  by  a  dog  feast  than 
are  any  other  of  their  ceremonials.  The  animal's  mouth  is  held  closed 
and  his  legs  secured  while  he  is  killed  by  cutting  the  throat.  Then  his 
tail  is  cut  off  close  to  the  body — ^why,  I  could  not  learn,  but  I  once  saw 


to  be  either  ft  Porcelain  (ForcdaTta)  or  fi  Spider  (Maioidea)  a 
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it,  and  am  told  it  always  is  so.  The  animal  is  singed  in  the  fire 
imd  the  crisped  hair  rubbed  off  with  sticks  and  hands,  after  which  it 
is  cut  up  and  boiled,  and  then  further  cut  iip  and  eaten  as  is  the  cara- 
bao  meat. 

Young  babies  are  sometimes  fed  hard-boiled  fresh  eggs,  hut  the  Igorot 
otherwise  does  not  eat  "fresh"  eggs,  though  he  does  eat  large  numbers 
of  stale  ones.  He  prefers  to  wait,  as  one  of  them  said,  "until  there  is 
something  in  the  egg  to  eat."  He  invariably  brings  stale  or  developing 
eggs  to  the  American  until  he  is  told  to  bring  fresh  ones.  It  is  not 
alone  the  Igorot  who  has  this  peculiar  preference — the  same  condi- 
tion exists  widespread  in  the  Archipelago. 

Locusts,  or  cho'-chon,  are  gathered,  cooked,  and  eaten  by  the  Igorot, 
as  by  all  other  natives  in  the  Islands.  They  are  greatly  relished,  but  may 
be  had  in  Bontoc  only  irregularly — perhaps  one&  or  twice  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  each  year,  or  once  in  two  years.  They  are  cooked  in  boiling 
water  and  later  dried,  whereupon  they  become  crisp  and  sweet.  By  some 
Igorot  they  are  stored  ^.^^o.^  but  I  e^n  not  sa^  whether  they  are  kept 
in  Bontoc  any  considerable  time  aftei  cooking 

The  locusts  come  in  storm'',  literally  like  a  pelting,  large-flaked 
snowstorm,  driving  across  the  country  for  hours  and  even  days  at  a 
time.  All  Igorot  have  large  scoop  nets  for  catching  them  and  immense 
bottle-like  baskets  m  which  to  put  them  and  transport  them  home. 
The  locust  catcher  runs  along  m  the  storm,  ind,  whirling  around  in  it 
with  his  large  net  'w.oop'  m  the  Mttima  Man^  families  sometimes 
wander  a  week  or  more  catching  locusts  when  they  come  to  their  vicinity, 
and  cease  only  when  miles  from  home.  The  cry  of  "enemy"  will  scarcely 
set  an  Igorot  community  astir  sooner  than  will  the  cry  of  "cho'-chon," 
The  locust  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  very  manna  from  heaven. 
Pi-na-lat'  is  a  food  of  cooked  locusts  pounded  and  mixed  with  uncooked 
rice.  All  is  salted  down  in  an  olla  and  tightly  covered  over  with  a 
vegetable  leaf  or  a  piece  of  cloth.  When  it  is  eaten  the  mixture  is 
cooked,  though  this  cooking  does  not  kill  the  strong  odor  of  decay. 

Other  insect  foods  are  also  eaten.  I  once  saw  a  number  of  men 
industriously  robbing  the  large  white  "eggs"  from  an  ant  nest  in  a  tree. 
The  nest  was  built  of  leaves  attached  by  a  web.  Into  the  bottom  of 
this  closed  pocket  the  men  poked  a  hole  with  a  long  stick,  letting  a 
pint  or  more  of  the  white  pup£e  run  out  on  a  winnowing  tray  on  the 
earth.  From  this  tray  the  furious  ants  were  at  length  driven,  and  the 
eggs  taken  home  for  cooking. 


The  Igorot  drinks  water  much  more  than  any  other  beverage.  On 
the  trail,  though  carrying  loads  while  the  American  may  walk  empty 
handed,  he  drinks  less  than  the  American.     He  seldom  drinks  while 
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eating,  though  he  makes  a  beverage  said  to  be  drunk  oiily  at  mealtime. 
After  meals  he  usually  drinka  water  copiously. 

BA-si  is  the  Igorot  name  of  the  fermented  beverage  prepared  from 
sugar  cane.  "Ea-si,"  under  various  names,  is  found  widespread 
throughout  the  Islands.  Tlie  Bontoc  man  makes  his  bd-si  in  December. 
He  boils  the  expressed  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  about  six  hours,  at  which 
time  he  puts  into  it  a  handful  of  vegetable  ferment  obtained  from  a  tree 
called  "tub-fig'."  This  vegetable  ferment  is  gathered  from  the  tree 
as  a  iiower  or  young  fruit;  it  is  dried  and  stored  in  the  dwelling  for 
future  use.  The  brewed  liquid  is  poured  into  a  largo  oUa,  the  flat- 
bottom  variety  called  "fu-o-foy"'  manufactured  expressly  for  ba-si,  and 
then  is  tightly  covered  over  and  set  away  in  the  granary.  In  five  days 
the  ferment  has  worked  sufficiently,  and  the  beverage  may  be  drunk. 
It  remains  good  about  four  months,  for  during  the  fifth  or  sixth  month 
it  turns  very  acid. 

Ba-si  is  manufactured  by  the  men  alone.  Tukukan  and  Titipan 
manufacture  it  to  sell  to  other  pueblos;  it  is  sold  for  about  half  a  peso 
per  gallon.  It  is  drunk  quite  a  good  deal  during  the  year,  though 
mostly  on  ceremonial  occasions.  Men  frequently  carry  a  small  amount 
of  it  with  them  to  the  sementeras  when  they  guard  them  against  the 
wild  hogs  during  the  long  nights.  They  say  it  helps  to  keep  them 
warm.  One  glass  of  b4-si  will  intoxicate  a  person  not  accustomed  to 
drink  it,  though  the  Igorot  who  uses  it  habitually  may  drink  two  or 
three  glares  before  intoxication.  Usually  a  man  drinks  only  a  few 
swallows  of  it  at  a  time,  and  I  never  saw  an  Igorot  intoxicated  except 
during  some  ceremony  and  then  not  more  than  a  dozen  in  several 
months.    Women  never  drink  ba-si. 

Ta-pii-i  is  a  fermented  drink  made  from  rice,  the  cha-y6t'-it  variety, 
they  say,  grown  in  Bontoc  pueblo.  It  is  a  very  sweet  and  sticky  rice 
when  cooked.  This  beverage  also  is  found  practically  everywhere  in 
the  Archipelago.  Only  a  small  amount  of  the  cha-yet'-it  is  grown  by 
Bontoc  pueblo.  To  manufacture  ta-pu-i  the  rice  is  cooked  and  then 
spread  on  a  winnowing  tray  until  it  is  cold.  When  cold  a  few  ounces  of 
a  ferment  called  "fu-fud"  are  sprinkled  over  it  and  thoroughly  stirred 
in;  all  is  then  put  in  an  olla,  which  is  tied  over  and  set  away.  The 
ferment  consists  of  cane  sugar  and  dry  raw  rice  pounded  and  pulverized 
together  to  a  fine  powder.  This  is  then  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry  and  is 
later  squeezed  into  small  balls  some  ?  inches  in  diameter.  This  ferment 
will  keep  a  year.  When  needed  a  ball  is  pulverized  and  sprinkled  fine 
over  the  cooked  rice.  An  olla  of  rice  prepared  for  ta-pii-i  will  be 
found  in  one  day  half  filled  with  the  beverage. 

Ta-pii-i  will  keep  only  about  two  months.  It  is  never  drunk  by 
the  women,  though  they  do  cat  the  sweet  rice  kernels  from  the  jar,  and 
they,  as  well  as  the  men,  manufacture  it.     It  is  claimed  never  to  be 
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manufactured  in  the  Bontoc  area  for  sale.  A  half  glass  of  the  beverage 
will  intoxicate.  At  the  end  of  a  month  the  beverage  is  very  intoxicating, 
and  is  then  commonly  weakened  with  water.  Ta-pu-i  is  much  pre- 
ferred to  b£i-si. 

The  Bontoc  man  prepares  another  drink  which  is  filthy,  and,  even 
they  themselves  say,  vile  smelling.  It  is  called  "sa-fu-Sng',"  is  drunk 
at  meals,  and  ia  prepared  ae  follows:  Cold  water  is  first  put  in  a  ]ar, 
and  into  it  are  thrown  cooked  rice,  cooked  camotes,  cooked  locusts,  and 
all  sorts  of  cooked  flesh  and  bones.  The  resulting  liquid  is  drunk  at 
the  end  of  ten  days,  and  is  sour  and  vinegar-like.  The  preparation  is 
perpetuated  by  adding  more  water  and  solid  ingredients — it  does  not 
matter  much  what  they  are. 

The  odor  of  sa-fu-eng'  is  the  worst  stench  in  Bontoc.  T  never  closely 
investigated  the  beverage  personally — ^but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
what  the  Igorot  says  of  it;  but  if  all  is  true,  why  is  it  not  fatal? 


Throughout  the  year  the  pueblo  of  Mayinit  produces  salt  from  a 
number  of  brackish  hot  springs  occupying  about  an  acre  of  ground  at 
the  north  end  of  the  pueblo, 

Mayinit  has  a  population  of  about  1,000  souls,  probably  half  of  whom 
are  directly  interested  in  salt  production.  It  ia  probable  that  the  pueblo 
owes  its  location  to  the  salt  springe,  although  adjoining  it  to  the  south 
is  an  arable  valley  now  filled  with  rice  sementeras,  which  may  firat  have 
drawn  the  people. 

The  hot  springs  slowly  raise  their  water  to  the  surface,  where  it  flows 
along  in  shallow  streams.  Over  these  streama,  or  rather  sheets  of 
sluggish  water,  the  Igorot  have  built  152  salt  houses,  usually  about  13 
feet  wide  and  from  12  to  35  feet  long.  The  houses,  welt  shown  in 
PI.  CXV,  are  simply  grass-covered  roo'fs  extending  to  the  earth. 

There  is  no  ownership  in  the  springs  to-day — just  as  there  is  no 
ownership  in  springs  which  furnish  irrigating  water — one  owna  the 
water  that  passes  into  his  salt  house,  but  has  no  claim  on  that  which 
passes  through  it  and  flows  out  below.  So  each  person  has  ownership 
of  all  and  only  all  the  water  he  can  use  within  his  plant,  and  the  people 
claim  there  are  no  disputes  between  owners  of  houses — as  they  look  at 
it,  each  owner  of  a  salt  house  has  an  equal  chance  to  gather  salt. 

The  ground  space  of  the  salt  house  is  closely  paved  with  cobblestones 
from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  water  passes  among  the  bases  of 
these  stones,  and  the  salt  is  deposited  in  a  thin  cruat  over  their  surface. 
(See  PI.  CXVI.) 

These  houses  are  inherited,  and,  as  a  consequence,  several  persons  may 
15223 10 
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ultimately  have  proprietary  interest  in  one  house.  In  sueh  a  case  the 
ground  space  is  divided,  often  resulting  in  many  twig-separated  patches, 
as  is  shown  in  fig.  7, 

Ahout  once  each  month  the  salt  is  gathered.  The  women  of  the 
family  work  naked  in  the  stream-filled  house,  washing  the  crust  of  salt 
from  the  stones  into  a  large  wooden  trough,  called  "ko-long'-ko."  Each 
stone  is  thoroughly  washed  and  then  replaced  in  the  pavement.  The 
saturated  brine  is  preserved  in  a  gourd  until  sufficient  is  gathered  for 
evaporation. 


Two  or  more  families  frequently  join  in  evaporating  their  salt.  The 
brine  is  boiled  in  the  large,  shallow  iron  boilers,  and  from  half  a  day 
to  a  day  is  necessary  to  effect  the  evaporation.  Evaporation  is  discon- 
tinued when  the  salt  is  reduced  to  a  thick  paste. 

The  evaporated  salt  is  spread  in  a  half-inch  layer  on  a  piece  of 
banana  leaf  cut  about  5  inches  square.  The  leaf  of  paste  is  supported 
by  two  sticks  on,  hut  free  from,  a  piece  of  curved  broken  pottery  which 
is  the  baking  pan.  The  salt  thus  prepared  for  baking  is  set  near  a 
fire  in  the  dwelling  where  it  is  baked  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  It  is 
then  ready  for  use  at  home  or  for  commerce,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
square,  flat  cakes  called  'luk'-sa." 
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Analyses  IiavQ  been  made  of  Mayinit  salt  as  prepared  by  the  crude 
method  of  the  Igorot.  The  showing  is  excellent  when  the  processes  are 
considered;  the  finished  salt  having  86.03  per  cent  of  podium  cliloride  as 
against  90.68  per  cent  for  Michigan  common  salt  and  95.35  for  Onondaga 
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One  house  produces  from  six  to  thirty  cakes  of  salt  at  each  baking. 
A  cake  is  valued  at  an  equivalent  of  5  cents,  thus  making  an  average  salt 
house,  producing,  say,  fifteen  cakes  per  month,  worth  9  pesos  per  year. 
Salt  houses  are  seldom  sold,  but  wbcn  they  are  they  claim  they  sell  for 
only  3  or  4  pesos. 

8UGAB 

In  October  and  IN'ovember  the  Bontoc  Igorot  make  sugar  from  cane. 
The  stalks  are  gathered,  cut  in  lengths  of  about  30  inches,  tied  in 
bundles  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  stored  away  until  the  time  for  expressing 
the  juice. 

The  sugar-cane  crusher,  shown  in  PI.  CXVIII,  consists  of  two, 
sometimes  of  three,  vertical,  solid,  hard-wood  cylinders  set  securely 
to  revolve  in  two  horizontal  timbers,  which,  in  turn,  are  held  in  place 
by  two  uprights.  One  of  the  cylinders  projects  above  the  upper 
horizontal  timber  and  has  fitted  over  it,  as  a  key,  a  long  double-end 
sweep.  This  main  cylinder  conveys  its  power  to  the  others  hy  means 
of  wooden  cogs  which  are  set  firmly  in  the  wood  and  play  into  sockets 
dug  from  the  other  cylinder.  Boys  commonly  furnish  the  power  used 
to  crash  the  cane,  and  there  is  much  song  and  sport  during  the  honrs 
of  labor. 

Two  people,  usually  boys,  sitting  on  both  sides  of  the  crusher,  feed  the 
cane  back  and  forth.     Three  or  four  stalls  are  put  through  at  a  time. 
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and  they  are  run  through  thirty  or  forty  times,  or  until  they  break 
into  pieces  of  pulp  not  over  three  or  four  inches  in  length. 

The  juice  runs  down  a  slide  into  a  jar  set  in  the  ground  beneath 
the  crusher. 

The  boiling  is  done  in  large  shallow  iron  boilers  over  an  open  fire 
under  a  roof.  I  have  known  the  Igorot  to  operate  the  crusher  until 
midnight,  and  to  boil  down  the  juice  throughout  the  night.  Sugar- 
boiling  time  is  known  as  a-su-fal'-i-wis. 

A  delicious  brown  cake  sugar  is  made,  which,  ja  some  parte  of  the 
area,  is  poured  to  cool  and  is  preserved  in  bamboo  tubes,  in  other  parts 
it  is  cooked  and  preserved  in  flat  cakes  an  inch  in  thickness. 

There  is  not  much  sugar  made  in  the  area,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
product  is  purchased  by  the  Ilokano.  The  Igorot  cares  very  little  for 
sweets;  even  the  children  frequently  throw  away  candy  after  tasting  it. 

MEALS  AND  MEALTIME 

Tlie  man  of  the,  famdy  aribCa  about  3  30  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  builds  the  hres  ind  prepares  to  cook  the  family  breakfast  and  the 
food  for  the  jigs  A  labor  g(,nerillv  pirformed  each  morning  is  the 
paring  of  camote'*  In  about  half  an  hour  after  the  man  arises  the 
eamotes  and  rice  are  put  over  to  lojk  The  daughters  come  home 
from  the  olag  and  the  bois  from  their  ikeping  quarters  shortly  before 
breakfast.  Breakfast  called  mang  an'  '  meaning  simply  "to  eat,"  is 
taken  by  all  members  of  the  family  together,  usually  between  5  and  6 
o'clock.  For  this  meal  all  the  family  sitting  on  their  haunches,  gather 
around  three  oi  four  wooden  dishes  hlled  with  steaming  hot  food  setting 
on  the  earth  They  eat  almost  exclusively  from  their  hands,  and  seldom 
drink  anything  at  breakfast  but  they  usually  drink  water  after  the  meal.  . 

The  members  ot  the  fimilv  who  are  to  work  away  from  the  dwelling 
leave  about  7  or  7.30  o  clock— but  earher,  if  there  is  a  rush  of  work. 
If  the  times  are  busy  in  the  fields,  the  laborers  carry  their  dinner  with 
them ;  if  not,  all  members  assemble  at  the  dwelling  and  eat  their  dinner 
together  about  1  o'clock.  This  midday  meal  is  often  a  cold  meal,  even 
when  partaken  in  the  house. 

Field  laborers  return  home  about  6.30,  at  which  time  it  is  too  dark 
to  work  longer,  hut  during  the  rush  seasons  of  transplanting  and 
harvesting  palay  the  Igorot  generally  works  until  7  or  7.30  during 
moonlight  nights.  All  members  of  the  family  assemble  for  supper,  and 
this  meal  is  always  a  warm  one.  It  is  generally  cooked  by  the  man, 
unless  there  is  a  boy  or  girl  in  the  family  large  enough  to  do  it,  and 
who  is  not  at  work  in  the  fields.  It  is  usually  eaten  about  7  or  7.30 
o'clock,  on  the  earth  floor,  as  is  the  breakfast.  A  light  is  used,  a  bright, 
smoking  blaze  of  the  pitch  pine.  It  burns  on  a  flat  stone  kept  ready 
in  every  house — it  is  certainly  the  first  and  crudest  house  lamp,  being 
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removed  in  deyelopment  only  one  intinitesimal  step  from  the  stationary 
fire.  This  light  is  also  sometimes  employed  at  breakfast  time,  if  the 
morning  meal  is  earlier  than  the  sun. 

Usually  by  8  o'clock  the  husband  and  wife  retire  for  the  night,  and 
the  children  leave  home  immediately  after  supper. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  human  is  the  only  beast  of  burden  in  the  Bontoc  area.  Else- 
where in  northern  Luzon  the  Christianized  people  employ  horses,  cattle, 
and  earabaos  as  pack  animals.  Along  the  coastwise  roads  cattle  and 
carabaos  haul  two-wheel  carts,  and  in  the  unirrigated  lowland  rice  tracts 
these  same  animals  drag  sleds  surmounted  by  large  basket-work  recep- 
tacles for  the  palay.  The  Igorot  has  doubtless  seen  all  of  these  methods 
of  animal  transportation,  but  the  conditions  of  his  home  are  such  that 
he  can  not  employ  them. 

He  has  no  roads  for  wheels;  neither  carabaos,  cattle,  nor  horses  could 
go  among  his  irrigated  sementeras;  and  he  has  relatively  few  loads  of 
produce  coming  in  and  going  out  of  his  pueblo.  Such  loads  as  he  has 
can  be  transported  by  liimself  with  greater  safety  and  speed  than  by 
quadrupeds ;  and  so,  since  he  almost  never  moves  his  place  of  abode,  he 
has  little  need  of  animal  transportation. 

To  an  extent  the  river  is  employed  to  transport  boards,  timbers,  and 
firewood  to  both  Bontoc  and  Samoki  during  the  high  water  of  the  rainy 
season.  Probably  one-fom-th  of  the  firewood  is  borne  by  the  river  a  part 
of  its  journey  to  the  pueblos.  But  there  is  no  effort  at  comprehensive 
water  transportation;  there  are  no  boats  or  rafts,  and  the  wood  which 
does  float  down  the  river  journeys  in  single  pieces. 

The  charaLteri'stie  of  Bontoc  tran'tportation  it>  thit  the  men  invariably 
carry  all  then  heavy  loads  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  women  as  uni- 
formly transpoit  theirs  on  their  heads 

In  Benguet  all  people  carry  on  their  backs  as  ilso  do  the  women  of 
the  Quiangan  arei 

In  all  heavy  transportation  the  Bontoc  men  cirry  the  spear,  using 
the  handle  as  a  staff  or  now  and  then  as  i  support  for  the  load;  the 
women  frequently  cirry  a  stick  tor  a  staff  Mans  common  transporta- 
tion vehicle  is  the  ki  ma'  ta  and  m  it  he  cirries  palay,  camotes,  and 
manure.  He  swings  along  at  a  pace  fi'<ter  than  the  walk,  carrying  from 
75  to  100  pounds  He  carries  all  firewood  fioni  the  mountains,  directly 
on  his  bare  shoulders  Lirge  timbers  for  dwellings  are  borne  by  two 
or  more  men  directly  on  the  shoulders,  and  timbers  are  now,  season  of 
1903,  coming  m  for  a  SLhoolhouse  carrierl  bv  a^>  many  as  twenty-four 
men.  Crosspieces,  as  ■\okts  irt  bound  to  the  timbers  with  bark  lash- 
ings, and  two  or  four  men  shoulder  each  loke 

Rocks  built  mto  dams  and  dikes  are  earned  directly  on  the  bare 
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shoulderB.  Earth,  carried  to  or  from  the  building  sementeras,  in  the 
trails,  or  about  the  dwellings,  is  put  first  in  the  tak-o-chug',  the  basket- 
work  scoop,  holding  about  30  or  40  pounds  of  earth,  and  this  is  carried 
by  wooden  handles  lashed  to  both  sides  and  is  dumped  into  a  transporta- 
tion basket,  called  "ko-chuk-kod',"  This  is  invariably  hoisted  to  the 
shoulder  when  ready  for  transportation.  When  men  carry  water  the 
fang'-a  or  olla  is  placed  directly  on  the  shoulder  as  are  the  rocks. 

When  the  man  is  to  be  away  from  home  over  night  he  usually  carries 
his  food  and  blanket,  if  he  has  one,  ia  the  waterproof  fang'-ao  slimg 
on  his  back  and  supported  by  a  bejuco  strap  passing  over  each  shoulder 
and  under  the  arm.  This  is  the  so-called  "head  basket,"  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  carried  on  war  expeditions  by  those  pueblos  that  use  it,  though 
it  is  also  employed  in  more  peaceful  occupations.  As  a  cargador  the 
man  carries  his  burdens  on  tlie  shoulder  in  three  ways — either  double, 
the  cargo  on  a  pole  between  two  men ;  or  singly,  with  the  cargo  divided 
and  tied  to  both  ends  of  the  pole;  or  singly,  with  the  cargo  laid  directly 
on  the  shoulder. 

Women  carry  as  large  burdens  as  do  the  men.  They  have  two  com- 
monly employed  transportation  baskets,  neither  of  which  have  I  aeon  a 
man  even  so  much  as  pick  up.  These  are  the  shallow,  pan-shaped  lu'-wa 
and  the  deeper,  larger  tay-ya-an'.  In  these  two  baskets,  and  also  at 
times  in  the  man's  ki-ma'-ta,  the  women  carry  the  same  things  as  are 
borne  by  the  men.  Not  infrequently  the  woman  uses  her  two  baskets 
together  at  the  same  time — the  tay-ya-an'  setting  in  the  lu'-wa,-  as  is 
shown  in  Pis.  CXIX  and  CXXI.  When  she  carries  the  ki-ma'-ta 
she  places  the  middle  of  the  connecting  pole,  the  pa'-tang  on  her  head, 
with  one  basket  before  her  and  the  other  behind.  At  all  times 
the  woman  wears  on  her  head  beneath  her  burden  a  small  grass 
ring  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  called  a  "ki'-kan."  Its  chief  function 
i^  that  of  a  cushion,  though  when  her  burden  is  a  fang'-a  of  water  the 
ki'-kan  becomes  also  a  base — without  which  the  round-bottomed  olla 
could  not  be  balanced  on  her  head  without  the  support  of  her  hands. 

The  woman's  rain  protector  is  often  brought  home  from  the  camote 
gardens  bottom  up  on  the  woman's  head  full  of  camote  vines  as  food 
for  the  pigs,  or  with  long,  dry  grass  for  their  bedding.  And,  as  has 
been  noted,  all  day  long  during  April  and  May,  when  there  were  no 
camote  vines,  women  and  little  girls  were  going  about  bearing  their 
small  scoop-shaped  sUg-fi'  gathering  wild  vegetation  for  the  hogs. 

Almost  all  of  the  water  used  in  Bontoc  is  carried  from  the  river  to 
the  pueblo,  a  distance  ranging  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile.  The 
women  and  girls  of  a  dozen  years  or  more  probably  transport  three- 
fourths  of  the  water  used  about  the  house.  It  is  carried  in  4  to  6 
gallon  ollas  borne  on  the  head  of  the  woman  or  shoulder  of  the  man. 
Women  totally  blind,  and  many  others  nearly  blind,  are  seen  alone  at 
the  river  getting  water. 
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About  half  the  women  and  many  of  the  men  who  go  to  the  river 
daily  for  water  carry  babes.  Children  from  1  to  4  years  old  are 
frequently  carried  to  and  from  the  sementeras  by  their  parents,  and  at 
all  times  of  the  day  men,  women,  and  children  carry  babes  about  the 
pueblo.  They  are  commonly  carried  on  the  back,  sitting  in  a  blanket 
which  is  slung  over  one  shoulder,  passing  under  the  other,  and  tied  across 
the  breast.  Frequently  the  babe  is  shifted  forward,  sitting  astride  the 
hip.  At  times,  though  rarely,  it  is  carried  in  front  of  the  person.  A 
frequent  sight  is  that  of  a  woman  with  a  bahe  in  the  blanket  on  her 
back  and  an  older  child  astride  her  hip  supported  by  her  encircling  arm. 

When  one  sees  a  woman  returning  from  the  river  to  the  pueblo  at 
sundown  a  child  on  her  back  and  a  C-gallon  jar  of  water  on  her  head, 
and  knows  that  she  toiled  ten  or  twelve  hours  that  day  in  the  field  with 
her  back  bent  and  her  eyes  on  the  earth  like  a  quadruped,  and  yet 
finds  her  strong  and  joyful,  he  helieves  in  the  future  of  the  mountain 
people  of  Luzon  if  they  are  guided  wisely— tliey  have  the  strength  and 
courage  to  toil  and  the  elasticity  of  mind  and  spirit  necessary  for 
development. 

COMMERCE 

The  Bontoc  Igorot  has  a  keen  instinct  for  a  bargain,  hut  his  import- 
ance as  a  comerciante  has  been  small,  since  his  wants  are  few  and 
the  state  of  feud  is  such  that  he  can  not  go  far  from  home. 

His  bargain  instinct  is  shown  constantly.  The  American  stranger 
is  charged  from  two  to  ten  times  the  regular  price  for  things  he  wishes 
to  buy.  Early  in  April  of  the  last  two  years  the  price  of  palay  for  the 
American  has,  on  a  plea  of  scarcity,  advanced  30  per  cent,  although  it 
has  been  proved  that  there  is  at  all  times  enough  palay  in  the  pueblo 
for  three  years'  consumption. 

Bather  than  spoil  a  possible  high  price  of  a  product,  outside  pueblos 
have  left  articles  overnight  with  Bontoc  friends  to  be  sold  to  the 
American  nest  day  at  his  own  price,  and  when  those  pueblos  came 
again  to  vend  similar  wares  the  high  prices  were  maintained. 

BARTER 

Most  commerce  is  carried  on  by  barter.  Within  a  pueblo  naturally 
having  neither  stores  nor  a  legalized  currency  people  trade  among  them- 
selves, but  the  word  "barter"  as  here  used  means  the  systematic  exchange 
of  the  products  of  one  community  for  those  of  another. 

To  note  the  articles  produced  for  commerce  by  two  or  three  pueblos 
will  give  a  fair  illustration  of  the  importance  which  interpueblo 
commerce  carried  on  entirely  by  barter  has  assumed  among  the  Igorot 
of  the  Bontoc  culture  group,  though  the  comerciante  rarely  remains 
from  home  more  than  one  night  at  a  time. 
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The  luwa,  the  woman's  shallow  transportation  basket,  is  made  by 
tlie  pueblo  of  Samoki  only,  and  it  is  employed  by  fifteen  or  eighteen 
other  pueblos.  Samoki  also  makes  the  akaug,  or  rice  sieve,  which  is 
used  commonly  in  the  vicinity.  Eontoc  and  Samoki  alone  make  the 
woman's  deeper  transportation  basket,  the  tayyaan,  and  it  is  used  quite 
as  extensively  as  is  the  luwa. 

The  sleeping  hat  is  made  only  by  Bontoc  and  Samoki;  it  goes  exten- 
sively in  commerce.  The  large  winnowing  tray  employed  universally 
by  the  Igorot  is  said  to  be  made  nowhere  in  the  vicinity  except  in 
Samoki  and  Kamju.  Bontoc  and  Samoki  alone  make  the  man's  dirt 
scoop,  the  takochug,  and  it  is  invariably  employed  by  all  men  laboring 
in  the  sementeras. 

Neither  Bontoc  nor  Samoki  is  within  the  zone  of  bejuco,  from  which 
a  considerable  part  of  their  basket  work  is  made,  and,  as  a  consequenee, 
the  raw  material  is  bartered  for  from  pueblos  one  or  two  days  distant. 
Barlig  furnishes  most  of  the  bejuco.  Every  manojo  of  Bontoc  and 
Samoki  palay  is  tied  up  at  harvest  time  with  a  strip  of  one  variety  of 
bamboo  called  "fika"  made  by  the  pueblos  from  sections  of  bamboo 
lrup,ltml  ndles  fron  a  la^  s  JO  me  WPbtwvrltol  rter  I  ng  April 
and  Ma;  Tl  e  ra  n  i  at  ot  the  Bontoc  n  in  oated  w  th  beeswax 
eon  ng  n  t  ad  f  o  Barl  g  as  loes  al  the  cl  ar  ai  1  j  e  resin 
sed  b>  the     omen    t  s   uok     n  glaz  ng  the     i  ots 

To  vns  to  tl  e  east  ot  Bonto  s  I  a  1  k  kan  baka  ak  n,  and 
1  ngla  an    g  o     tol  wh   1    passes  we  twa  1    n  trade  from  town 

to  town  nearly  f  not  q  te  through  tl  e  Pro  e  ot  Lepanto.  It 
lo  bl      ts  vil  e  tor  "ibo  t  ev  ry  diy  *>f  its  joi  rne>   or  at  eacl  trading. 

^1  ok  potter>  anl  tl  e  alt  of  Ma^  n  t  ofPe  s  goot  llu  trat  ons  as 
tl  ere  ar    of  tl  e  Igo  ot  barter      A  dozen  loa  Is  of  e  rtl     ware    from 

tv  to  se  enty  fi  e  |  ot      1  ave   Sai  ok    at  one  t     e  de  t  ne  1  for  a 

ngle  pueblo  (see  Pi  CWIII)  The  Sa  ok  pot  s  male  for  a 
definite  trade  lit  pan  uses  many  of  a  ce  ta  n  k  nd  for  1  er  con  nercial 
basi  and  tl  e  potters  say  that  they  mike  pots  omewl  at  1  fferent  for 
abo  t  all  tl  e  t  vo  dozen  p  eblo-s  suj  [  1  d  b  tl  e  u  Tl  e  potter  has 
learned  tl  e  art  of  ater  ng  to  tl  e  trade  Tl  e  e  s  not  onl  a  ar  ety  of 
forni  de  lut  tl  e  apa  t  ot  tie  t'lngas  ranges  fron  ab  ut  one  quart 
to  ten  and  tnelve  gallons  and  each  var  et>  s  nale  to  tisfy  a 
part  cular  and  kno  n  ien  an  1  Samok  a,r«>  seldon  passes  as  far  east 
as  Sakasakan  onh  four  or  five  1  o  rs  d  stant  becaubc  s  m  lar  -are  is 
made  n  B  t  agan  I  I  uppl  e  not  o  h  Sakasakan  b  t  the  pueblos 
farther  up  the  r  ver 

Tlere  are  s  pposel  to  le  between  ^80  ind  390  f am  I  es  dwelling 
in  Bont  e  an  1  at  a  conservat  ve  est  mite  ei  h  family  has  e  ght  fangas. 
Each  d  V  11  ng  of  1  v  dow  I  as  everal  so  t  s  a  f a  r  est  m  te  to  say 
there  are  300  dwellings  m  the  pueblo,  having  a  total  of  2,-100  fangas. 
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Samoki  has  about  1,300  fangas  iu  daily  use.    The  estimated  population 
of  the  several  towns  that  use  Samoki  pots  is  24,000. 

There  is  about  one  pot  per  individual  in  daily  use  in  Bontoc  and 
Samolti,  and  this  estimate  is  probably  fair  for  the  other  pueblos.  So 
about  S4,000  Samoki  pots  are  daily  in  use,  and  this  number  is  maintained 
by  the  potters.  Igorot  claim  the  average  life  of  a  fanga  of  Samoki  is 
one  year  or  less,  so  the  pueblo  must  sell  at  least  34,000  pots  per  annum. 
At  the  average  price  of  5  centavos  about  the  equivalent  of  1,200  pesos 
come  to  the  pueblo  annually  from  this  art,  or  about  40  pesos  for  each 
of  the  thirty  potters,  whether  or  not  she  works  at  her  art.  A  few  years 
ago,  during  a  severe  state  of  feud,  Samoki  pots  increased  in  value  about 
thirty-fold;  it  is  said  that  the  potters  purchased  carabao  for  ten  large 
ollas  each.  To-day  the  large  oiks  are  worth  about  3  pesos,  and  carabaos 
are  valued  at  from  40  to  70  pesos. 

Mayinit  salt  passes  in  barter  to  about  as  many  pueblos  as  do  tlie 
Samoki  pots,  but  while  the  pots  go  westward  to  the  border  of  the 
Bontoc  culture  area  the  salt  passes  far  beyond  the  eastern  border,  being 
bartered  from  pueblo  to  pueblo.  It  does  not  go  Jar  north  of  Mayinit, 
or  go  at  all  regularly  far  west,  because  those  pueblos  within  access  of 
the  China  Sea  coast  buy  salt  evaporated  from  sea  water  by  the  Ilokano 
of  Candon.  In  April  at  two  different  times  twelve  loads  of  Candon 
salt  passed  eastward  through  Bontoc  on  the  shoulders  of  Tukukan  men, 
but  during  the  rainy  season  and  the  busy  planting  and  harvesting 
months  Mayinit  salt  supplies  a  large  demand. 
I  In  Bontoc  and  Samoki  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  gold 
'  earrings  which  came  from  the  gold-producing  country  about  Suyak, 
Lepanto  Province.  Carabaos  are  almost  invariably  traded  for  these. 
Sometimes  one  carabao,  sometimes  two,  and  again  three  are  bartered 
for  one  gold  earring.  During  the  months  of  March  and  April  the 
pueblo  of  Balili  traded  three  of  these  earrings  to  Bontoc  men  for 
carabaos,  and  this  particular  form  of  barter  has  been  carried  on  for 


Balili,  Alap,  Sadanga,  Tokong,  Sagada,  Titipan  and  other  pueblos 
between  Bontoc  pueblo  and  Lepanto  Province  to  the  west  weave  breech- 
cloths  and  skirts  which  are  brought  by  their  makers  and  disposed  of 
to  Bontoc  and  adjacent  pueblos.  Agawa,  Genugan,  and  Takong  bring 
in  clay  and  metal  pipes  of  their  manufacture.  Much  of  these  produc- 
tions is  bartered  directly  for  palay.  If  money  is  paid  for  the  articles 
it  is  invariably  turned  into  palay,  because  this  is  the  greatest  constant 
need  of  manufacturing  Igorot  pueblos. 


The  Spaniard  left  his  impress  on  tlie  Igorot  of  Bontoc  pueblo  in  no 
realm  probably  more  surely  than  in  that  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  money. 
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The  Bale  instinct,  and  not  the  barter  instinct,  is  foremost  now  in 
Eontoc  and  Samoki  when  an  American  is  a  party  to  a  bargain,  and  this 
is  true  in  all  pueblos  on  the  main  trail  to  Lepanto  and  the  west  coast. 
But  one  has  little  difficulty  ia  bartering  for  Igorot  productions  if  he 
has  things  the  people  want — such  as  brass  wire,  cloth  for  the  woman's 
skirt,  the  man's  breecheloth,  a  shirt,  or  coat.  In  many  pueblos  the 
people  try  to  buy  for  money  the  articles  the  American  brings  in  for 
barter,  although  it  is  true  that  barter  will  often  get  from  them  many 
things  which  money  can  not  buy.  To  the  northeast  and  south  of  Eontoc 
barter  will  purchase  practically  anything. 

The  conditions  of  peace  among  the  pueblos  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Americans  and  the  money  which  is  now  everywhere  within  the  area 
have  been  the  important  factors  in  helping  to  develop  interpueblo 
commerce  from  barter  to  sale. 

Most  of  the  clothing  worn  m  the  putbl(ffl  of  Lepanto  Province  is 
made  from  cotton  purchased  for  money  at  tlie  coast.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  breechcloths  and  blankets  ivom  by  Bontoe  and  Samoki  are 
purchased  for  money,  though  it  is  not  ier>  many  years  since  the  bark 
breecheloth  made  in  Titipan  and  Barlig  was  worn,  and  in  Tulubin,  only 
two  hours  distant,  Barlig  blankets  and  breechcloths  of  whole  bark  are 
worn  to-day,  ^ 

One  week  in  April  a  Bontoe  Igorot  traded  a  carabao  to  an  Ilokano 
of  Lepanto  Province  for  a  copper  ganza,  the  customary  way  of  purchas- 
ing ganzaa,  and  the  following  week  another  Eontoc  man  sold  a  carabao 
for  money  to  another  Lepanto  Ilokano. 

The  Baliwang  hattle-ax  and  spear  are  now  more  generally  sold  for 
money  tlian  is  any  other  production  made  or  disposed  of  within  the 
Bontoe  area.     They  arc  said  to-day  to  be  seldom  bartered  for. 

MEDIUM  OF  EXCHANGE 

That  a  people  with  such  incipient  social  and  political  institutions  as 
has  the  Bontoe  Igorot  should  have  developed  a  "money"  is  remarkable. 
The  North  American  Indian  with  his  strong  tendency  and  adaptability 
to  political  organization  had  no  such  money.  Nothing  of  the  kind  lias 
been  presented  as  belonging  to  the  Australian  of  ultrasocial  develop- 
ment, and  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  equal  has  been  produced  by 
other  similar  primitive  peoples.  However,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  allied  tribes  (say,  of  Malayan  stock)  which  have  solved  tlic  problem 
of  subsistence  in  a  like  way  have  a  similar  currency,  although  I  find 
no  mention  of  it  among  four  score  of  writers  whose  observations  on 
similar  tribes  of  Borneo  have  come  to  hand,  and  nothing  similar  has 
yet  been  found  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Bontoe  Igorot  has  a  "medium  of  exchange"  which  gives  a 
"measure  of  exchange  value"  for  articles  bought  and  sold,  and  which 
has  a  "standard  of  value."     In  other  words  he  has  "good  money" — 
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probably  the  best  money  that  could  liave  been  devised  by  him  for  liis 
society.     It  is  his  staple  product — palay,  the  unthreshed  rice. 

Palay  is  at  all  times  good  money,  and  it  is  the  thing  commonly 
employed  in  exchange.  It  answers  every  purpose  of  a  suitable  medium 
of  exchange.  It  is  always  in  demand,  since  it  is  the  staple  food.  It 
is  kept  eight  or  ten  years  without  deterioration.  Except  when  used 
to  purchase  clothing,  it  is  seldom  heavier  or  more  diiBcult  to  transport 
than  is  the  object  for  which  it  is  exchanged.  It  is  of  very  stable  value, 
so  much  so  that  as  a  purchaser  of  Igorot  labor  and  products  its  value 
is  constant;  and  it  can  not  be  counterfeited. 

Aside  from  this  universal  medium  of  exchange  the  characteristic 
production  of  each  community,  in  a  minor  way,  answere  for  the  com- 
munity the  needs  of  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Samoki  buys  many  things  with  her  pots,  such  as  tobacco  and  salt 
from  Mayinit;  cloth  from  Igorot  come rei antes ;  breecheloth  and  basi 
from  the  Igorot  producers;  chickens,  pigs,  palay,  and  eamotes  from 
neighboring  pueblos.  Mayinit  uses  her  salt  in  much  the  same  way, 
only  probably  to  a  less  extent.     Salt  is  not  consumed  by  all  the  people. 

To-day,  as  formerly,  the  live  pig  and  hog  and  pieces  of  pork  and 
carabao  meat  are  used  a  great  deal  in  barter.  As  far  back  as  the 
pueblo  memory  extends  pigs  have  been  tised  to  purchase  a  particularly 
good  breecheloth  called  "balakcs,"  made  in  Balangao,  three  days  east 
of  Bontoc, 

In  all  sales  the  medium  of  exchange  is  entirely  in  coin.  Paper  will 
not  be  received  by  the  Igorot.  The  peso  (the  Spanish  and  Mexican 
silver  dollar)  passes  in  the  area  at  the  rate  of  two  to  one  with  Ameri- 
can money.  There  is  also  the  silver  half  peso,  the  peseta  or  one-fifth 
peso,  and  the  half  peseta.  The  latter  two  are  not  plentiful.  The  only 
other  coin  is  the  copper  "sipSn." 

N"o  centavos  (cents)  reach  the  districts  of  Lepanto  and  Bontoc  from 
Manila,  and  for  years  the  Igorot  of  the  copper  region  of  Suyak  and 
Mankayan,  Lepanto,  have  manufactured  a  counterfeit  copper  coin  called 
"sipen."  All  the  half-dozen  copper  coins  current  in  the  active  commer- 
cial districts  of  the  Islands  are  here  counterfeited,  and  the  "sipen"' 
passes  at  the  high  rate  of  81)  per  peso ,  it  is  common  and  indii^pensable 
A  crude  die  is  made  in  clay,  and  has  to  be  made  mew  for  each  '  sipen ' 
coined.  The  counterfeit  passes  throughout  the  area,  but  m  Tmglaian, 
just  beyond  its  eastern  border,  it  is  not  known  \\ithin  two  da\6 
farther  east  small  coins  are  unknown,  thi,  peso  being  the  only  monej 
value  in  common  knowledge. 

MEASURE    OF    EXCHANGE    VALUE 

The  Igorot  has  as  clear  a  conception  of  the  relative  value  of  two 
things  bartered  as  has  the  civilized  man  when  he  buys  or  sells  for 
money.     The  value  of  all  things,  from  a  5-cent  block  of  Mayinit  salt 
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to  a  ?=70  carabao,  is  measured  in  palay.  To-day,  as  formerly,  every 
bargain  between  two  Igorot  is  made  on  tlie  basis  of  the  palay  value  of 
the  articles  bought  or  sold.  This  is  so  even  though  the  payment  is  in 
money, 

STANDARD   OF   VALUE 

The  standard  of  value  of  the  palay  currency  is  the  sin  fing-e' — ^the 
Spanish  "manojo,"  or  handful— a  small  bunch  of  palay  tied  up  immedi- 
ately below  the  fruit  heads.  It  is  about  one  foot  long,  half  head  and 
half  straw.  The  value  of  such  a  standard  is  not  entirely  uniform,  and 
yet  there  is  a  great  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  sin  flng-e*,  and  all 
values  are  satisfactorily  taken  from  it 

PAIAY   CUKEENCT 

An  elaborate  palay  currency  has  been  evolved  from  the  standard,  of 
which  the  following  arc  the  denominations: 


„.._„.,.. 

S„b., 

Of 

1 

10 
20 

i 

300 

400 
450 
.600 

I'-pattu-Wk' 

LI-Dift'  fu-tek' 

S1n-o'  DO 

Commerce  passes  quite  commonly  within  the  Bontoc  culture  area 
from  one  pueblo  to  the  nest,  and  even  to  the  second  and  third  pueblos 
if  they  are  friends;  but  the  general  direction  is  along  the  main  river  (the 
Chico),  southwest  and  northeast,  since  here  the  people  cling.  This  being 
the  ease,  those  living  to  the  south  and  north  of  this  line  have  much 
less  commerce  than  those  along  the  river  route.  For  instance,  practi- 
cally no  people  now  pass  through  Ambawan,  southeast  of  Bontoc.  It 
is  the  last  pueblo  in  the  area  along  the  old  Spanish  calzada  between 
the  culture  areas  of  Bontoc  and  Quiangan  to  the  south.     No  people  live 
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farther  southward  along  the  route  for  nearly  a  day,  and  the  first  pueblos 
met  are  enemies  of  Ambawan,  fearful  and  feared.  The  only  commerce 
between  the  two  culture  areas  over  this  route  passes  when  a  detach- 
ment of  native  Constabulary  soldiers  makes  the  journey.  Naturally 
the  area  traversed  by  a  comerciante  is  limited  by  the  existing  feuds. 
The  trader  will  not  go  among  enemies  vrithout  escort. 

Besides  the  general  trade  route  up  and  down  the  river,  there  is  one 
between  Bontoc  and  Barlig  to  the  east  via  Kanyu  and  Tulubin.  At 
Barlig  the  trail  splits,  one  branch  running  farther  eastward  through 
Lias  and  Balangao  and  the  other  going  southward  through  the  Cambulo 
area^ — a  large  valley  of  people  said  to  he  similar  in  culture  to  those  of 
Quiangan. 

Another  route  from  Bontoc  leaves  the  main  trail  at  Titipan  and 
joins  the  pueblos  of  Tunnolang,  Fidelisan,  and  Agawa  in  a  general 
southwest  direction.  From  Agawa  the  trail  crosses  the  mountains, 
keeping  its  general  southwest  course.  It  turns  westward  at  the  Eio 
Balasian,  which  it  follows  to  Ankiling  on  the  Eio  del  Abra.  The 
route  is  then  along  the  main  road  to  Candon  on  the  coast  via  Salcedo. 

Mayinit,  the  salt-producing  pueblo,  has  her  outlet  on  the  main  trail 
via  Bontoc,  but  she  also  passes  eastward  to  the  main  trail  at  Sakasakan, 
going  through  Batiwang,  the  battle-ax  pueblo.  She  has  no  outlet  to 
the  north. 

TRADE    LANfiUAGES    AND    TKADEH8 

Since  the  commerce  is  to-day  nearly  all  interpueblo,  the  common 
language  of  the  Igorot  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  trade.  While  the 
Spaniards  were  occupying  the  countr}'.  Chinamen — the  "Chino"  of  the 
Islands — passed  up  from  the  coast  as  far  as  Bontoc,  and  even  farther; 
the  Ilokano  also  came.  Thoy  brought  much  of  the  iron  now  in  the 
country,  and  also  came  with  brass  wire,  cloth,  cotton,  gangsas,  and  salt. 
These  two  classes  of  traders  took  out,  in  the  main,  the  money  and 
carabaos  of  the  Igorot,  and  the  Spaniard's  cofEee,  cocoa,  and  money. 
To-day  no  comerciante  from  the  coast  dares  venture  farther  inland 
than  Sagada.  Of  the  tradesmen  the  Chinese  did  not  apparently  affect 
the  trade  language  at  all,  since  the  Chino  commonly  employs  the  liokano 
language.  The  Spanish  gave  the  words  of  salutation,  as  "Buenos  dias" 
{good  day)  and  "a  Dios"  (adieu) ;  he  also  gave  some  of  the  names  of 
coins.  The  peso,  the  silver  dollar,  is  commonly  called  "peho."  How- 
ever, the  medio  peso  is  known  as  "thalepi,"  from  the  Ilokano  "salepi." 
The  peseta  is  called  "peseta;"  and  the  media  peseta  is  known  as  "dies 
ay  seia"  {ten  and  six),  or,  simply,  "seis" — it  is  from  the  Spanish,  mean- 
ing sixteen  quartos. 

The  Ilokano  language  was  the  more  readily  adopted,  since  it  is  of 
Malayan   origin,   and    is   heard   west   of   the    Igorot   with    increasing 
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frequency  until  its  home  is  reached  on  the  coast.  Among  the  Ilokano 
words  common  in  the  language  of  commerce  are  the  following: 

Ma'-no,  how  much;  a-sin',  salt;  ba'-ag,  breechcloth;  bu-ya'-ang,  black; 
con-di'-man,  red;  fan-eha'-la,  hianket,  white,  with  end  stripes;  pas-Ii-c/, 
ChineBe  bar  iron  from  which  axes,  spears,  and  bolos  are  made ;  ba-rot', 
brass  wire;  pi-nag-pa'-gan,  a  woman's  blanket  of  distinctive  design. 

An  Americanism  used  commonly  in  commercial  transactions  in  the 
area,  and  also  widely  in  northern  Luzon,  is  "no  got."  It  is  an  expres- 
sion here  to  stay,  and  its  simplicity  as  a  vocalizatioT  has  had  much 
to  do  with  its  adoption. 

STAGES    OF   COMMERCE 

The  commerce  of  the  Igorot  illustrates  what  seems  to  be  the  first 
distinctively  commercial  activity.  Preceding  it  is  the  stage  of  barter 
between  people  who  casually  meet  and  who  trade  carried  possessions  on 
the  whim  of  the  moment.  If  we  wish  to  dignify  this  kind  of  barter,  it 
may  properly  be  called  "Fortuitous  Commerce." 

The  nest  stage,  one  of  the  two  illustrated  by  the  Igorot  of  the  Bontoc 
culture  area,  is  that  in  which  commodities  are  produced  before  a  wide- 
spread or  urgent  demand  exists  for  them  m  tl  e  mmdg  of  those  who 
eventually  become  consumers  through  commerce  Such  commodities 
result  largely  from  a  local  dtmand  and  a  local  tupph  cf  law  matenal" 
Gradually  they  "Spread  over  a  widenmg  arei  cairied  bv  their  producers 
whose  home  demand  is  for  the  time  supplied  and  who  desiie  «ome 
commodity  to  be  obtained  among  inothej  jeople  Such  renders  never 
or  rareh  go  alone  to  exchmge  their  goodi  which  iho,  are  seldom 
produced  b\  simply  one  person  but  bi  a  number  of  individuals  oi  a 
considerable  group  The  motive  prompting  thi"  commerce  is  the  desire 
on  the  pirt  of  the  tridcr  to  obtain  the  commodity  for  which  he  goes 
In  order  to  obtain  it  m  honor  he  attempts  to  thrust  his  own  productions 
on  the  others  by  carrying  his  commodities  among  them.  Commerce  in 
this  stage  may  be  called  "Irregular  Intrusive  Commerce."  It  also  has 
its  birth  and  development  in  barter. 

A  higher  stage  of  commerce,  an  immediate  outgrowth  of  the  preced- 
ing, is  that  in  which  the  producer  anticipates  a  known  demand  for  his 
commodity,  and  at  irregular  times  carries  his  stock  to  the  consumers. 
This  commerce  may  be  called  "Irregular  Invited  Commerce."  It  is  in 
this  stage  that  a  medium  of  exchange  is  likely  ta  develop.  This  class 
of  commerce  is  also  in  full  operation  in  Bontoc  to-day. 

A  higher  form  is  that  in  which  the  producer  keeps  a  supply  of- his 
commodity  on  hand,  and  periodically  displays  it  repeatedly  in  a  known 
place — a  "market."  This  stage  also  may  be  developed  simply  through 
barter,  as  is  seen  among  certain  pueblo  Indians  of  southwestern  United 
States,  but  the  Bontoc  man  has  not  begun  to  dream  of  a  "market"  for 
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satisfying  his  material  wants.  Such  commerce  may  be  called  "Periodic 
Free  Commerce."  It  is  widespread  in  the  Philippines,  displaying  both 
barter  and  sale.  In  many  places  in  the  Archipelago  to-day,  especially  in 
Mindanao,  periodic  commerce  is  carried  on  regularly  on  neutral  terri- 
tory. Market  places  are  selected  where  products  are  put  down  by  one 
party  which  then  retires  temporarily,  and  are  taken  up  by  the  other 
party  which  comes  and  leaves  its  own  productions  in  exchange. 

Growing  out  of  these  monthly,  semimonthly,  weekly,  biweeldy,  and 
triweekly  markefe'j,  as  one  sees  (bem  in  the  Philippines,  ia  a  still  higher 
form  of  commerce  carried  on  very  largely  by  sale,  but  not  entirely  so. 
It  may  be  called  "Continual  Free  Commerce." 

PROPERTY  RIGHT 

The  idea  of  property  right  among  the  Tgorot  is  clear.  The  recog- 
nition of  property  right  is  imiversal,  and  is  seldom  disputed,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  right  of  ownership  rests  simply  in  the  memory 
of  the  people— the  only  property  mark  being  the  ear  slit  of  the  half- 
wild  carabao. 

The  majority  of  property  disputes  which  have  come  to  light  since 
the  Americans  have  been  in  Bontoc  probably  would  not  have  occurred 
nor  would  the  occasion  for  them  have  existed  in  a  society  of  Igorot  con- 
trol. It  is  claimed  in  Bontoc  that  the  Spaniard  there  settled  most  dis- 
putes which  came  to  him  in  favor  of  the  party  who  would  pay  the  most 
money.  In  this  wa}',  it  is  said,  the  rich  became  the  richer  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor.  This  condition  is  suggested  by  recent  redamos  made  by 
poor  people.  Again,  since  the  American  heard  the  reclmnos  of  all 
classes  of  people,  the  poor  who,  according  to  Igorot  custom,  forfeited 
sementeras  to  those  richer  as  a  penalty  for  stealing  palay,  have  come  to 
dispute  the  ownei^hip  of  certain  real  property. 

PEESOFAL   PROPEE-tT    OF    INDIVIDUAL 

Most  articles  of  personal  property  are  individual.  Such  property 
consists  of  clothing,  ornaments,  implements,  and  atenails  of  out-of-door 
labor,  the  weapons  of  warfare,  and  such  chickens,  dogs,  hogs,  carabaos, 
food  stuffs,  and  money  as  the  person  may  have  at  the  time  of  marriage 
or  may  inherit  later. 

Four  of  the  richest  men  of  Bontoc  own  fifty  carabaos  each,  and  one 
of  them  owns  thirty  hogs.  Two  other  men  and  a  woman,  ail  called 
equally  rich,  own  ten  head  of  carabaos  each.  Others  have  fewer,  while 
two  of  the  ten  richest  men  in  the  pueblo  have  no  carabaos.  Some  of 
these  men  have  eight  granaries,  holding  from  two  to  three  hundred 
cargoes  each,  now  full  of  palay.  Carabaos  are  at  present  valued  in 
Bontoc  at  about  50  pesos,  and  hogs  average  about  8  pesos.  All  rich 
people  own  one  or  more  gold  earrings  valued  at  from  one  to  two  carabaos 
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The  so-called  ricli(>6t  man  in  Boiitoc,  Lak-ay'-6ng,  lias  the  following 
visible  personal  property: 


Fifty  carabaoE.  at  50  pesos  eacl 
Thirty  h(«a,  at  8  pesos  eneJi,- 
Eight  full  granaries,  with  2S0 
Eight  eatrings,  at  75  pesos  eat 
Coin  from  sale  of  palay,  hogs. 
Total 


The  above  figures  are  estimates;  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  exact, 
but  they  wore  obtained  with  much  care  and  are  believed  to  bo  suflicientlj 
accurate  to  be  of  value. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY  OF  GltOUP 

All  household  implements  and  utensils  and  all  money,  food  stuffs, 
chickens,  dogs,  hogs,  and  earabaos  accumulated  by  a  married  couple 
are  the  joint  property  of  the  two. 

Such  personal  property  as  hogs  and  earabaos  are  frequently  owned 
by  individuals  of  different  families.  It  is  common  for  three  or  four 
persons  to  buy  a  carabao,  and  even  ten  have  become  joint  owners  of 
one  animal  through  purchase.  Through  inheritance  two  or  more  people 
become  joint  owners  of  single  carabao,  and  of  small  herds  which  they 
prefer  to  own  in  common,  pending  such  an  increase  that  the  herd  may 
be  divided  equally  without  slaughtering  an  animal.  Until  recent 
years  two,  three,  and  even  four  or  five  men  jointly  owned  one  battle-ax. 

As  the  Igorot  acquires  more  money,  or,  as  the  articles  desired  become 
relatively  cheaper,  personal  property  of  the  group  (outside  the  family 
group)  is  giving  way  to  personal  property  of  the  individual.  The 
extinction  of  this  kind  of  property  is  logical  and  is  approaching. 

REAL   PROPERTY   OP    INDIVIDUAL 

The  individual  owns  dwelling  houses,  granaries,  camote  lands  about 
the  dwellings  and  in  the  mountains,  millet  and  maize  lands  in  the  moun- 
tains, irrigated  rioe  lands,  and  mountain  lands  with  forests.  In  fact, 
the  individual  may  own  all  forms  of  real  property  known  to  the  people. 

It  is  largely  by  the  possession  or  uonpossession  of  real  property  that 
a  man  is  considered  rich  or  poor.  This  fact  is  due  to  the  more  apparent 
and  tangible  form  of  real  than  personal  property.  The  ten  richest 
people  in  Bontoc,  nine  men  and  a  woman,  own,  it  is  said,  in  round 
numbers  one  himdred  sementeras  each.  The  average  value  of  a  semen- 
tera  is  10  pesos  for  every  cargo  of  palay  it  produces  annually.  A 
sementera  producing  10  cargoes  is  rated  a  very  good  one,  and  yet  there 
are  those  yielding  20,  25,  30,  and  even  40  cargoes. 
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It  is  practical  ly  impossible  to  get  the  truth  concerning  the  value  of 
the  personal  or  real  property  of  the  Igorot  in  Bontoc,  because  they  are 
not  yet  sure  the  Amerieaji  will  not  presently  tax  them  unjustly,  as  they 
say  the  Spaniard  did.  But  the  following  figures  are  believed  to  be 
true  in  every  particular.  Mang-i-lot',  an  old  man  whose  ten  children 
are  all  dead,  and  who  says  his  property  is  uo  longer  of  value  because 
he  has  no  children  with  whom  to  leave  it,  is  believed  to  have  spoken 
truthfully  when  he  said  he  has  the  following  sementeras  in  the  five 
following  geographic  areas  surrounding  the  pueblo: 
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These  somenterae  produce  the  low  average  of  3^  cargoes.  The  average 
value  of  Mang-i-lot's'  sementeras,  then,  is  33J  pesos — which  is  thought 
to  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Bontoc  sementera. 
Mang-i-!ot'  is  rated  among  the  lesser  rich  men.  He  is  relatively,  as  the 
.Vmerican  says,  "well-to-do."  However,  when  a  man  possesses  twenty 
sementeras  he  is  considered  rich. 

The  richest  man  in  Bontoc,  with  one  hundred  sementeras,  has  in 
them,  say.  3,330  pesos'  worth  of  real  property  in  addition  to  his  6,340 
pesos  of  personal  property. 

It  is  claimed  that  each  household  owns  it«  'Iwdling  and  at  least 
two  sementeras  and  one  granary,  though  a  man  with  no  more  property 
than  this  is  a  poor  man  and  some  one  in  his  family  must  work  much 
of  the  time  for  wages,  because  two  average  sementeras  will  not  furnish 
all  the  rice  needed  by  a  family  for  food. 

A  dwelling  house  is  valued  at  about  60  pesos,  which  is  less  than  it 
usually  costs  to  build,  and  a  granary  is  valued  at  about  10  or  15  pesos. 
It  18  constructed  with  great  care,  is  valueless  unless  rodent  proof,  and 
costs  much  more  than  its  avowed  valuation. 

Title  to  all  buildings,  building  lands  in  the  pueblo,  and  irrigated 
rice  lands  is  recognized  for  at  least  two  generations,  though  unoccupied 
during  that  time.  They  say  the  right  to  such  unoccupied  property 
would  be  recognized  perpetually  if  there  were  heirs.  At  least  it  is 
true  that  there  are  now  acres  of  unused  lands,  once  palay  sementeras, 
which  have  not  been  cultivated  for  two  generiitions  because  water  can 
1.13223— -11 
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not  be  nm  to  tliL'ni,  and  the  property  right  of  thf.  grandsons  of  tlic 
men  who  last  cultivated  them  is  recognized.  However,  if  one  leaves 
vacant  any  unirrigated  agricultural  mountain  lands— used  for  millet, 
maize,  or  beans— another  person  may  claim  and  plant  them  in  one 
year's  time,  and  no  one  disputes  his  title. 

li];AL  PROPKIiTY   OF  GROUP 

All  real  property  accumulated  by  a  man  and  woman  in  marriage 
is  their  joint  property  as  long  as  both  live  and  remain  in  union. 

No  form  of  real  property,  except  forests,  can  he  the  joint  property 
of  other  individuals  than  man  and  wife.  Forests  are  most  commonly 
the  property  of  a  considerable  group  of  people — the  descendants  of  a 
Biagle  ancestral  owner.  The  lands  as  well  as  the  trees  are  owned,  and 
the  sale  of  trees  carries  no  right  to  the  land  on  which  they  grow.  It 
is  impossible  even  to  estimate  the  value  of  any  one's  forest  property, 
but  it  is  true  that  persons  are  recognized  as  rich  or  poor  in  forests. 

i'TITir.rO   PROPKHTV 

Public  lands  and  forests  extend  in  an  irregular  strip  around  most 
pueblos.  There  is  no  public  forest,  or  even  public  lands,  between  Bon- 
toc  and  Samoki,  but  Bontoc  has  access  to  the  forests  lying  beyond  her 
sister  pueblo.  Neither  is  there  public  forest,  or  any  forest,  between 
Bontoc  and  Tukukan,  and  Bontoc  and  Titipan,  though  there  are  public 
lands.  In  all  other  directions  from  Bontoc  public  forests  surround 
the  outlying  private  forests.  They  are  usually  from  three  to  six 
hours  distant.  Prom  them  any  man  gathers  what  he  pleases,  but  until 
the  American  came  to  Bontoc  the  Igorot  seldom  went  that  far  for  wood 
or  lumber,  as  it  was  unsafe.  Now,  however,  the  individual  will  doubt- 
less claim  these  lands,  unless  hindered  by  the  Government.  In  this 
manner  real  property  was  first  accumulated— a  man  claimed  public 
lands  and  forests  which  he  eared  for  and  dared  to  appropriate  and 
use.  There  have  been  few  irrigated  sementeras  built  on  new  water 
supplies  in  two  generations  by  people  of  Bontoc  pueblo.  The  "era 
of  public  lands"  for  Bontoc  has  practically  passed:  there  is  no  more 
undiscovered  water.  However,  three  new  sementeras  were  built  this 
year  on  an  island  in  the  river  near  the  pueblo,  and  are  now  (May,  1903) 
full  of  splendid  palay,  but  they  can  not  be  considered  permanent  prop- 
erty, as  an  o.Ncossivoly  rainy  season  will  make  them  unfit  for  cultivation. 

SALE   OP    PROPERTY 

Personal  property  commonly  passes  by  transfer  for  value  received 
from  one  party  to  another.  Such  a  thing  as  transfer  of  real  property 
from  one  Igorot  to  another  for  legal  currency  is  unknown;  the  trans- 
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fer  is  by  bsirU'r.  The  transftT  of  personal  property  was  considered  in 
the  preceding  section  on  commerce. 

Iteat  property  is  seldom  transferred  for  value  received  except  at 
the  death  of  the  owner  or  a  member  of  the  family;  at  such  times  it  is 
common,  and  occurs  from  the  necessity  of  quantities  of  food  for  the 
bntial  feasts  and  the  urgent  need  of  blankets  and  other  clothing  for 
the  interment. 

Again,  camote  lands  about  the  dwellings  are  disposed  of  to  those 
who  may  want  to  build  a  dwelling.  Dwellings  are  also  disposed  of 
if  the  original  occupant  is  to  vacate  and  some  other  person  desires  to 
possess  the  buildings. 

Death  may  destroy  one's  personal  property,  such  as  hogs  and  earabaos, 
but  almost  never  does  an  Igorot  "lose  his  property,"  if  it  is  real.  Only 
a  protracted  family  sickness  or  a  series  of  deaths  requiring  the  killing 
of  great  numbers  of  chickens,  hogs,  and  earabaos,  and  the  purchase  of 
many  things  necessary  for  interment  can  lose  to  a  person  real  property 
of  any  considerable  value. 

There  is  no  formality  to  a  "sale"  of  property,  nor  are  witnesses 
employed.  It  is  comnmn  knowledge  within  the  ato  when  a  sale  is  on, 
and  the  oM  men  shortly  know  of  and  talk  about  the  transaction — thence- 
forth it  is  on  record  and  will  stand. 

RENT,   LOAN,    ANI>   LEASE  OP    PIiOP]':RTY 

TTjitil  roccjit  years,  long  after  the  Spaniards  came,  it  was  customary 
to  loan  money  and  other  forms  of  personal  property  without  interest 
or  other  charge.  This  generous  custom  still  prevails  among  most  of 
the  people,  but  some  rich  men  now  charge  an  interest  on  money  loaned 
for  one  or  more  years.  Actual  cases  show  the  rate  to  be  about  0  or  7 
per  cent.  The  custom  of  loaning  for  interest  was  gained  from  contact 
with  the  Lepaiito  Igorot,  who  received  it  from  the  Ilokano. 

It  is  claimed  that  dwellings  and  granaries  are  never  rented. 

Irrigated  riee  lands  are  commonly  leased.  Such  method  of  culti- 
vation is  resorted  to  by  the  rich  who  have  more  semcnteras  than  they 
can  superintend.  The  lessee  receives  one-half  of  the  palay  harvested, 
and  his  share  ia  delivered  to  him.  The  lessor  furnishes  all  seed,  ferti- 
lizers, and  labor.  He  delivers  the  lessee's  share  of  the  harvest  and 
retains  the  other  half  himself,  together  with  the  entire  camote  crop — 
which  is  invariably  grown  immediately  after  the  palay  harvest. 

Unirrigated  moitntain  camote  lands  are  rented  outright;  the  rent 
is  usually  paid  in  pigs.  A  sementera  that  produces  a  yield  of  10  cargoes 
of  camotcs,  valued  at  about  six  pesos,  is  worth  a  2-peso  pig  as  annual 
rental.  In  larger  semcnteras  a  proportional  rental  is  charged — a  rental 
of  about  33J  per  cent.     All  rents  are  paid  after  the  crops  are  harvested. 
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INHERITANCE  AND  BEQUEST 


As  regards  property  the  statement  tliat  all  men  are  born  equal  is 
as  false  in  Igorot  land  as  in  the  Uiiit«d  States.  The  economic  status 
of  the  present  generation  and  the  preceding  one  was  practically  deter- 
mined for  each  man  before  he  was  bom.  It  is  fair  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  rich  of  the  present  generation  had  rich  grandparents 
and  the  poor  had  poor  grandparents,  although  it  is  tmc  tliat  a  large 
property  is  now  and  then  lost  sight  of  in  its  division  among  numcroiia 
children. 

Children  before  their  marriage  receive  little  permanent  property 
during  the  lives  of  their  parents,  and  they  retain  none  which  they  may 
accumulate  themselves.  A  jnother  sometimes  gives  her  daughter  tlie 
hair  dress  of  white  and  agate  beads,  called  "apong;"  also  she  may  give 
a  mature  daughter  lier  peculiar  and  rare  girdle,  called  "akosan."  Either 
parent  may  give  a  child  a  gold  earring;  I  know  of  hut  one  such 
case.  This  custom  of  not  allowing  aji  unmarried  child  to  possess 
permanent  property  is  so  rigid  that,  I  am  told,  an  unmarried  son  or 
daughter  seldom  receives  earabaos  or  sementeras  until  the  death  of  the 
parents,  no  matter  how  old  the  child  may  be. 

At  the  time  of  marriage  parents  give  their  cIiildiTn  considerable 
property,  if  they  have  it,  giving  cvci\  one-half  the  sementeras  they 
possess.  If  parents  are  no  longer  able  to  cultivate  their  lands  when 
their  children  marry,  tliey  usually  give  them  all  they  have,  and  their 
wants  are  faithfully  met  by  the  children. 

The  conditions  presented  above  are  practically  tlic  only  ones  in  wliich 
the  property  owner  controls  the  disposition  of  his  poKsesKions  wliich 
pass  in  gift  to  kin. 

The  laws  of  inheritance  and  bequest  are  as  firmly  fixed  as  are  the 
customs  of  giving  and  not  giving  during  life. 

Since  all  the  property  of  a  husband  and  wife  is  individual,  except 
that  accumulated  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  two  during  union,  the 
property  of  each  is  divided  on  death.  The  survivor  of  a  matrimonial 
union  reeeiv(^s  no  share  of  the  individual  property  of  the  deceased  if 
there  are  kin.  It  goes  first  to  the  children  or  grandchildren.  If  there 
are  none  and  a  parent  survives,  it  goes  to  the  parent.  If  tliere  arc 
neither  children,  grandchildren,  nor  parents  it  goes  to  brothers  and 
sisters  or  their  children.  If  there  are  none  of  these  relatives  the 
property  goes  to  the  uncles  and  aunts  or  cousins.  This  seems  to  be 
the  extent  of  the  kinship  recognized  by  the  Igorot.  If  there  are  no 
i-elatives  the  property  passes  to  the  survivor  of  the  union.  If  there 
is  no  survivor  the  property  passes  to  that  friend  who  takes  up  tho 
responsibHities  of  the  funeral  and  accompanying  ceremonies.  The  law 
of  inheritance,  then,  is  as  follows:  First,  lineal  descendants;  second, 
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ascendants;  third,  lateral  descendants;  fourth,  surviving  spouse;  liith, 
self-appointed  executor  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  deecasod. 

Primogeniture  is  recognized,  and  tlie  oldest  living  child,  whether 
male  or  female,  inherits  slightly  more  than  any  of  the  others.  For 
instance,  if  there  were  three  or  four  or  five  sementeras  per  child,  the 
eldest  would  receive  one  more  than  the  others. 

This  law  of  primogeniture  holds  at  all  times,  but  if  there  are  three 
boys  and  one  girl  the  girl  is  given  about  the  same  advantage  over  the 
others,  it  is  said,  as  tliough  she  were  the  eldest.  If  there  are  three  girls 
and  only  one  boy,  no  consideration  is  taken  of  sex.  When  there  are 
only  two  children  the  eldest  receives  the  largest  or  best  sementera,  but 
he  must  also  take  the  smallest  or  poorest  one. 

It  is  said  that  division  of  the  property  of  the  deseased  occurs  during 
the  days  of  the  funeral  ceremonies.  This  was  done  on  the  third  day  of 
the  ceremonies  at  the  funeral  of  old  Som-kad',  mentioned  in  the  section 
on  "Death  and  Burial."  The  laws  are  rigid,  and  all  tliat  is  necessary  to 
be  done  is  for  the  lawful  inheritors  to  decide  which  particular  prop- 
erty becomes  the  possession  of  each.  This  is  neither  so  difficult  nor 
BO  conducive  of  friction  us  might  seem,  since  the  property  is  very 
undiversified. 

TRIBUTE,  TAX,  AND  "RAKE  OFF"' 

There  is  no  true  systematic  tribute,  tax,  or  "rake  oil"  among  the 
Bontoc  Igorot,  nor  am  I  aware  that  such  occurs  at  all  commonly 
sporadically.  However,  tribute,  tax,  and  "rake  off"  are  al!  found  in 
pure  Malayan  culture  in  the  Archipelago,  as  among  the  Moros  of  the 
southern  islands. 

Tribute  may  be  paid  more  or  less  regularly  by  one  group  of  people 
to  a  stronger,  or  to  one  in  a  position  to  harass  and  annoy— for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  stronger,  or  in  acknowledgment  of  submission,  or  to  avoid 
harassment  or  annoyance.  Nothing  of  the  sort  exists  in  Bontoc,  The 
neai-est  approach  to  it  is  the  exchange  of  property,  as  carabaos  or  hogs, 
between  two  pueblos  at  the  time  a  peace  is  made  between  thera— -at 
which  time  the  one  sueing  for  peace  makes  by  far  the  larger  payment, 
the  other  payment  being  mere  form.  This  transaction,  as  it  occurs  in 
Bontoc,  is  a  recognition  of  submission  and  of  inferiority,  and  is,  as  well, 
a  guarantee  of  a  certain  amount  of  protection.  However,  such  pay- 
ments are  not  made  at  all  legularly  and  do  not  stand  as  true  tributes, 
though  in  time  they  might  grow  to  be  such. 

Nothing  in  fhe  nature  of  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 
government  exists  in  Bontoc.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  a  practice 
wliich  grew  up  in  Spanish  time  but  is  of  Igorot  origin.  When  to-day 
cargadors  are  required  by  Americans,  as  when  Government  supplies 
must  be  brought  in,  the  members  of  each  cargador's  ato  furnish  him 
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food  for  the  journey,  though  the  cargador  personallj  receives  and  keeps 
the  wage  for  the  trip.  The  furnishing  of  food  seems  to  spring  from 
the  feeling  that  the  man  who  goes  on  the  journey  is  the  puhlic  servant 
of  those  who  remain— he  is  doing  an  unpleasant  duty  for  his  ato  fellows. 
If  this  were  carried  one  step  further,  if  the  rice  were  raised  and  paid 
for  carrying  on  some  regular  function  of  the  Igorot  pueblo,  it  would 
be  a  true  tax.  It  may  be  true,  and  probably  is,  in  pure  Igorot  society 
that  if  men  were  sent  hy  an  ato  on  some  mission  for  that  ato  they 
would  receive  support  while  gone.  This  would  readily  develop  into  a 
true  tax  if  those  public  duties  were  to  be  performed  continually, 
or  even  frei^uently  with  regularity. 

"liake  off,"  or,  as  it  is  known  in  the  Orient,  "squeeze,"  is  so  common 
tliat  every  one — Malay,  Chino,  Japanese,  European,  and  American — 
expects  his  money  to  be  "squeezed"  if  it  passes  through  another's  hands 
or  another  is  instrumental  in  maliing  a  bargain  for  him.  In  much  of 
the  Igorot  territory  surrounding  the  Eontoc  area  "rake  off"  occurs — 
it  follows  the  advent  of  the  "headman."  It  is  one  of  the  direct  causes 
why,  in  Igorot  society,  the  headman  is  almost  always  a  rich  man. 
During  the  hunting  stage  of  human  development  no  "rich  man"  can 
come  up,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  primitive  hunter  folk  of  North  America. 
As  soon,  however,  as  there  are  productions  which  may  be  traded  in,  there 
is  a  chance  for  one  man  to  take  advantage  of  his  fellows  and  accumulate 
a  part  of  their  productions — this  opportunity  occurs  among  primitive 
agricultural  people.  The  Bontoe  area,  however,  has  no  "headman," 
no  "rich  man,"  and,  consequently,  no  "rake  off." 
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POLITICAL  LIFE   AND    CONTROL 


It  is  impossible  to  put  one's  hand  on  luiy  one  man  or  any  one  group 
of  men  in  Bontoe  pueblo  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  "Here  is  the  control 
clement  of  the  pueblo." 

Nowhere  has  the  Malayan  attained  national  organization.  He  is 
imown  in  the  Philippines  as  a  "provincial,"  but  in  most  districts  he  is 
not  even  that.  The  Bontoe  Igorot  has  not  even  a  clan  organization,  to 
Bay  nothing  of  a  tribal  organization.  I  fail  to  find  a  trace  of  matriarchy 
or  patriarchy,  or  any  mark  of  a  kinship  group  which  traces  relationship 
farther  tlian  first  cousins. 

The  Spaniard  created  a  "  presideute"  and  a  "vice-presidcntc"  for  the 
various  pueblos  he  sought  to  control,  hut  these  men,  as  often  Ilokano 
iis  Igorot,  were  the  avenue  of  Spanish  approach  to  the  natives — they 
were  almost  never  the  natives'  mouthpiece.  The  infiuenee  of  such  ofti- 
cials  was  not  at  all  of  the  nature  to  create  or  foster  the  feeling  of 
political  unity. 

Aside  from  these  two  pueblo  offieci's  the  government  and  control  of 
the  pueblo  is  purely  aboriginal.  Each  ato,  of  which,  as  has  been  noted, 
there  are  seventeen,  has  its  group  of  old  men  called  "in-tug-tu'-kan." 
This  in-tug-tu'-kan  is  not  an  organization,  except  that  it  is  intended 
to  be  perpetual,  and,  in  a  measure,  self-perpetuating.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
democratic  group  of  men,  since  it  is  composed  of  all  the  old  men  in  the 
ato,  no  matter  how  wise  or  foolish,  rich  or  poor — no  matter  what  the 
man's  social  standing  may  be.  Again,  it  is  democratic — the  simplest 
democracy — in  that  is  has  no  elective  organization,  no  headmen,  no 
superiors  or  inferiors  whose  status  in  the  Tn-tug-tu'-kan  is  determined  by 
the  members  of  the  group.  The  feature  of  self- perpetuation  displays 
itself  in  that  it  decides  when  the  various  men  of  the  ato  become  am-a'-ma, 
"old  men,"  and  therefore, members  of  the  m-tug-tu'-kan.  A  person  is 
told  some  day  to  come  and  counsel  with  the  in-tug-tu'-kan,  and  thence- 
forth he  is  a  member  of  the  group. 

In  all  matters  with  which  the  in-tug-tu'-kan  deals  it  is  supreme  in 
its  ato,  but  in  the  ato  only ;  hence  the  opening  statement  of  the  chapter 
that  no  man  or  group  of  men  holds  the  control  of  the  pueblo.     The 
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life  of  the  several  ato  hRS  boen  bo  similar  for  such  a  number  of  genera- 
tions that,  in  matters  of  general  interest,  the  thoughts  of  one  in-tug- 
tu'-kaii  will  be  practically  those  of  all  others.  For  instance,  tSiere 
are  eight  ceremonial  occasions  on  which  the  entire  pueblo  rests  from 
agricultural  labors,  simply  because  each  ato  observes  the  same  cere- 
monials on  identical  days.  In  one  of  these  ceremonials,  all  the  men 
of  the  entire  pueblo  have  a  rock  con  «t  with  all  the  men  of  Samoki. 
Again,  when  a  person  of  tlie  pueblo  bus  been  killed  by  another  pueblo 
treacherously  or  in  ambush,  or  in  any  way  except  by  fair  fight,  the  pueblo 
as  a  unit  hastens  to  avenge  the  death  on  the  pueblo  of  the  slayer. 

In  such  matters  as  these — matters  of  common  defense  and  offense, 
matters  of  religion  wherein  food  supply  is  concerned- — custom  has  long 
since  crystallized  into  an  atit  of  democratic  unity  what  may  once  have 
been  the  result  of  the  couiicils  of  all  the  in-tug-tu'-kan  of  the  pueblo. 
It  is  customary  for  an  ato  to  rest  from  agricultural  labor  on  the  funeral 
day  of  any  adult  man,  hut  the  entire  puehio  thus  seelcs  to  honor  at  his 
death  the  man  who  was  old  and  influential. 

There  is  little  differentiation  of  the  functions  of  the  in-tug-tu'-kan. 
It  hears,  reviews,  and  judges  the  individual  disagreements  of  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  ato  and  makes  laws  by  determining  custom.  It  also  executes 
its  judgments  or  sees  that  they  are  executed.  It  makes  treaties  of  peace, 
sends  and  accepts  or  rejects  challenges  of  war  for  its  ato.  In  case  of 
intcrato  disagreements  of  individuals  the  two  in-tug-tu'-kan  meet  and 
counsel  together,  representing  the  interests  of  the  persons  of  their  ato. 
In  other  words,  the  pueblo  is  a  federation  made  up  of  seventeen  geo- 
graphical and  political  units,  in  each  of  which  the  members  recognize 
that  their  sanest,  ripest  wisdom  dwells  witli  the  men  who  have  had  the 
longest  experience  in  life;  and  the  group  of  old  men— sometimes  only 
one  man  and  sometimes  a  dozen — -is  known  as  in-tug-tu'-kan,  and  its 
wisdom  is  respected  to  the  degi'ee  that  it  is  regularly  sought  and  is 
accepted  as  final  judgment,  being  seldom  ignored  or  dishonored.  In 
matters  of  a  common  interest  the  pueblo  customarily  acts  as  a  unit. 
Probably  could  it  not  so  act,  factions  would'result  causing  separation 
from  the  federation.  This  state  of  tilings  is  hinted  as  one  of  the 
causes  why  the  ancestors  of  present  Samoki  separated  from  the  pueblo 
of  Bontoc.  The  fact  that  they  did  separate  is  common  knowledge,  and 
a  cause  frequently  assigned  is  lack  of  space  to  develoii.  However, 
there  may  have  been  disagreement. 

CRIMES,  DETECTION  AND  PUNISHMENT 

Theft,  lying  to  shield  oneself  in  some  criminal  act,  assault  and 
battery,  adultery,  and  murder  are  the  chief  crimes  against  Igorot 
society. 

There  are  tests  to  dctennine  which  of  several  suspects  is  guilty  of 
a  crime.     One  of  these  is  the  rice-chewing  test.     The  old  men  of  the 
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ato  interested  assemble,  iu  wliose  presence  each  suspect  is  made  to 
chew  a  mouthful  of  raw  rice,  which,  when  it  is  thoroughly  masticated, 
is  ejected  on  to  a  dish.  Each  mouthful  is  examined,  and  the  person 
whose  rice  is  tlie  driest  is  considered  guilty.  It  is  believed  that  the 
guilty  one  will  be  most  nurvous  during  the  trial,  thus  cheeking  a  nor- 
mal flow  of  saliva. 

Another  is  a  hot-wator  test.  An  egg  is  placed  in  an  oUa  of  boiling 
water,  and  each  suspect  is  obliged  to  pick  it  out  with  his  hand.  When 
the  guilty  maa  draws  out  the  egg  the  hot  water  leaps  up  aud  burns  the 
forearm. 

There  is  an  egg  test  said  to  ho  the  surest  one  of  all.  A  battlc-ax 
blade  is  held  at  an  angle  of  about  (iO  degrees,  and  an  egg  is  placed  at 
the  top  in  a  position  to  slide  down.  Just  before  the  egg  is  treed  from 
the  hand  the  question  is  asked  "Is  Liod  {the  name  of  the  man  under 
trial)  guilty?"  If  the  egg  slides  down  the  blade  to  the  bottom  the 
man  named  is  innocent  but  if  it  sticks  on  the  ax  be  is  guilty. 

There  is  also  a  blood  test  employed  in  Eontoc  pueblo,  and  also  to  the 
west,  extending,  it  is  said,  into  Lepanto  Province.  An  instrument 
consisting  of  a  sharp  spike  of  iron  projecting  about  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  from  a  handle  with  broad  shoulders  is  placed  against  the  scalp 
of  the  suspects  and  the  handle  struck  a  sharp  blow.  The  projecting 
blioulder  is  supposed  to  prcient  the  spike  trom  entenng  the  stilp  of 
one  farthci  tinu  that  of  another  Ihe  pert>on  who  Heels  most  is 
considered  guilty — he  is    hot  headed 

I  was  onu  picstnt  at  in  Jgorot  trnl  when  the  qu  btion  tj  bu  decidLl 
was  whtthei  i  certain  man  or  a  ceitain  woman  hid  lit  1  Ihe  old  men 
examined  and  cross  questioned  both  jarties  for  full^  i  quaitcr  of  an 
hour,  at  which  time  they  announced  that  th  woman  wis  the  bar 
Then  they  Liought  a  test  to  bear  evidence  iii  binding  their  decision 
ihey  killed  a  chicl  en  and  cut  it  open  ihe  gall  wis  found  to  be 
almost  entirely  exposed  on  the  liver — clearly  the  wonim  had  lied  She 
looked  at  the  ill  knowing  gill  and  nodded  her  aet  ptanee  of  the  veidict 
If  the  gall  had  been  hidden  by  the  upper  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  verdict 
would  not  have  been  sustained. 

If  a  person  steals  palay,  the  injured  party  may  take  a  semcntera 
from  the  ofEender. 

If  a  man  is  found  stealing  pine  wood  from  the  forest  lands  of  another, 
he  forfeits  not  only  all  the  wood  he  has  cut  but  also  his  working  ax. 

The  penalty  for  tlie  above  two  crimes  is  common  knowledge,  and 
if  the  crime  is  proved  there  is  no  longer  need  for  the  old  men  to  make 
a  decision — the  offended  party  takes  the  customary  retributive  action 
against  the  offender. 

Cases  of  assault  and  battery  frequently  occur.  The  chief  causes  are 
lovers'  jealousies,  theft  of  irrigating  water  during  a  period  of  drought, 
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and  dissati  fa  tion  butw  lk  the  hcii  of  a  property  at  or  shortly  follow- 
ing the  time  of  mlieritaiict; 

It  is  custoiniry  for  the  old  men  of  the  interested  ato  to  consider  all 
except  common  oftcnsch  unk&s  tl  l  parties  settle  their  differoiicee  without 
appeal. 

A  fine  of  chickens  pigs  sementeras  soroetimcs  oven  of  earatiaos,  is 
the  usual  penalty  for  assault  and  bitt  ry. 

Adulterj  is  not  a  common  crmi  1  was  unable  to  learn  that  the 
punishment  foi  ilulteiy  was  e\ei  the  subject  for  a  council  of  the  old 
men.  It  seems  rather  that  the  pii  shment — death  of  the  offenders— is 
always  adnimibtered  naturillj  hen  g  prompted  by  shocked  and  turbu- 
lent emotions  rather  than  by  a  council  of  the  wise  men.  In  Igorot 
society  the  spouse  of  eitl  er  criminal  may  take  the  lives  of  both  the 
guilty  if  the}  lie  appiehended  m  the  crime.  To-day  the  group  con- 
sciousness of  the  fenalty  for  adultery  is  so  firmly  fixed  that  adul- 
terers are  slam  not  necessarily  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  of  a  suspected 
crime  but  sometimes  after  carefully  laid  plans  for  detection.  A  case 
in  question  occurred  in  Suyak  of  Lepanto  Province.  A  man  knew  that 
his  faithless  wife  went  habitually  at  dusk  with  another  man  to  a 
secluded  spot  under  a  fallen  tree.  One  evening  the  husband  preceded 
them,  and  lay  down  with  his  spear  on  the  tree  trunk.  When  the  guilty 
people  arrived  he  killed  them  both  in  their  crime,  thrusting  his  spear 
through  them  and  pinning  them  to  the  earth. 

Among  a  primitive  people  whose  warfare  consists  much  in  ambush- 
ing and  murdering  a  lone  person  it  is  not  always  possible  to  predict 
whether  the  taking  of  human  life  will  be  considered  a  criminal  act  or 
an  act  of  legitimate  warfare. 

It  is  considered  warfare  by  the  group  of  the  murdered  person,  and 
as  such  to  be  met  by  return  warfare  unless  the  group  of  the  murderer 
is  a  friendly  one  and  at  once  comes  to  the  offended  people  to  sue  for 
continued  peace.  This  applies  to  political  groups  within  a  pueblo  as 
well  as  to  the  people  of  distinct  pueblos. 

When  murder  is  considered  simply  as  a  crime,  its  punishment  may 
he  one  of  two  classes:  i'irst,  the  murderer  may  lose  his  life  at  the 
hands  of  his  own  group;  second,  the  crime  may  be  compounded  for  the 
equivalent  of  the  guilty  man's  property.  In  this  case  the  settlement 
is  between  the  guilty  person  and  the  political  group  of  the  victim,  and 
the  value  of  the  compound  is  consumed  by  feastings  of  the  group.  No 
part  of  the  price  is  paid  the  family  of  the  deceased  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  his  labor  and  other  assistance. 

The  three  following  specific  cases  of  misdemeanors  will  illustrate 
somewhat  more  fully  the  nature  of  differences  which  arise  between 
individuals  in  pure  Igorot  society: 

In  Samoki  early  in  November,  1903,  Eisbay  pawned  an  iron  pot — a 
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sugar  boiler — to  Yagao  for  4  pesos.  In  about  two  luontliB,  wh(ai  sugar 
season  was  on,  Bisbay  went  to  redeem  his  property,  but  Yagao  would 
neither  receive  the  money  nor  give  up  the  boiler.  The  old  men  of  the 
ato  counseled  together  over  the  matter,  and,  as  a  result,  Yagao  received 
the  4  pesos  and  returned  the  pot,  and  the  matter  was  thus  amicably 
settled  between  the  two. 

Early  in  January,  1903,  Mowigas,  of  the  pueblo  of  Gauang,  cut 
and  destroyed  the  grasshopper  basket  of  Dadaag,  of  the  pueblo  of 
Mayinit,  and  also  slightly  cut  Dadaag  with  his  as,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  kill  him.  The  cause  of  the  assault  was  this:  Mowigas  had  killed  a 
chicken  and  was  having  a  ceremonial  in  his  house  at  the  time  Dadaag 
passed  with  his  basket  of  grasshoppers.  According  to  Igorot  custom 
he  should  not  have  taken  grasshoppers  past  a  house  in  which  such  a 
ceremony  was  being  performed.  The  breach  made  it  necessary  to  hold 
another  ceremony,  killing  another  chicken.  Old  men  from  Mayinit, 
the  pueblo  of  Dadaag,  came  to  Gannng  and  told  Mowigas  he  would 
have  te  pay  3  pesos  for  his  conduct,  or  Mayinit  would  come  over  and 
destroy  the  town.  lie  paid  the  money,  whereas  the  basket  was  worth 
only  one-sixth  tlie  price.  Trouble  was  thus  averted,  and  the  individuals 
reconciled.  In  this  case  the  two  pueblos  are  friends,  but  Mayinit  is 
much  stronger  than  Ganang,  and  evidently  took  advantage  of  the  fact. 

In  January,  1903,  a  woman  and  her  son,  of  Titipan,  stole  eamotes 
of  another  Titipan  family.  The  old  men  of  the  two  ato  of  the  interested 
families  fined  the  thieves  a  hog.  The  fine  was  paid,  and  the  bog  eaten 
by  the  old  men  of  the  two  ato. 

Very  often  the  fine  paid  by  the  offender  passes  promptly  down  the 
throats  of  the  jury.  However,  it  is  the  only  compensation  for  their 
services  in  keeping  the  peace  of  the  pueblo,  so  they  look  upon  it  as 
their  rightful  share — it  is  the  "lawyer's  share"  with  a  vengeance. 
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WAR   AND   HEAD-HUNTING 


Eu-fii-iok'-net,  is  the  Jioutoc  word  for  war,  but  the  exprrasion 
"aa-ma'-ka" — take  beads — is  used  interchangeably  with  it. 

I'or  unknown  generations  these  people  have  been  fierce  head-hunters. 
Sine-tenths  of  the  men  in  the  pueblos  of  Bontoc  and  Samoki  wear  on 
the  breast  the  indelible  tattoo  emblem  which  proelainis  thorn  takers  of 
human  heads.  The  fawi  of  each  ato  in  Bontoc  has  its  basket  contain- 
ing skulls  of  human  heads  taken  by  members  of  tlie  ato. 

There  are  several  different  classes  of  head-hunters  among  primitive 
Malayan  peoples,  but  the  contijiuation  of  the  entire  practice  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  so-called  "debt  of  life" — that  is,  each  group  of  people 
losing  a  head  is  in  duty  and  honor  bound  to  cancel  the  score  by  securing 
a  head  from  the  olEenders.  In  thia  way  the  score  is  luiver  ended  or 
canceled,  since  one  or  the  other  group  is  always  in  debt. 

At  seems  not  improbable  that  the  heads  may  have  been  cut  off  first 
as  the  best  way  of  making  sure  tliat  a  fallen  enemy  was  certainly  slain. 
The  head  was  at  all  events  the  best  proof  to  a  man's  tribesmen  of  the 
discharge  of  the  debt  of  life;  it  was  the  trophy  of  success  in  defeating 
the  foe.  Whatever  the  cause  of  taking  the  head  may  have  been  with 
the  first  people,  it  would  surely  spread  to  others  of  a  similar  culture 
who  warred  with  a  bead-taking  tribe,  as  they  would  wish  to  appear  as 
cruel,  fierce,  and  courageous  as  the  enemy, 

Henry  Ijing  Eoth^  quotes  Sir  Spencer  St.  John  as  follows  concerning 
the  Seribas  Dyaks  of  Borneo   (p.  142) : 

A  certain  influentiul  man  ilenifid  tliut  lieniMiiinting  is  u  religious  ceremony 
among  them.  It  is  merely  to  show  their  bravery  and  manliness,  that  it  may  be 
said  that  so-and-so  has  obtained  heads.  When  they  quarrel  it  is  a  constant 
phrase,  "How  many  heads  did  your  father  or  grandfather  get?"  If  less  than  his 
own  number,  "Well,  then,  you  have  no  occasion  to  be  proud!"  Tliat  the  posses- 
sion of  heads  gives  tlieiii  gi'eat  eonsi derations  as  watiiors  and  men  of  wealth,  the 
skulls  being  prized  as  tlie  most  valuable  of  goods. 
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Again  In   quotis  St    folin  (p    1-Ij) 

Feasts  in  genpral  are  To  make  their  ncp  grow  well  to  eaiiae  tlie  forest  to 
ihound  «ith  wild  aniniils  to  raiable  tlieir  dogs  and  anaie^  to  lie  successful  in 
securing  ginie  to  Inie  the  streams  awaim  with  fish  to  ^ne  health  and  activity 
to  the  people  themselies  and  to  msuie  fertility  to  their  women  All  these  bless 
inga  the  possessing  an  1  feasting  of  a  frLsh  head  art  sup]  oacd  to  !ie  the  most 
eftiiiont  means  of  securing 

He  quotes  Axel.  Dalrjmplc  as  follows  (p.  Ml)  . 


On  the  same  page  ho  quotes  otiicrs  to  tlie  same  poiut  rcirarding 
other  tribes  of  Borneo. 

Roth  states  (p.  163)  : 

From  all  aocoimtB  there  cau  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  chief  incentives  to 
getting  heads  is  the  desire  to  please  the  ivomen.  It  may  not  always  have  been 
so  and  there  may  be  and  probably  is  the  natural  blood- thirstinoss  of  the  animnl 
in  man  to  account  for  a  great  deal  of  the  head-taking. 

He  quotes  Mrs.  F.  F.  McDoujrall  in  licr  stateineiit  of  a  Siikar;ni  Icgcml 
of  the  origin  of  head-taking  to  the  eiTcet  that  the  daughter  of  their 
great  ancestor  residing  near  the  Evening  Star  "refused  to  marry  until 
her  betrothed  brought  her  a  present  worth  her  acceptance."  First  the 
young  man  killed  a  deer  which  the  girl  turned  from  with  disdain;  then 
he  killed  and  brouglit  her  one  of  the  groat  monkeys  of  tlic  forest,  but  it 
did  not  please  her,  "Then,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  the  lover  went  abroad 
and  killed  the  first  man  he  met,  and,  throwing  his  vietiui's  head  at  the 
maiden's  feet,  he  exclaimed  at  the  cruelty  she  had  made  him  guilty  of; 
but,  to  his  surprise,  she  smiled  and  said  that  now  he  had  diseoverod  the 
only  gift  worthy  of  herself"  (p.  163).  In  the  three  following  pages  of 
his  book  the  author  quotes  three  or  four  other  writers  who  cite  in  detail 
instances  wliercin  heads  were  taken  simply  to  advance  the  slayer's 
interests  with  womeii. 

As  showing  the  passion  for  head-hunting  aiuoiig  tlieiyj  people,  St. 
John  telle  of  a  young  man  who,  starting  alone  to  get  a  head  from  a 
neighboring  tribe,  took  the  head  of  "an  old  woman  of  their  own  tribe, 
not  very  distantly  related  to  the  young  fellow  himself."  When  the 
fact  was  discovered  "lie  was  only  fined  by  the  chief  of  the  tribe  and 
the  head  taken  from  liim  and  buried"  (p.  ICl). 

Again  (p.  159) : 

The  maxim  of  the  ruffians  (Kayans]  is  that  out  of  their  own  coimtry  all  arc 
fair  game,  "Were  we  to  meet  our  father,  we  would  slay  him."  The  head  of  a 
child  or  of  a  woman  is  as  highly  prized  as  that  of  a  man, 

Mr.  Roth  writes  that  Mr,  F.  Witti  "found  that  the  latter  (Jjimberan) 
would  not  count  as  against  themselves  heads  obtained  on  liead-hunting 
e.vcursione,  but  only  those  of  people  who  had  been  making  peaceful 
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visits,  die.  Ill  fact,  the  sporting  head-hunter  bags  wliat  he  can  get, 
his  declared  friends  alone  excepted"   (p.  IGO). 

The  Ibilao  of  Luzon,  near  Dnpax,  of  the  Province  of  Nucva  Vincaya, 
give  the  name  "debt  of  life"  to  theii-  head-hunting  practice;  but  they 
have,  in  addition,  other  reasons  for  head  taking.  No  man  may  marry 
who  has  not  first  taken  a  head;  and  every  year  aiter  they  harvest  their 
palay  the  men  go  away  for  heads,  often  going  journeys  requiring  a 
month  of  time  in  order  to  strike  a  particular  group  of  enemies.  The 
Christians  of  Dupax  claim  that  in  1899  the  Ibilao  took  the  heads  of 
three  Dupax  women  who  were  working  in  the  rice  sementeras  close 
to  the  pueblo  These  same  Christianis  also  claim  that  they  have  seen 
a  human  heid  aho\e  the  stacks  of  h^rvestel  Ibilao  palny;  and  they 
claim  the  custom  is  pnetictd  annuill)    though  the  Ibilio  deny  it. 

Some  dozen  cxuaeb  ■'or  head  hunting  nmong  primitue  Malayan  peoples 
have  been  here  cited  The&e  include  the  debt  of  life  requirements  for 
mirriage  desire  for  ibundint  fruitige  ind  I  irvest  of  cultivated  prod- 
uct's the  dtsire  to  be  considered  brave  and  minlv  de«ire  for  exaltation 
in  the  minds  of  descendants  to  mnease  weilth  to  etuie  abundance  of 
wild  game  inl  fis]  to  'lecuie  genenl  hcilth  ind  actiMty  >f  the  people, 
general  fi^or  at  the  hands  of  the  women  fecundity  of  women,  and 
slave-i  m  the  future  life 

From  long  contminnce  in  tht,  practice  of  head  hunting  many  beliefs 
and  superstitions  arise  to  foster  it  until  m  the  minds  of  the  people 
these  beliefs  are  gi  ittr  fietori  m  it*>  pcrpttuition  than  th  original  one 
(t  the  debt  of  life  Th  po'w  ''ion  of  i  he^d  witl  th  iceompanying 
I  onor  feasts  and  good  omens  seems  m  man>  cases  to  be  of  first  impor- 
tance rathir  than  th    av  ngmg  of  a  lif 

The  custom  of  head  taking  cami,  with  the  Igorot  to  Luzon,  a  custom 
of  their  ancestirtj  m  some  earlur  home  The  ppo]le  of  Bontoc,  how- 
\  r  gav  that  thtir  gol  Lumawig  tiught  them  to  ^o  to  war,  /When, 
I  \cry  long  tin  <,  ago  he  lived  in  Bontoc  he  asked  them  to  accompany 
him  on  a  isar  ex j  edition  to  Lagod  the  noith  countiy  They  said  they 
did  not  wish  to  go,  but  finally  yielded  to  his  urgings  and  followed  him. 
On  the  return  trip  the  men  missed  one  of  their  companions,  G-u-ma'-n1ib. 
Lumawig  told  them  that  Gu-ma'-nUb  hiid  been  killed  by  the  people 
of  the  north.  And  thus  their  wars  began — Gu-ma'-nub  must  be  avenged. 
Tboy  have  also  a  legend  in  regard  to  head  taking:  The  Moon,  a  woman 
called  "Kabigat,"  was  sitting  one  day  making  a  copper  pot,  ajid  one  of 
the  children  of  the  man  Chalchal,  the  Sun,  came  to  watch  her.  She 
struck  him  with  her  molding  paddle,  cutting  off  his  head.  The  Sun 
immediately  appeareil  and  placed  the  boy's  head  back  on  his  shoulders. 
Then  the  Sun  said  ta  the  Moon:  "Because  you  cut  off  my  son's  head, 
the  people  of  the  Earth  are  cutting  off  each  other's  heads,  and  will  do  so 
hereafter." 
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With  the  Bontoe  men  the  taking  of  lioads  is  not  the  pasKlini  it  seems 
to  be  with  some  of  the  people  of  Borneo.  It  is,  however,  the  almost 
inva-riable  accompaniment  of  their  interpiieblo  warfare.  They  inva- 
riably, too,  take  the  heads  oE  all  killi'i)  on  a  head-htmting  expedition. 
They  have  skulls  of  Spaniards,  and  also  skulls  of  Tgorot,  soonrcd  when 
on  expeditions  of  punishment  or  annihilation  with  the  Spanish  soldiers. 

l)ut  the  possession  of  a  head  is  in  no  way  a  requisite  to  marriage. 
A  head  has  no  part  in  the  ceremonies  for  palay  fruitage  and  harvest, 
or  in  anv  of  the  numerous  agricultural  or  health  ceremonies  of  the 
ve.ir.  It  in  no  way  affects  a  man's  wealth,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  Icarn,  it  in  no  way  affects  in  their  minds  a  man's  future  exist- 
once.  A  beheaded  man,  far  from  being  a  slave,  has  special  honor  in 
the  future  state,  but  there  seems  to  be  none  for  the  head  taker.  As 
shown  by  the  Lumawig  legend  the  debt  of  life  is  the  primary  cause  of 
warfare  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Bontoe,  and  it  is  to-day  a  persist- 
ent cause.  Moreover,  since  interpueblo  warfare  exists  and  head  taking 
is  its  form,  head-hunting  is  a  necessity  with  an  individual  group  of 
people  in  a  state  of  nature.  Without  it  a  people  could  have  no  peace, 
and  would  be  annihilated  by  some  group  which  believed  it  si  eowaid  ajid 
an  easy  prey. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  desire  to  be  considond  brave  and  manly 
has  come  to  be  a  factor  in  Bontoe  head  taking.  In  my  presence  an 
Tgorot  once  told  a  member  of  ato  Ungkan  that  tlie  men  of  his  ato  were 
like  girls,  because  they  had  not  taken  heads.  The  statement  was  false, 
but  the  pronounced  judgment  sincere.  In  this  connection,  also,  it 
may  he  said  that  although  the  taking  of  a  head  is  not  a  requisite  to 
marriage,  and  they  say  that  it  does  not  win  the  men  special  favor  from 
the  women,  yet,  since  it  makes  them  manly  and  brave  in  the  eyes  of 
their  fellows,  it  must  also  have  its  influence  on  the  women. 

Tiie  desire  for  exaltation  in  the  minds  of  descendants  also  has  a 
c<'rtain  influence— young  men  in  quarrels  sometimes  lirag  of  the  number 
of  heads  taken  by  their  ancestors,  and  the  prowess  or  success  of  an 
ancestor  seems  to  redound  to  the  courage  of  the  descendants;  and  it 
is  an  affront  to  purposely  and  seriously  belittle  the  head-hunting  results 
of  a  man's  father. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  head-hunting  expeditions  are  often 
made  in  response  to  a  desire  for  activity  and  excitement,  with  all 
the  feasting,  dancing,  and  rest  days  that  follow  a  successful  foray.  The 
explosive  nature  of  a  man's  emotional  energy  demands  this  bursting 
of  the  tension  of  everyday  activities.  In  other  words,  the  people  get 
to  itching  for  a  head,  because  a  head  brings  them  emotional  satisfaction. 

It  is  believed  tliat  now  the  people  of  the  two  sister  pueblos,  Bontoe 
and  Samoki,  look  on  war  and  head-hunting  somewhat  as  a  game,  as  a 
dangerous,  great  sport,  though  not  a  pastime.  It  is  a  test  of  agility 
and  skill,  in  which  superior  courage  and  brute  force  are  minor  factorf;. 
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J'rimariiy  a  pueblo  is  an  enemy  of  every  otlwr  pueblo,  but  it  is 
customary  for  pueblos  to  make  terms  of  peace.  Neighlioring  pueblos 
are  usually,  but  not  always,  friendly.  The  second  pneblo  away  is 
usually  an  enemy.  On  most  of  our  trips  tlirough  nortliem  Luzon 
cargadors  and  guides  could  readily  be  secured  to  go  to  the  nearest 
pueblo,  but  in  most  eases  they  absolutely  refused  to  go  on  to  the  second 
I)ueblo,  and  could  seldom  be  driven  on  by  any  argument  or  force.  The 
aettiai  negotiations  for  peace  are  generally  between  some  two  ato  of 
the  two  interested  pueblos,  since  the  debt  of  life  is  most  often  between 
two  ato. 

"Bontoc  and  Samoki  claim  never  to  have  sued-  for  peace— a  statement 
probably  true,  as  they  are  by  far  the  largest  body  of  warriors  in  the 
culture  area,  and  their  war  reputation  is  the  worst.  When  one  ato 
agrees  on  peace  with  another  the  entire  pueblo  honors  the  treaty. 

The  following  peace  agreements  liave  been  sought  by  outside  pueblos 
in  recent  years  of  the  following  ato  of  Bontoc:  Sakasnkan  sued  for 
peace  from  Somowan,  and  Barlig  from  Pudpudchog;  Tulubin,  from 
Buyayyeng;  Bitwagan,  from  Sipaat;  Tnkidcan  sought  peace  from  both 
Amkawa  and  Polupo,  and  Snbangan  also  from  Polupo;  Sadanga,  from 
(Jhoko;  and  Baliwang,  from  Ijongfoy. 

The  relations  with  two  of  these  pueblos,  Barlig  and  Sjidiiiiga.  however, 
iiit'  now  not  peaceful.  Bontoc  has  many  kin  in  Lias,  sonic  two  ilnys  lo 
the  east,  the  trail  to  which  passes  Barlig;  but  communication  between 
these  pueblos  of  kin  has  ceased,  because  of  the  attitude  of  Barlig.  Com- 
munication between  Bontoc  and  Tinglayan,  northeast  of  (be  Bontoe 
area  on  the  river,  has  also  ceased,  because  of  the  enmity  of  Siidangn, 
which  lies  eilosc  to  the  trail  between  the  two  pueblos. 

The  peace  cerenmnial,  to  which  a  hog  or  carabao  in  brought  by  the 
eutnmtiDg  people  and  eaten  by  the  two  parties  to  the  agreement,  is 
called  "pwi-din."  The  peace  is  sealed  by  some  exchange,  as  of  a 
batt!e-ax  for  a  blanket,  the  people  sued  having  the  better  ]>art  of  the 
trade. 

It  now  and  then  happens  that  of  two  pueblos  at  peace  one  loses  a 
head  to  the  other.  If  the  one  taking  the  head  desires  continued  peace, 
some  of  its  most  influential  men  hasten  to  the  other  pueblo  to  talk 
the  matter  over.  Very  likely  the  other  pueblo  will  say,  "If  you  wish 
war,  all  right;  if  not,  you  bring  us  two  carabaos,  and  we  will  still  be 
frieiids."  If  no  effort  for  peace  is  made  by  the  offendei's,  each  fi-om 
that  day  considers  the  other  an  enemy. 

There  is  a  formal  way  of  breaking  the  peace  between  two  piieblos: 
Should  ato  Somowan  of  Bontoc,  for  instance,  wish  to  break  her  peace 
with  Sakasakan  she  holds  a  ceremonial  meeting,  called  "mcn-pa-kSF." 
In  this  meeting  the  old  men  freely  speak  their  minds;  and  when  all 
matters  are  settled  a  messenger  departs  for  Sakasidvan  bearing  a  battle- 
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ai  or  spear — the  customary  token  of  war  with  all  these  Bontoc  peoples. 
The  life  of  the  war  messenger  is  secure,  but,  if  possible,  he  is  a  close 
relative  of  the  challenged  people.  There  is  no  record  that  such  a 
person  was  ever  killed  while  on  his  mission.  The  messenger  presents 
himself  to  some  old  man  of  the  ato  or  pueblo,  and  says,  "In-ya'-Iak  nan 
&iid-8ud  in-fu-snl'-ta-ko,"  which  meai^,  roughly,  "I  bring  the  challenge 
of  war." 

If  the  challenge  is  accepted,  as  it  usually  is,  an  ax  or  spear  is  given 
the  messenger,  and  he  hastens  home  to  exclaim  to  his  people,  "In-tang- 
i'-eha  mSn-fu-sul'-ta-ko"— that  is,  "They  care  to  contest  in  war." 

A  peace  thus  canceled  is  followed  by  a  battle  between  practically  all 
the  men  of  both  sides.  It  is  customary  for  the  challenging  people, 
within  a  few  days,  to  appear  before  the  pueblo  of  their  late  friends, 
and  the  men  at  once  come  out  in  answer  to  the  eballenging  cries  of 
the  visitors — "Come  out  if  you  dare  to  fight  usl"  Or  it  may  be  that 
those  challenged  appear  near  the  other  pueblo  before  it  has  time  to 
back  its  challenge. 

If  the  challenged  pueblo  does  not  wish  to  fight,  the  spokesman  tells 
the  messenger  that  they  do  riot  wish  war;  they  desire  continued  friend- 
ship; and  the  messenger  returns  to  his  people,  not  with  a  weapon 
of  war,  but  with  a  chicken  or  a  pig;  and  he  repeats  to  his  people  the 
message  he  received  from  the  old  man. 

After  a  peace  has  been  canceled  the  two  pueblos  keep  up  a  predatory 
warfare,  with  a  head  lost  here  and  there,  and  with  now  and  then  a  more 
serious  battle,  until  one  or  the  other  again  sues  for  peace,  and  has  its 
prayer  granted.  In  this  predatory  warfare  the  entire  body  of  enemies, 
one  or  more  ato,  at  times  lays  in  hiding  to  take  a  few  heads  from  lon6 
people  at  their  daily  toil.  Or  when  the  country  about  a  trail  is  covered 
with  close  tropical  growth  an  enemy  may  hide  close  above  the  path  and 
practically  pick  his  man  as  he  passes  beneath  him.  He  hurls  or  thrusts 
his  spear,  and  almost  always  escapes  with  his  own  life,  frequently  burst- 
ing through  a  line  of  people  on  the  trail,  and  instantly  disappearing  in 
the  cover  below.  Should  the  injured  pueblo  immediately  retaliate,  it 
finds  its  enemies  alert  and  on  guard. 

At  two  places  near  the  mountain  trail  between  Samoki  and  TulubiB 
is  a  trellis-like  structure  called  "ko'-mla."  It  consists  of  several  posts 
set  vertically  in  the  ground,  to  which  horizontal  poles  are  tied.  The 
posts  are  the  stem  and  root  sections  of  the  beautiful  tree  ferm.  They 
are  sot  root  end  up,  and  the  fine,  matted  rootlets  present  a '  Compact 
surface  which  the  Igorot  has  carved  in  the  traditional  shape  of  the 
"anito."  Some  of  these  heads  have  inlaid  eyes  and  teeth "  Of  atOnej 
Hung  on  the  ko'-mis  are  baskets  and  frames  in  which  chickens  and  pigs 
have  been  carried  to  the  place  for  ceremonial  feasting; 

These  two  ko'-mis  were  built  four  years' ago  when  Bobtoc  afld  Samoki 
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had  their  last  important  head-liianting  forays  with  Tulubin.  When 
Bontoc  or  Samoki  (and  usually  they  fight  together)  sought  Tulubin 
heads  they  spent  a  night  at  one  of  the  ko'-mis,  remaining  at  the  first 
one,  if  the  signs  were  propitious — but,  if  not,  they  passed  on  to  the 
second,  hoping  for  better  success.  They  killed  and  ate  their  fowls  and 
pigs  in  a  ceremony  called  "fi-kaf,"  and,  if  all  was  well,  approached  the 
mountains  near  Tulubin  and  watched  to  waylay  a  few  of  her  people 
when  they  came  to  the  sementeras  in  the  early  morning.  If  a  crow 
flew  cawing  over  the  trail,  or  a  snake  or  rat  crossed  before  the  warriors, 
or  a  rock  rolled  down  the  mountain  side,  or  a  clod  of  earth  caved  away 
under  their  feet,  or  if  the  little  omen  bird,  "i'-chu,"  called,  the  expedi- 
tion was  abandoned,  as  these  were  bad  omens. 

The  ceremony  of  the  ko'-mis  is  held  before  all  head-hunting  expedi- 
tions, except  in  the  unpremeditated  outburst  of  a  people  to  immediately 
punish  the  successful  foray  or  ambush  of  some  other.  The  ko'-mis 
is  built  along  all  Bontoc  war  trails,  though  no  others  are  known  having 
the  "anito"  heads.  So  persistent  are  the  warriors  if  they  have  decided 
to  go  to  a  particular  pueblo  for  heads  that  they  often  go  day  after 
day  to  the  ko'-mis  for  eight  or  ten  days  before  they  are  satisfied  that 
no  good  omens  will  come  to  them.  If  the  omens  are  persistently  bad, 
it  is  customary  for  the  warriors  to  return  to  their  ato  and  hold  the 
mo-ging  ceremony,  during  which  they  bury  under  the  stone  pavement 
of  the  fawi  court  one  of  the  skulls  then  preserved  in  the  ato. 

In  this  way  they  explode  their  extra  emotions  and  partially  work  off 
their  disappointment. 

Occasionally  a  town  has  a  bad  strain  of  blood,  and  two  or  three  men 
break  away  without  common  knowledge  and  take  heads.  The  entire 
body  of  warriors  in  the  pueblo  where  those  murdered  lived  promptly 
rises  and  pours  itself  unheralded  on  the  pueblo  of  the  murderers.  If 
these  people  are  not  warned  the  slaughter  is  terrible — men,  women,  and 
children  alike  being  slain.  None  is  spared,  except  mere  babes,  unless 
they  belong  to  the  offended  pueblo,  marriage  having  taken  them  away 
from  home.  Preceding  a  known  attack  on  a  pueblo  it  is  customary 
for  the  women  and  children  to  flee  to  the  mountains,  taking  with  them 
the  dogs,  pigs,  chickens,  and  valuable  household  effects.  However, 
Bontoc  pueblo,  because  of  her  strength,  is  not  so  evacuated- — she  expects 
no  enemy  strong  enough  to  burst  through  and  reach  the  defenseless. 

In  the  Banawi  area,  where  the  dwellings  are  built  on  prominences 
frequently  a  hundred  or  more  feet  above  the  surrounding  territory, 
they  say  the  women  often  remain  and  assist  in  the  defense  by  hurling 
rocks.     They  are  safer  there  than  they  would  be  elsewhere. 

Men  go  to  war  armed  with  a  wooden  shield,  a  steel  battle-ax,  and 
one  to  three  steel  or  wooden  spears.  It  is  a  man's  agility  and  skill  in 
keeping  his  shield  between  himself  and  the  enemy  that  preserves  his 
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life.  Their  battles  are  full  of  quick,  ineessant  springing  motion.  There 
are  sudden  rushes  and  retreats,  sneaking  ilank  movements  to  cut  an 
enemy  off.  The  body  is  always  in  hand,  always  in  motion,  that  it 
may  respond  instantly  to  every  necessity.  Spears  are  thrown  with 
greatest  accuracy  and  fatality  up  to  30  feet,  and  after  the  spears  are 
discharged  the  contest,  if  continued,  is  at  arms'  length  with  the  battle- 
axes.  In  such  warfare  no  attitude  or  position  can  safely  be  maintained 
except  for  the  8hort«st  possible  time. 

Challenges  and  bluffs  are  sung  out  from  either  aide,  and  these  bluffs 
are  usually  "called."  In  the  last  Eontoe-Tulubin  foray  a  fine,  strapping 
Tulubin  warrior  sung  out  that  he  wanted  to  fight  ten  men — he  was 
taken  at  his  word  so  suddenly  that  his  head  was  a  Bontoc  prize  before 
his  friends  could  rally  to  assist  him. 

In  March  we  were  returning  from  a  trip  to  Banawi  of  the  Quiangan 
area,  and  were  warned  we  might  be  attacked  near  a  certain  river.  As 
we  approached  it  coming  down  a  forested  mountain  side  three  or  four 
men  were  seen  among  the  trees  on  the  farther  side  of  the  stream. 
Presently  they  called  their  dogs,  which  began  to  bark ;  then  our  Bontoc 
Igorot  Constabulary  escort  "joshed"  the  supposed  enemy  by  loudly  call- 
ing dogs  and  hogs.  Presently  the  calls  worked  themselves  into  a  rhythmic 
chorus  for  all  like  a  strong  college  yell,  "A'-su,  a'-su,  a'-su,  a'-su,  fu'-tug, 
fu'-tug,  fu'-tug,  fu'-tug."  It  is  prohaWe  the  men  across  the  river  were 
hunting  wild  hogs,  but  at  the  time  the  Constabulary  considered  the  dog 
calls  simply  a  bluff,  which  they  "called"  in  the  only  way  they  could 
as  they  continued  down  the  mountain  trail. 

Rocks  are  often  thrown  in  battle,  and  not  infrequently  a  man's  leg 
is  broken  or  he  is  knocked  senseless  by  a  rock,  whereupon  he  loses  his 
head  to  tlie  enemy,  unless  immediately  assisted  hy  his  friends. 

There  is  little  formality  about  the  head  taking.  Most  heads  are  cut 
off  with  the  battle-ax  before  the  wounded  man  is  dead.  Not  infrequently 
two  or  more  men  have  thrown  their  spears  into  a  man  who  is  disabled. 
If  among  the  number  there  is  one  who  has  never  taken  a  head,  he  will 
generally  be  allowed  to  cut  this  one  from  the  body,  and  thus  be  entitled 
to  a  head  taker's  distinct  tattoo.  However,  the  head  belongs  to  the  man 
who  threw  the  first  disabling  spear,  and  it  finds  its  resting  place  in  his 
ato.  If  there  is  time,  men  of  other  ato  may  cut  off  the  man's  hands  and 
feet  to  be  displayed  in  their  ato.  Sometimes  succeeding  sections  of 
the  arms  and  legs  are  cut  and  taken  away,  so  only  the  trunk  is  left  on 
the  iield. 

Frequently  a  battle  ends  when  a  single  head  is  taken  by  either  side — 
the  victors  calling  out,  "Wow  you  go  home,  and  we  will  go  home;  and 
if  you  want  to  fight  some  other  day,  all  right!"  In  this  way  battles 
are  ended  in  an  hour  or  so,  and  often  in  half  an  hour.  However,  they 
have  battles  lasting  half  a  day,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  heads  are  taken. 
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Seven  puebloa  of  the  lower  Quiangan  region  went  against  the  scattered 
groups  of  dwellings  in  the  Banawi  area  of  the  upper  Quiangan  region 
in  May,  1903.  The  invaders  had  seven  guns,  but  the  people  of  Banawi 
had  more  than  sixty — a  fact  the  invaders  did  not  know  until  too  late. 
However,  they  did  not  retire  until  they  had  lost  a  hundred  and  fifty 
heads.  They  annihilated  one  of  the  groups  of  the  enemy,  getting  about 
fifty  heads,  and  burned  down  the  dwellings.  This  is  by  far  the  fiercest 
Igorot  battle  of  which  there  is  any  memory,  and  its  ferocity  is  largely 
due  to  firearms. 

When  a  head  has  been  taten  the  victor  usually  starts  at  once  for  his 
pueblo,  without  waiting  for  the  further  issue  of  the  battle.  He  brings 
the  head  to  his  ato  and  it  is  put  in  a  small  funnel-shaped  receptacle, 
called  "sak-o'-long,"  which  is  tied  on  a  post  in  the  stone  court  of  the  fawi. 
The  entire  ato  joins  in  a  ceremony  for  the  day  and  night;  it  is  called 
"se'-dak."  A  dog  or  hog  is  killed,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  eaten  by 
the  old  men  of  the  ato,  while  the  younger  men  dance  to  the  rythmic 
beats  of  the  gangsa.  On  the  next  day,  "chao'-is,"  a  month's  ceremony, 
begins.  About  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  old  men  take  the  head  to 
the  river.  There  they  build  a  flre  and  place  the  head  beside  it,  while 
the  other  men  of  the  ato  dance  about  it  for  an  hour.  All  then  sit 
down  on  their  haunches  facing  the  river,  and,  as  each  throws  a  small 
pebble  into  the  water  he  says,  "Man-i'-su,  hu !  hu !  hu !  Tukukan !" — 
or  the  name  of  the  pueblo  from  which  the  head  was  taken.  This  is  to 
divert  the  battle-ax  of  their  enemy  from  their  own  necks.  The  head 
is  washed  in  the  river  by  sousing  it  up  and  down  by  the  hair;  and  the 
■  party  returns  to  the  fawi  where  the  lower  jaw  is  cut  from  the  head, 
boiled  to  remove  the  fiesh,  and  becomes  a  handle  for  the  victor's  gangsa. 
In  the  evening  the  head  is  buried  under  the  stones  of  the  fawi. 

In  a  head  ceremony  which  began  in  Samoki  May  31,  1903,  there  was 
a  hand,  a  jaw,  and  an  ear  suspended  from  posts  in  the  courts  of  ato 
Nag-pi',  Ka'-wa,  and  Nak-a-wang",  respectively.  In  each  of  the  eight 
ato  of  the  pueblo  the  head  ceremony  was  performed.  In  their  dances 
the  men  wore  about  their  necks  rich  strings  of  native  agate  beads  which 
at  other  dances  the  women  usually  wear  on  their  heads.  Many  had 
boar-tusk  armlets,  some  of  which  were  gay  with  tassels  of  human  hair. 
Their  breecheloths  were  bright  and  long.  All  wore  their  battle-axes, 
two  of  which  were  freshly  stained  halfway  up  the  blade  with  human 
blood — they  were  the  axes  used  in  severing  the  trophies  from  the  body  of 
the  slain. 

On  the  second  day  the  dance  began  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
at  which  time  a  bright,  waning  moon  flooded  the  pueblo  with  light. 
At  every  ato  the  dance  circle  was  started  in  its  swing,  and  barely  ceased 
for  a  month.  A  group  of  eight  or  ten  men  formed,  as  is  shown  in 
PI.    CXXXI,    and    danced    contraclockwise    around    and    around    the 
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small  circle.  Each  dancer  beat  his  blood  and  emotions  into  sympathetic 
rhythm  on  his  gangsa,  and  each  entered  intently  yet  joyfully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion — they  had  defeated  an  enemy  in  the  way  they 
had  been  taught  for  generations. 

It  was  a  month  of  feasting  and  holidays.  Carabaos,  hogs,  dogs,  and 
chickens  were  killed  and  eaten.  No  work  except  that  absolutely  neees- 
eary  was  performed,  but  all  people — men,  women,  and  children- 
gathered  at  the  ato  dance  grounds  and  were  joyous  together. 

Each  ato  brought  a  score  of  loads  of  palay,  and  for  two  days  women 
threshed  it  out  in  a  long  wooden  trough  for  all  to  eat  in  a  great  feast. 
This  ceremonial  threshing  is  shown  in  PL  CXXXII.  Twenty-four 
persons,  usually  ail  women,  lined  up  along  each  side  of  the  trough,  and, 
accompanying  their  own  songs  by  rhythmic  beating  of  their  pestles  on 
the  planks  strung  along  the  sides  of  the  trough,  each  row  of  happy 
toilers  alternately  swung  in  and  out,  toward  and  from  the  trough,  its 
long  heavy  pestles  rising  and  falling  with  the  regular  "click,  click, 
thush;  click,  click,  thush!"  as  they  fell  rebounding  on  the  plank,  and 
were  then  raised  and  thrust  into  the  palay-filled  trough. 

After  heads  have  been  taken  by  an  ato  any  person  of  that  ato — man, 
woman,  or  child — may  be  tattooed ;  and  in  Bontoc  pueblo  they  maintain 
that  tattooing  may  not  occur  at  any  other  time,  and  that  no  person, 
unless  a  member  of  the  successful  ato,  may  be  tattooed. 

After  the  captured  head  has  been  in  the  earth  under  the  fawi  court 
of  Bontoc  about  three  years  it  is  dug  up,  washed  in  the  river,  and  placed 
in  the  large  basket,  the  eo-lo'-nang,  in  the  fawi,  where  doubtless  it  is 
one  of  several  which  have  a  similar  history.  At  such  time  there  is  a 
three-day's  ceremony,  called  "min-pa-fa'-kal  is  nan  mo'-klng."  It  is 
a  rest  period  for  the  entire  pueblo,  with  feasting  and  dancing,  and 
three  or  four  hogs  are  killed.  The  women  may  then  enter  the  fawi;  it 
is  said  to  be  the  only  occasion  they  are  granted  the  privilege. 

In  the  fawi  of  ato  Sigichan  there  are  at  present  three  skulls  of  men 
from  Sagada,  one  of  a  man  from  Balugan,  and  one  of  a  man  and  two 
of  women  from  Baliwang.  Probably  not  more  than  a  dozen  skulls  are 
kept  in  a  fawi  at  one  time.  The  final  resting  place  of  the  skull  is 
again  under  the  stones  of  the  fawi.  Samoki  does  not  keep  the  skull 
at  all;  it  remains  where  buried  under  the  ato  court.  As  was  stated 
before,  a  skull  is  generally  buried  under  the  stones  of  the  fawi  court 
whenever  the  omens  are  such  that  a  proposed  head-hunting  expedition 
is  given  up.  They  are  doubtless,  also,  buried  at  other  times  when  the 
basket  in  the  fawi  becomes  too  full.  Sigichan  has  buried  twenty-eight 
skulls  in  the  memory  of  her  oldest  member — making  a  total  of  thirty-five 
heads  taken,  say,  in  fifty  years.  Three  of  these  were  men's  heads  from 
Ankiling,  nine  were  men's  heads  from  Tukukan,  three  were  men's  heads 
from  Barlig,  three  were  men's  heads  and   four  women's  heads  from 
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Sabangan,  and  six  were  men's  heads  from  Sadanga.  During  tliis  same 
period  Sigiehan  claims  to  have  lost  one  man's  head  each  to  Sabangan 
and  Sadanga. 

No  small  children's  skulls  can  be  found  in  Bontoe,  though  some  other 
head-hunters  take  the  heads  even  of  infants.  In  fact,  the  men  of  Bontoc 
say  that  babes  and  children  up  to  about  5  years  of  age  are  not  killed 
by  the  head-hunter.  If  one  should  take  a  child's  head  he  would  shortly 
be  called  to  fate  by  some  watchful  pinteng  in  language  as  follows: 
"Why  did  you  take  that  babe's  head?  It  does  not  understand  war. 
Pretty  soon  some  pueblo  will  take  your  head."  And  the  pinteng  is 
supposed  to  put  it  into  the  mind  of  some  pueblo  to  get  the  head  of  that 
particularly  cruel  man. 

The  friends  of  a  beheaded  person  take  his  body  home  from  the  scene 
of  death.  It  remains  one  day  sitting  in  the  dwelling.  Sometimes  a 
head  is  bought  back  from  the  victors  at  the  end  of  a  day,  the  usual 
price  paid  being  a  earabao.  After  the  body  has  remained  one  day  in 
the  dwelling  it  ia  said  to  be  buried  without  ceremony  near  the  trail 
leading  to  the  puebio  which  took  the  head.  The  following  day  the 
entire  ato  has  a  ceremonial  fishing  in  the  river,  called  "mang-o'-gao" 
or  "tid-wl!."  A  fish  feast  follows  for  the  evening  meal.  The  next  day 
the  mang-ay'-yu  ceremony  occurs.  At  that  time  the  men  of  the  ato  go 
near  the  place  where  their  companion  lost  his  head  and  ask  the  beheaded 
man's  spirit,  the  pinteng,  to  return  to  their  pueblo. 

PI.  CXXXVl  shows  the  burjal  of  a  beheaded  corpse  in  Banawi  in 
April,  1903.'  After  the  head-taking  the  body  was  set  up  two  days  under 
the  dwelling  of  the  dead  man,  and  was  then  carried  to  the  mountain  side 
in  the  direction  of  Kambulo,  the  pueblo  which  killed  the  man.  It  was 
tied  on  a  war  shield  and  the  whole  tied  to  a  pole  which  was  home 
by  two  men,  as  is  shown  in  PL  CXXXV.  The  funeral  procession 
was  made  up  as  follows:  First,  four  warriors  proceeded,  one  after  the 
other,  along  a  narrow  path  on  the  dike  walls,  each  beating  a  slow  rhythm 
with  a  stick  on  the  long,  black,  Banawi  war  shield,  each  shield,  howevCT, 
being  striped  differently  with  white-earth  paint.  The  corpse  was  borne 
next,  after  which  followed  about  a  dozen  more  warriors,  most  of  whom 
carried  the  white-marked  shield — an  emblem  of  mourning. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  dwelling  the  party  left  the  sementeras  and 
climbed  up  a  short,  steep  ascent  to  a  spot  reseinblmg  the  entrance  to 
the  earth  burrow  of  some  giant  animal,  and  there  the  strange  corpse 
was  placed  on  the  ground.  A  small  group  of  people,  including  one 
old  woman,  was  awaiting  the  funeral  party.  At  the  back  end  of  the 
burrow  two  men  tore  away  the  earth  and  disclosed  a  small  wall  of  loose 

'  A  party,  oonfilstiiig  of  the  Seeretarj-  of  the  Interior  for  the  Philippine  Ifilands,  Hon,  Dean  C. 
Worcefll€r^  the  ^vemor  and  ileutenant-govemor  of  L«panto-Bontoc,  William  Dinwiddle  and 
Trumao  K.  Hunt,  respecUTSly;  Captain  Chaa.  NathorEt  ol  the  Constabulary,  and  the  writer, 
was  In  Banawi  in  time  to  wllnesa  the  procession  and  burtal  but  not  the  previous  ceremoDiea 
at  the  dwelling. 
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stones.  These  they  j'emoved  and  revealed  a  vertical  entrance  in  the 
earth  about  3  feet  high  and  2J  feet  wide.  Through  tliis  small  opening 
one  of  the  men  crawled,  and  crouching  in  the  narrow  sepulcher  scraped 
up  and  threw  out  a  few  handfuls  of  earth.  We  were  told  that  the 
corpse  before  us  was  the  iifth  to  be  placed  in  that  old  tomb,  all  being 
victims  of  the  pueblo  of  Kambulo,  and  four  of  whom  were  descendants 
of  the  first  man  buried  at  that  place — certainly  "blood  vengeance"  with  a 


We  were  without  means  of  understanding  the  two  Or  three  simple 
oral  ceremonies  said  over  the  body,  but  the  woman  played  a  part  which 
it  is  understood  she  does  not  in  the  Bontoc  area.  She  carried  a  slender, 
polished  stick,  greatly  xesembling  a  baton  or  "swagger  stick,"  and  with 
this  stood  over  the  gruesome  body,  thrusting  the  stick  again  and  again 
toward  and  close  to  the  severed  neck,  meanwhile  repeating  a  short,  low- 
voiced  something.  After  the  body  was  cut  from  its  shield  a  blanket 
was  wrapped  about  it— otherwise  it  was  nude,  save  for  a  flayed-bark 
breechcloth~and  it  was  set  up  in  the  cramped  sepulcher  facing  Kam- 
bulo, and  sitting  supported  away  from  the  earth  walls  by  four  short 
ivooden  sticks  placed  upright  about  it.  An  old  bamboo-headed  spear 
was  broken  in  the  shaft  and  the  two  sections  placed  with  the  corpse. 

The  stones  were  again  piled  across  the  entrance,  and  when  all  was 
closed  except  tlie  place  for  one  small  atone  a  man  gave  a  few  farewell 
thrusts  through  the  opening  with  a  stick,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a 
short  low  sentence  or  two.  The  final  stone  was  placed  and  the  earth 
heaped  against  the  wall. 

The  pole  to  which  the  corpse  was  tied  when  borne  to  the  burial  was 
placed  horizontally  before  the  tomb,  supported  with  both  ends  resting 
on  the  high  side  walls  of  the  burrow,  and  on  it  were  hung  a  dozen 
white-bark  headbands  which  were  worn,  evidently,  as  a  mark  of  mourn- 
ing, by  many  of  the  men  who  attended  the  burial. 

How  long  it  would  be,  in  a  stat«  of  nature,  before  the  tomb  would 
be  required  for  another  burial  is  a  matter  of  chance,  but  a  relative, 
frequently  a  son,  nephew,  or  brother  of  the  dead  man,  would  be 
expected  to  avenge  the  dead  man  on  the  pueblo  of  Eambulo,  with 
chances  in  favor  of  success,  but  also  with  equal  chances  of  ultimate 
loss  of  the  warrior's  head  and  burial  where  six  kinsmen  had  preceded 
him. 
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Chapter  Vli 


.ESTHETIC  LIFE 


There  is  relatively  little  "color"  in  the  life  of  the  Bontoc  Igorot. 
In  the  preceding  chapter  reference  was  made  to  the  belief  that  this 
lack  of  "color,"  the  monotony  of  everyday  life,  has  to  do  with  the 
continuation  of  head-hunting.  The  life  of  the  Igorot  ia  somber-hued 
indeed  as  compared  with  that  of  his  more  advanced  neighbor,  the 
Ilokano. 


The  Bontoc  Igorot  is  not  much  given  to  dress — under  which  term 
are  considered  the  movable  adornments  of  persons.  Little  effort  is 
made  by  the  man  toward  dressing  the  head,  though  before  marriage 
he  at  times  wears  a  sprig  of  flowers  or  of  some  green  plant  tucked  in 
the  hat  at  either  side.  The  young  man's  suklang  is  also  generally 
more  attractive  than  that  of  the  married  man.  ,  With  its  side  ornaments 
of  human-hair  tassels,  its  dog  teeth,  or  mother-of-pearl  disks,  and  its 
red  and  yellow  colors,  it  is  often  very  gay. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  Bontoc  and  Samoki  own  and 
Bometimes  wear  at  the  girdle  a  large  7-inch  disk  of  mother-of-pearl 
shell.  It  ia  called  "fi-kflm',"  and  its  use  is  purely  ornamentaL  (See 
Pis.  LXXX  and  XXX.)  It  is  valued  highly,  and  1  have  not  known 
half  a  dozen  Igorot  to  part  with  one  for  any  price.  This  shell  orna- 
mait  is  widespread  through  the  country  east  and  also  south  of  the 
Bontoc  area,  but  nowhere  is  it  seen  plentifully,  except  on  ceremonial 
days — probably  not  a  dozen  are  worn  daily  in  Bontoc. 

Other  forms  of  adornment,  though  only  a  means  to  a  permanent 
end,  are  the  ear  stretchers  and  variety  of  ear  plugs  which  are  worn  in 
a  slit  in  the  ear  lobe  preparing  it  for  the  earring — the  sing-alng,  which 
all  hope  to  possess.  The  stretcher  consists  of  two  short  pieces  of  bamboo 
forced  apart  and  so  held  by  two  short  crosspieces  inserted  between  them. 
The  bamboo  ear  stretcher  is  generally  ornamented  by  straight  incised 
lines.  The  plugs  are  not  all  considered  decorative.  Some  are  bunches 
s  pith  (PI.  CXXXVIIT),  others  are  wads  of  sugar-cane 
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leaves.  Some,  however,  are  wooden  plugs  shaped  quite  like  an  ordi- 
nary large  cork  stopper  of  a  bottle  (PI.  CXXXVII).  The  outer  end 
is  often  ornamented  by  straight  incised  lines  or  with  red  seeds  affixed 
with  wax  or  with  a  small  piece  of  a  cheap  glass  mirror  roughly  inlaid. 
The  long  ear  slit  is  not  the  end  sought,  because  if  the  owner  despairs 
of  owning  the  coveted  earring  the  stretchers  and  plugs  are  eventually 
removed  and  the  slit  contracts  from  an  inch  and  one-h^f  to  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  or  less  in  length.  The  long  slit  is  desired  because  the  people 
consider  the  effect  more  beautiful  when  the  ring  swings  and  dangles 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pendant  ear.  The  gold  earring  is  the  most  coveted, 
but  a  few  silver  and  many  copper  rings  are  worn  in  substitution  for  the 


This  is  practically  the  extent  of  the  everyday  adornment  worn  by 
the  boys  and  men.  Small  boys  sometimes  wear  a  brass-wire  bracelet; 
but  the  brass  wire,  so  commonly  worn  on  the  wrists,  ankles,  and  necks 
of  the  people  east,  north,  and  south  of  the  Bontoc  area,  is  not  affected 
by  the  people  of  Bontoc. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  there  is  an  unique  display  of  dress  by  the  man 
at  the  head-taking  ceremony  of  the  ato,  when  some  of  the  dancers  wear 
boar-tusk  armlets,  called  "ab-kil',"  and  a  boar-tusk  necklace,  called 
"fu-yay'-ya." 

The  necklace  quite  resembles  the  Indian  bear-claw  necklace,  but  it 
is  worn  with  the  tusks  pointing  away  from  the  breast,  not  toward  it, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Indian  necklace.  There  are  about  six  of  these 
necklaces  in  Bontoc,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  buy  one,  but  the 
armlets  are  more  plentiful.  They  are  worn  above  the  biceps,  and 
some  are  adorned  with  a  tuft  of  hair  cut  from  a  captured  head. 

The  movable  adornments  of  the  woman  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  man. 

The  unmarried  woman  wears  the  flowers  or  green  sprigs  in  the 
hair,  though  less  often  than  does  the  man.  She  wears  the  ear  stretchers, 
ear  plugs,  and  earrings  exactly  as  he  docs.  Probably  60  per  cent  of 
men  and  women  in  some  way  dress  one  ear;  probably  half  as  many 
dress  both  ears. 

The  chief  adornment  of  the  woman   is  her  hairdress.     It  consists 
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of  strings  of  various  beads,  called  "a-pong'."  The  liair  la  never  combed 
in  ite  dressing,  except  with  the  fingers,  but  the  entire  hair,  is  caught  at 
the  base  of  the  skull  and  lightly  twisted  into  a  loose  roll;  a  string  of 
beads  is  put  beneath  this  twist  at  the  back  and  carried  forward  across 
the  head.  The  roll  is  then  brought  to  the  front  of  the  head  around  the 
left  side;  at  the  front  it  is  tucked  forward  under  the  beads,  being  thus 
held  tightly  in  place.  The  twist  is  carried  around  the  head  as  far  as 
it  will  extend,  and  tlie  end  there  tacked  under  the  beads  and  thus 
secured.  One  and  not  infrequently  two  additional  strings  of  beads 
are  laid  over  the  hair,  more  completely  holding  it  in  place. 

The  first  string  of  beads  placed  on  the  head  i^ually  consists  of 
compact,  glossy,  black  seeds.  Frequently  bra.ss-wire  rings  are  regu- 
larly dispersed  along  the  string.  ITiese  beads  are  shown  in  PI.  CXLII. 
The  second  string,  with  its  white,  lozenge-shaped  stone  beads 
(PI.  CXXXIX),  is  very  striking  and  attractive  against  the  black  hair. 
This  string  reaches  its  perfection  when  it  is  composed  solely  of  spherical 
agate  beads  the  size  of  small  marbles  and  the  longer  white  stone  beads 
placed  at  regular  intervals  among  the  reddish  agates.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  purchase  these  beads,  since  they  are  heirlooms.  The  third 
string  is  usually  of  dog  teeth.  They  are  strung  alternately  with  black 
seeds  or  with  sections  of  dog  rib.  This  string  is  worn  over  the  hair, 
running  from  the  forehead  around  the  back  of  the  head,  the  white 
teeth  resting  low  on  tiie  back  hair,  and  making  a  verj-  attractive  adorn- 
ment as  tliej  stand,  points  out,  against  the  black  hair.     (See  PI.  CLII.) 

Igorot  women  dress  their  hair  richly  in  their  important  ceremonials. 
In  an  in-piig-pug'  ceremony  of  Sipaat  ato  in  Bontoe  I  saw  women 
wearing  seven  strings  of  agate  beads  on  their  hair  and  about  their  necks. 
The  woman  loves  to  show  her  friends  her  accumulated  wealth  in 
heirlooms,  and  the  ato  or  pueblo  ceremonies  are  the  most  favorable 
opportunities  for  such  display.  All  these  various  hairdress  beads  are 
of  Igorot  manufacture. 

I  have  seen  Tukukan  women  come  to  Bontoe  wearing  a  solid  diadem 
about  the  hair.  It  consisted  of  a  rattan  foundation  encircling  the  head, 
covered  with  blackened  beeswax  studded  with  three  parallel  rows  of 
encircling  bright-red  seeds.     It  made  a  very  striking  headdress. 

Now  and  then  a  woman  is  seen  wearing  beads  around  the  neck,  but 
ttie  Bontoe  woman  almost  never  has  such  adornment.  They  are  seen 
frequently  in  pueblos  to  the  west,  however.  The  beads  for  everyday 
wear  are  seeds  in  black,  brown,  and  gray.  There  is  also  a  small,  irregu- 
lar, cylindrical,  wooden  bead  worn  by  the  women.  It  is  sometimes 
worn  in  strings  of  three  or  four  beads  by  men.  I  believe  it  is  con- 
sidered of  talismanic  value  when  so  worn. 

Many  women  in  Mayinit  and  some  women  of  Bontoe  wear  the  heir- 
loom girdle,  called  "a-ko'-san,"  made  of  shells  and  brass  wire  encircling 
a  cloth  girdle   (see  PI.  CXL).     The  cloth  is  made  in  the  form  of  a 
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long,  narrow  wallet,  practically  concealed  at  the  back  by  the  encircling 
wire  aad  shells.  Within  this  wallet  the  cherished  agate  and  white 
stone  hairdress  is  often  hidden  away.  In  Mayinit  this  girdle  is  fre- 
quently worn  beneath  the  skirt,  whun  it  becomes,  in  every  essential 
and  in  the  effect  produced,  a  bustle.  I  have  never  seen  it  so  worn 
in  Eontoc. 

DECORATION 

Under  this  head  are  classed  ail  the  forms  of  permanent  adornment 
of  the  person. 

First  must  be  cited  the  cutting  and  stretching  of  the  ear.  Whereas 
the  long,  pendant  eariobe  is  not  the  end  in  itself,  nor  is  the  long  slit 
always  permanent,  yet  the  mutilation  of  the  ear  is  permanent  and 
desired.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  lobe  breaks,  and  the  two,  and  even 
three,  long  strips  of  lobe  hanging  down  seem  to  give  their  owner  certain 
pride.  Often  the  lower  end  of  one  of  these  strips  is  pierced  and 
supports  a  ring.  The  sexes  share  alike  in  the  preparation  for  and  the 
wearing  of  earrings. 

The  woman  has  a  permanent  decoration  of  the  nature  of  the  "switch" 
of  the  civilized  woman.  The  loose  hair  combed  from  the  head  with 
the  fingers  is  saved,  and  is  eventually  rolled  with  the  live  hair  of  the  head 
into  long,  twisted  strings,  some  of  which  are  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
three  feet  long;  sonic  women  have  more  than  a  dozen  of  these  twisted 
strings  attached  to  the  scalp.  This  is  a  common,  though  not  universal, 
method  of  decorating  the  head,  and  the  mass  of  lard-soaked,  twisted 
hair  stands  out  prominently  around  the  crown,  held  more  or  less  in 
place  by  the  various  bead  hairdresses.     (See  Pis.  CXLI  and  CXUI.) 


The  great  permanent  decoration  of  tlie  Igorot  is  the  tattoo.  As 
has  been  stated  in  Chapter  VI  on  "War  and  Head- Hunting,"  all  the 
members — men,  women,  and  children — of  an  ato  may  be  tattooed  when- 
ever a  head  is  taken  by  any  person  of  the  ato.  It  is  claimed  in  Bontoc 
that  at  no  other  time  is  it  possible  for  a  person  to  be  tattooed.  But 
Tulmkan  tattooed  some  of  her  women  in  May,  1903,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  no  heads  had  recently  been  taken  there.  However,  the 
regulations  of  one  pueblo  are  not  necessarily  those  of  another. 

In  every  pueblo  there  are  one  or  more  men,  called  "bu-ma-fa'-tek," 
who  understand  the  art  of  tattooing.  There  are  two  such  in  Bontoc— 
Toki,  of  Lowingan,  and  Pinumti,  of  Longfoy-— and  each  has  practiced 
his  art  on  the  other.  Finumti  has  his  back  and  legs  tattooed  in  an 
almost  unique  way.  I  have  seen  only  one  other  at  all  tattooed  on  the 
back,  and  then  the  designs  were  simple.  A  large  double  scallop  extends 
from  the  hip  to  the  knee  on  the  outside  of  each  of  Finumti's  legs. 

The  design  is  drawn  on  the  skin  with  ink  made  of  soot  and  water. 
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Then,  the  tattooet  pricks  the  skin  through  the  design.  The  instrument 
used  for  tattooing  is  called  "eha-kay'-yum."  It  consists  of  from  four 
to  ten  commercial  steel  needles  inserted  in  a  straight  line  in  the  end  of 
a  wooden  handle;  "cha-kay'-yum"  is  also  the  word  for  needle.  After 
the  pattern  ie  pricked  in,  the  soot  is  powdered  over  it  and  pressed  in  the 
openings;  the  tattooer  prefers  the  soot  gathered  from  the  bottom  of 
oUas. 

The  finished  tattoo  is  a  dull,  blue  black  in  color,  sometimes  having 
a  greenish  east.  A  man  in  Tulubin  has  a  tattoo  across  his  throat  which 
is  distinctly  green,  while  the  remainder  of  his  tattoo  is  the  common 
blue  black.  The  newly  tattooed  design  stands  out  in  whitish  ridges, 
and  these  frequently  fester  and  produce  a  mass  of  itching  sores  lasting 
about  one  month  (see  PI.  CXLVH). 

The  Igorot  distinguishes  three  classes  of  tattoos:  'I'he  chak-lag',  the 
breast  tattoo  of  the  head  taker ;  pong'-o,  the  tattoo  on  the  arms  of  men 
and  women;  and  fa'-tek,  under  which  name  all  other  tattoos  of  both 
sexes  are  classed.  Fa'-tek  is  the  general  word  for  tattoo,  and  pong'-o 
is  the  name  of  woman's  tattoo. 

It  is  general  for  boys  under  10  years  of  age  to  be  tattooed.  Their 
first  marks  are  usually  a  small,  half-inch  cross  on  either  cheek  or  a 
line  or  small  cross  on  the  nose.  One  boy  in  Bontoc,  just  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  has  a  tattoo  encircling  the  lower  jaw  and  chin,  a  wavy  line 
across  the  forehead,  a  straight  line  down  the  nose,  and  crosses  on  the 
cheeks;  but  he  is  the  youngest  person  I  have  seen  wearing  the  jaw 
tattoo — a.  mark  quite  commonly  made  in  Bontoc  when  the  chak-lag",  or 
head- taker's  emblem,  is  put  on. 

The  chak-lag'  is  the  most  important  tattoo  of  the  Igorot,  since  it 
marks  its  wearer  as  a  taker  of  at  least  one  human  head.  It  there- 
fore stands  for  a  successful  issue  in  the  most  crucial  test  of  the  fitness 
of  a  person  to  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  group  of  which  he  is  a 
unit.  It  no  doubt  gives  its  wearer  a  certain  advantage  in  combat — a 
confidence  and  conceit  in  his  own  ability,  and,  likely,  it  tends  to  unnerve 
a  combatant  who  has  not  the  same  emblem  and  experience.  No  matter 
what  the  exact  social  importance  or  advantage  may  be,  it  seems  that  every 
man  in  Bontoc  who  has  the  right  to  the  emblem  shows  his  appreciation 
of  the  privilege,  since  nine-tenths  of  the  men  wear  the  ehak-lag'.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  geometric  markings  running  upward  from  the 
breast  near  each  nipple  and  curving  out  on  each  shoulder,  where  it  ends 
on  the  upper  arm.  The  accompanying  plates  (CXLIII  to  CXLIX) 
give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  Igorot  tattoo — 
of  course,  reproductions  in  color  would  add  to  the  effect.  The  distinct- 
ness of  the  markings  in  the  photographs  ie  about  normal. 

The  basis  of  the  designs  is  apparently  geometric.  If  the  straight- 
line  designs  originated  in  animal  forms,  they  have  now  become  so 
conventional  that  I  have  not  discovered  their  original  form. 
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The  Bontoe  woman  is  tattooed  only  on  the  arms.  This  tattoo  begins 
dose  back  of  the  knuckles  on  the  back  of  the  hands,  and,  as  soon  as 
it  reaches  the  wrist,  entirely  encircles  the  anus  to  above  the  elbows. 
Still  above  this  there  is  frequently  a  separate  design  on  the  outside  of 
the  arm ;  it  is  often  the  figure  of  a  man  with  extended  arms  and  sprawled 
legs. 

The  chak-lag'  design  on  the  man's  breast  is  almost  invariably  supple- 
mented by  two  or  three  sets  of  horizontal  lines  on  the  biceps  immediately 
beneath  the  outer  end  of  the  main  design.  If  the  tattoo  on  the  arms 
of  the  woman  were  transferred  to  the  arms  of  the  man,  there  would 
seldom  be  an  overlapping — each  would  supplement  the  other.  On  the 
men  the  lines  are  longer  and  the  patterns  simpler  than  those  of  the 
women,  where  the  lines  are  more  cross-hatched  and  the  design  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  patch-work. 

It  was  not  discovered  that  any  tattoo  has  a  special  meaning,  except 
the  head-taker's  emblem;  and  the  Igorot  consistently  maintains  that 
all  the  others  are  put  on  simply  at  the  whim  of  the  wearer.  The  face 
markings,  those  on  the  arms,  the  stomach,  and  elsewhere  on  the  body, 
are  believed  to  be  purely  esthetic.  The  people  compare  their  tattoo 
with  the  figures  of  an  American's  shirt  or  coat,  saying  they  both  look 
pretty.  Often  a  cross-hatched  marking  is  put  over  goiter,  varicose 
veins,  and  other  permanent  swellings  or  enlargements.  Evidently  they 
are  believed  to  have  some  therapeutic  virtue,  but  no  statement  could  be 
obtained  to  substantiate  this  opinion. 

As  is  shown  by  Pis.  CXLVIII  and  CXLIX,  the  tattoo  of  both 
Banawi  men  and  women  seems  to  spring  from  a  different  form  than  does 
the  Bontoe  tattoo.  It  appears  to  he  a  leaf,  or  a  fern  frond,  but  I 
know  nothing  of  its  origin  or  meaning.  There  is  much  difference  in 
details  between  the  tattoos  of  culture  areas,  and  even  of  pueblos.  For 
instance,  in  Eontoc  pueblo  there  is  no  tattoo  on.  a  man's  hand,  while  in 
the  pueblos  near  the  south  side  of  the  area  the  hands  are  frequently 
marked  on  the  backs.  In  Benguet  there  is  a  design  popularly  said  to 
represent  the  sun,  which  is  seen  commonly  on  men's  hands.  Instances 
of  such  differences  could  be  greatly  multiplied  here,  but  must  be  left 
for  a  more  complete  study  of  the  Igorot  tattoo. 


INSTRDMENTAL   MUSIC 

The  Bontoe  Igorot  has  few  musical  instruments,  and  all  are  very 
simple.  The  most  common  is  a  gong,  a  fiat  metal  drum  about  1  foot 
in  diameter  and  2  inches  deep.  This  drum  is  commonly  said  to  be 
"brass,"  but  analyses  show  it  to  be  bronze. 

Two  gongs  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Government  Laboratories, 
Manila,  consisted,  in  one  case,  of  approximately  80  per  cent  copper,  15 
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per  cent  tin,  and  5  per  cent  zinc ;  in  tlie  other  ease  of  approximately  84 
per  cent  copper,  15  per  cent  tin,  1  per  cent  zinc,  and  a  trace  of  iron. 

Early  Chinese  records  read  that  tin  was  one  of  the  Chinese  imports 
into  Manila  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Copper  was  mined  and  wrought 
by  the  Igorot  when  the  Spaniards  came  to  the  Pliilippines,  and  they 
wrote  regarding  it  that  it  was  then  an  old  and  established  industry  and 
art.  It  may  possibly  be  that  bronze  was  made  in  the  Philippines 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniard,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  such  an 
hypothesis. 

The  gong  to-day  enters  the  Bontoc  area  in  commerce  generally  from 
the  north — -from  the  Igorot  or  Tinguian  of  old  Abra  Province — and  no 
one  in  the  Provinces  of  Benguet  or  Lepanto-Bontoo  seems  to  knovif  its 
source.  Throughout  the  Archipelago  and  southward  in  Borneo  there 
are  metal  drums  or  "gongs"  apparently  of  similar  material  but  of 
varying  styles.  It  is  commonly  claimed  that  those  of  the  Moro  are 
made  on  the  Asiatic  mainland.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Bontoc  gong, 
or  gang'-sa,  originates  in  China,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  now  imported 
directly  from  there.  It  certainly  does  not  enter  the  Island  of  Luzon 
at  Manila,  or  Candon  in  Ilokos  Sur,  and,  it  is  said,  not  at  Vigan,  also 
in  Ilokos  Sur, 

In  the  Bontoc  area  there  are  two  classes  of  gang'-sa;  one  is  called 
ka'-los,  and  the  other  eo-ong'-an.  The  co-ong'-an  is  frequently  larger 
than  the  other,  seems  to  be  always  of  thicker  metal,  and  has  a  more 
bell-like  and  usually  higher- pitched  tone.  I  measured  several  gang'-sa 
in  Bontoc  and  Samoki,  and  find  the  co-ong'-an  about  5  millimeters 
thick,  53  to  55  millimeters  deep,  and  from  330  to  360  millimeters  in 
diameter;  the  ka'-los  is  only  about  3  to  3  millimeters  thick.  The  Igorot 
distinguishes  between  the  two  very  quickly  ind  prices  the  co  ong  an 
at  about  tvnce  the  value  of  the  ka'  Ins  Either  is  worth  a  large  price 
to  div  in  the  central  part  ot  the  aiea — or  from  one  to  two  carabaos — but 
it  IS  quite  impossible  to  purchase  them  e^en  li  that  price 

frang  '(a  music  conaiitg  of  two  thmg*— rhythm  \nd  ends,  hiimonv 
Its  rhythm  is  perfect  tut  though  there  is  an  appreciation  of  hirmony 
as  IS  seen  m  the  recognition  of  we  may  sa}  the  tenor  and  '"bass" 
tone'  of  CO  ong'  an  and  ka'  los  respectively  yet  m  the  actual  music 
the  harmony  is  loit  sight  of  hv  the  American 

In  Bontoc  the  gang' sa  is  held  vertnallv  m  the  hmd  by  a  i.ord 
passing  through  two  holes  in  the  rim  and  the  cord  usuallj  ha«  a 
human  lower  ]aw  attached  to  facilitate  the  grip  4s  the  instrument 
thus  hangs  free  m  front  of  the  player  (always  a  man  or  boy)  it  is 
beaten  on  tht  outer  surface  with  a  short  padded  stick  like  a  miniature 
bais  drum  stick  There  is  no  gmg'  si  music  without  the  aeconipavng 
dance  and  there  is  no  dince  unaccompanied  bj  music  A  gang'  sa  or 
a  tm  can  put  m  the  hand"*  of  an  Igorot  boy  is  always  at  once  productive 
of  music  and  dance 
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The  rhythm  of  Igorot  gang'-ea  music  is  different  from  most  primitive 
music  I  have  heard  either  in  America  or  LuKon.  Tlie  player  beats 
4/4  time,  with  the  accent  on  the  third  beat.  Thougli  there  may  he  twenty 
gang'-sa  in  the  dance  circle  a  mile  distant,  yet  the  regular  pulse  and 
beat  of  the  third  count  is  always  the  prominent  feature  of  the  sound. 
The  music  is  rapid,  there  being  from  fifty-eight  to  sixty  full  4/4  counts 
per  minute. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  represent  Igorot  music,  instnimental  or 
vocal,  in  any  adequate  manner,  but  I  may  convey  a  somewhat  clearer 
impression  of  the  rhythm  if  I  attempt  to  represent  it  mathematically. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  iie  gang'-sa  are  beaten  regularly  and 
in  perfect  time — there  is  no  such  thing  as  half  notes. 

The  gang'-sa  is  struck  at  each  italicized  count,  and  each  unitalicized 
count  represents  a  rest,  the  accent  represents  the  accented  beat  of  the 
gang'-sa.  The  ka'-los  is  usually  beaten  without  accent  and  without  rest. 
Its  heats  are  1,  2,  -S,  J,;  1,  8,  S,  4;  1,  2,  S,  J,;  1,  2,  3,  i;  etc.  The 
eo-ong'-an  is  usually  beaten  with  both  accent  and  rest.  It  is  generally 
as  follows:  1,  Z,  S',  4;  1,  %,  3',  4;  1,  2,  3',  4;  1,  2,  3',  4;  etc.  Some- 
times, however,  only  the  first  count  and  again  the  first  and  second  counts 
are  struck  on  the  individual  co-ong'-an,  but  there  is  no  accent  unless  the 
third  is  struck.  Tliua  it  is  sometimes  as  follows :  J,  2,  3,  4 ;  1,  3,  3,  4 ; 
1,  S,  3,  4;  1,  9,  3,  4;  etc.;  and  again  1,  2,  3,  4;  1,  2,  3,  4;  1,  2,  3,  4; 
1,  2,  3,  i;  1,  g,  3,  4;  etc.  However,  the  impression  the  hearer  receives 
from  a  group  of  players  is  always  of  four  rapid  beats,  the  third  one 
being  distinctly  accented.  A  considerable  volume  of  sound  is  produced 
by  the  gang'-sa  of  the  central  part  of  the  area ;  it  may  readily  be  heard 
a  mile,  if  beaten  in  the  open  air. 

In  pueblos  toward  the  western  part  of  the  area,  as  in  Balili,  Alap, 
and  their  neighbors,  the  instrument  is  played  differently  and  the  sound 
carries  only  a  few  rods.  Sometimes  the  player  sits  in  very  un-Malayan 
manner,  with  legs  stretched  out  before  him,  and  places  the  gang'-sa 
bottom  up  on  his  lap.  Tie  beats  it  with  the  flat  of  both  hands,  producing 
the  rhythmic  pulse  by  a  deadening  or  smothering  of  a  beat.  Again  the 
gang'-sa  is  held  in  the  air,  usually  as  high  aa  the  face,  and  one  or  two 
soft  beats,  just  a  tinkle,  of  the  4/4  time  are  struck  on  the  inside  of  the 
gang'-sa  by  a  small,  light  stick.  Now  and  then  the  player,  after  having 
thoroughly  acquired  the  rhythm,  clutches  the  instrument  under  his  arm 
for  a  half  niinut«  while  he  continues  his  dance  in  perfect  time  and 
rhythm. 

The  lover's  "j'ews'-barp,"  made  both  of  bamboo  and  of  brass,  is  found 
throughout  the  Bontoe  area.  It  is  played  near  to  and  in  the  olag 
wherein  the  sweetheart  of  the  young  man  is  at  the  time.  The  instru- 
ment, called  in  Bontoe  "ab-a'-fii,"  is  apparently  primitive  '. 
and  is  found  widespread  in  the  south  seas  and  Pacific  Ocean. 
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The  brasa  instrument,  the  only  kind  I  ever  siiw  in  use  except  as  a 
semitoy  in  the  hands  of  small  boys,  is  from  3  to  3  inches  in  length, 
and  has  a  tongue,-  attached  at  one  end,  cut  from  the  middle  of  the 
narrow  strip  of  metal.  (The  Igorot  make  the  ab-a'-fii  of  metal  car- 
tridges.) A  cord  is  tied  to  the  instrument  at  the  end  at  which  the 
tongue  is  attached,  and  this  the  player  jerks  to  vibrate  the  tongue.  The 
instrument  is  held  at  the  mouth,  is  lightly  clasped  between  the  lips,  and, 
as  the  tongue  vibrates,  the  player  brcathee  a  low,  soft  tune  through  the 
instrument.  One  must  needs  get  within  3  or  3  feet  of  the  player  to 
catch  the  music,  but  I  must  say  after  hearing  three  or  four  men  play 
by  the  half  hour,  that  they  produce  tunes  the  theme  of  which  seems 
to  me  to  bespeak:  a  genuine  musical  taste. 

I  have  seen  a  few  etude  bamboo  flutes  in  the  hands  of  young  men, 
but  none  were  able  to  play  them.  I  believe  they  are  of  Ilokano  intro- 
ductioD. 

A  long  wooden  drum,  hollow  and  cannon-shaped,  and  often  3  feet 
and  more  long  and  about  8  inches  in  diameter,  is  common  in  Benguet, 
and  is  found  in  Lepacto,  but  is  not  found  or  known  in  Bontoc.  A 
skin  stretched  over  the  large  end  of  the  drum  is  beaten  with  the  flat 
of  the  hands  to  accompany  the  music  of  the  metal  drums  or  gang'-sa, 
also  played  with  the  flat  of  the  hands,  as  described,  in  pueblos  near 
the  western  border  of  Bontoc  area. 

YOCAL  MUSIC 

The  Igorot  has  vocal  music,  but  in  no  way  can  I  describe  it— to  say 
nothing  of  writing  it.  I  tried  repeatedly  to  write  the  words  of  the 
songs,  but  failed  even  in  that.  The  chief  cause  of  failure  is  that  the 
words  must  be  sung— even  the  singers  failed  to  repeat  the  songs  word 
after  word  as  they  repeat  the  words  of  their  ordinary  speech.  There 
are  accents,  rests,  lengthened  sounds,  sounds  suddenly  cut  short— in  fact, 
all  sorts  of  vocal  gymnastics  that  clearly  defeated  any  effort  to  "talk" 
the  BOnga.  I  believe  many  of  the  songs  are  wordless;  they  are  mere 
vocalizations- — the  "tra  la  la"  of  modern  vocal  music;  they  may  be  the 
first  efforts  to  sing. 

I  was  told  repeatedly  that  there  are  four  classes  of  songs,  and  only 
four.  The  mang-ay-u-weng',  the  laborer's  song,  is  sung  in  the  field 
and  trail.  The  mang-ay-yeng'  is  said  to  be  the  class  of  songs  rendered 
at  all  ceremonies,  though  I  believe  the  doleful  funeral  songs  are  of 
another  class.  The  mang-ay-lu'-kay  and  the  ting-ao'  I  know  nothing 
of  except  in  name. 

Most  of  the  songs  seem  serious.  I  never  heard  a  mother  or  other 
person  singing  to  a  babe.  However,  boys  and  young  men,  friends  with 
locked  arms  or  with  arms  over  shoulders,  often  sing  happy  songs  as 
they  walk  along  together.     They  often  sing  in  "parts,"  and  the  music 
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produced  by  a  tenor  and  a  bass  voice  as  they  sing  their  parts  ia  rhythm, 
and  with  very  apparent  appreciation  of  harmony,  is  fascinating  and  often 
very  pleasing. 

DANCING 

The  Bontoc  Igorot  dances  in  a  circle,  and  he  follows  the  circle  contra- 
clockwise.  There  is  no  dancing  without  gang'-sa  music,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  a  man  dances  unless  he  plays  a  gang'-sa.  The  dance  step  is  slower 
than  the  beats  on  the  gang'-sa;  there  is  one  complete  "step"  to  every  full 
4/4  count.  At  times  the  "step"  is  simply  a  high-stepping  slow  mn, 
really  a  springing  prance.  Again  it  is  a  hitching  movement  with  both 
feet  close  to  the  earth,  and  one  foot  behind  the  other.  The  line  of 
dancers,  well  shown  in  Pis.  CXXXI.  CLI,  and  CLII,  passes  slowly 
around  the  circle,  now  and  again  follow  mg  the  leader  in  a  spiral  move- 
ment toward  the  center  of  the  circle  and  then  uncoiling  backward  from 
the  center  to  the  path.  Wow  ^nd  again  the  line  move''  rapidly  for  half 
the  distance  of  the  circumference,  and  then  slowly  backs  a  short  distance, 
and  again  it  all  but  stops  while  the  men  stoop  forward  and  crouch 
stealthily  along  as  though  in  ambush,  creeping  on  an  enemy.  In  all  this 
dancing  there  is  perfect  rhythm  m  music  and  motements.  There  is  no 
singing  or  even  talking— the  dance  is  a  serious  but  pleasurable  pastime 
for  those  participating. 

As  is  shown  also  by  the  illustrations  the  women  dance.  They  throw 
their  blankets  about  them  and  extend  their  arms,  usually  clutching 
tobacco  leaves  in  either  hand — which  are  offerings  to  the  old  men  and 
■which  some  old  man  frequentlv  passes  among  them  and  collects — and 
they  dance  with  less  movement  of  the  feet  than  do  the  men  Generally  the 
toes  scarcely  leave  the  earth,  though  a  few  of  the  older  women  invariably 
dance  with  a  high  movement  and  backward  pawing  of  one  foot  which 
throws  the  dust  and  gravel  over  all  behind  them.  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  the  dance  circle  a  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  one  pawing  woman,  and 
the  people  at  the  margin  of  the  circle  dodging  the  gravel  thrown  back, 
yet  they  only  laughed  and  left  the  woman  to  pursue  her  peculiar  and 
discomforting  "step."  The  dancing  women  are  generally  immediately 
outside  the  circle,  and  from  them  the  rhythm  spreads  to  the  spectators 
until  a  score  of  women  are  dancing  on  their  toes  where  they  stand  among 
the  onlookers,  and  little  girls  everywhere  are  imitating  their  mothers. 
The  rhythmic  music  is  fascinating,  and  one  always  feels  out  of  place 
standing  stiff  legged  in  heavy,  hobnailed  shoes  among  the  pulsating, 
rhythmic  crowd.  Now  and  again  a  woman  dances  between  two  men  of 
the  line,  forcing  her  way  to  the  center  of  the  circle.  She  is  usually  more 
spectacular  than  those  about  the  margin,  and  frequently  holds  in  her 
hand  her  camote  stick  or  a  ball  of  bark-iiber  thread  which  she  has  spun 
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for  makiiig  skirts.  I  once  saw  such  a  dancer  carry  the  long,  heavy 
wooden  pestle  used  in  pounding  out  rice. 

A  few  times  I  have  seen  men  dance  in  the  center  of  the  circle  some- 
what as  the  women  do,  but  with  more  movement,  with  a  balancing  and 
tilting  of  the  body  and  especially  of  the  arms,  and  with  rapid  trembling 
and  quivering  of  the  hands.  The  most  spectacular  dance  is  that  of  the 
man  who  dances  in  the  circle  brandishing  a  head-ax.  He  is  shown  in 
Pip.  CLII  and  CLIII.  At  all  times  his  movements  are  in  perfect 
sympathy  and  rhythm  with  the  music.  He  crouches  around  between  the 
dancers  brandishing  his  ax,  he  deftly  all  but  cuts  off  a  hand  here,  an 
arm  or  leg  there,  an  ear  yonder.  He  suddenly  rushes  forward  and  grin- 
ningly  feigns  cutting  off  a  man's  head.  He  contorts  himself  in  a  ludi- 
crous yet  often  fiendish  manner.  This  dance  represents  the  height  of  the 
dramatic  as  I  have  seen  it  in  Igoiot  life.  His  is  truly  a  mimetic  dance. 
His  colleague  with  the  spear  and  shield,  who  sometimes  dances  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  circle,  now  charging  a  dancer  and  again  retreating,  also 
produces  a  true  mimetic  and  dramatic  spectacle.  This  is  somewhat  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  dance  of  the  women  with  the  camote  sticks, 
pestles,  and  spun  thread.  The  women  in  no  way  "act"— they  simply 
purposely  present  the  implements  or  products  of  their  labors,  though  in  it 
all  we  see  the  real  beginning  of  dramatic  art^ 

Other  areas,  and  other  pueblos  also,  have  different  dances.  In  the 
Benguet  area  the  musicians  sit  on  the  earth  and  play  the  gang'-sa  and 
wooden  drum  while  the  dancers,  a  man  and  woman,  pass  back  and  forth 
before  them.  Each  dances  independently,  though  the  woman  follows 
the  man.  He  is  spectacular  with  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  blankets 
swinging  from  his  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands. 

Captain  Chas.  Nathorst,  of  Cervantes,  has  told  me  of  a  dance  in 
Lepanto,  believed  by  him  to  be  a  funeral  dance,  in  which  men  stand 
abreast  in  a  long  line  with  arms  on  each  other's  shoulders.  In  this  posi- 
tion they  drone  and  sway  and  occasionally  paw  the  air  with  one  foot. 
There  is  little  movement,  and  what  there  is  is  sluggish  and  lifeless. 


Cockfighting  is  the  Philippine  sport.  Almost  everywhere  the  natives 
of  the  Archipelago  have  cockfights  and  horse  races  on  holidays  and 
Sundays.  They  are  also  greatly  addicted  to  the  sport  of  gambling.  The 
Bontoc  Igorot  has  none  of  the  common  pastimes  or  games  of  chance. 
This  fact  is  remarkable,  because  the  modem  Malayan  is  such  a  gamester. 

Only  in  toil,  war,  and  numerous  ceremonials  does  the  Bontoc  man 
work  off  his  superfluous  and  emotional  energy.  One  might  naturally 
expect  to  find  Jack  a  dull  boy,  but  he  is  not.  His  daily  round  of  toil 
seems  qnite  sufficient  to  keep  the  steady  accumulation  of  energy  at  a 
natiu-al  poise,  and  his  head-hunting  offers  him  the  greatest  game  of 
skill  and  chance  which  primitive  man  has  invented. 
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FORMALITIES 

The  Igorot  has  almost  no  fonnalitiea,  the  "etiquette"  which  one  can 
recognize  as  binding  "form."  When  the  American  came  to  the  Islands 
he  found  the  Christians  esceedingly  polite.  The  men  always  removed 
their  hats  when  they  met  him,  the  women  always  spoke  respectfully,  and 
some  tried  to  kiss  his  hand.  Every  house,  its  contents  and  occupants,  to 
which  he  might  go  was  his  to  do  with  as  he  chose.  Such  characteristics, 
however,  seem  not  to  belong  to  the  primitive  Malayan.  The  Igorot  meets 
you  face  to  face  and  acts  as  though  he  considers  himself  your  equal- 
both  you  and  he  are  men — and  he  meets  his  fellows  the  same  way. 

When  Igorot  meet  they  do  not  greet  each  other  with  words,  as  most 
modem  people  do.  As  an  Igorot  expressed  it  to  me  they  are  "all  same 
dog"  when  they  meet.  Sometimes,  however,  when  they  part,  in  passing 
each  other  on  the  trial,  one  asks  where  the  other  is  going. 

The  person  with  a  load  has  the  right  of  way  in  the  trail,  and  others 
stand  aside  as  best  they  can. 

There  is  commonly  no  greeting  when  a  person  comes  to  one's  house, 
nor  is  there  a  greeting  between  members  of  a  family  when  one  returns 
home  after  an  absence  even  of  a  week  or  more. 

Children  address  their  mothers  as  'T-na,"  their  word  for  mother,  and 
address  their  father  as  "A'-ma,"  their  word  for  father.  They  do  this 
throughout  life. 

Igorot  do  not  kiss  or  have  other  formal  physical  expression  to  show 
affection  between  friends  or  relatives.  Mothers  do  not  kiss  their  babes 
even. 

The  Igorot  has  no  formal  or  common  expression  of  thankfulness. 
Whatever  gratitude  he  feels  must  be  taken  for  granted,  as  he  never 
expresses  it  in  words. 

^Vhen  an  Igorot  desires  to  beckon  a  person  to  him  he,  in  common  with 
the  othet  Malayans  of  the  Archipelago,  extends  his  arm  toward  the 
person  with  the  hand  held  prone,  not  supine  as  is  the  custom  in  America, 
and  closes  the  hand,  also  giving  a  slight  inward  movement  of  the  hand 
at  the  wrist.    This  manner  of  beckoning  is  universal  in  Luzon. 

The  hand  is  almost  never  used  to  point  a  direction.  Instead,  the  head 
is  extended  in  the  direction  indicated — not  with  a  nod,  but  with  a 
thrusting  forward  of  the  face  and  a  protruding  of  the  open  lips ;  it  is 
a  true  lip  gesture.  I  have  seen  it  practically  everywhere  in  the  Islands, 
among  pagans,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians. 
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RELIGION 


SPIRIT  BELIEF 


The  basis  of  Igorot  religion  is  every  man's  belief  in  the  spirit  world— 
the  animism  found  widespread  among  primitive  peoples.  It  is  the  belief 
in  the  ever-present,  ever-watchful  a-ni'-to,  or  spirit  of  the  dead,  who  has 
all  power  for  good  or  evil,  even  for  life  or  death.  In  this  world  of  spirits 
the  Igorot  is  bom  and  lives;  there  he  constantly  entreats,  seeks  to 
appease,  and  to  cajole;  in  a  mild  way  he  threatens,  and  he  always  tries 
to  avert;  and  there  at  last  he  surrenders  to  the  more  than  matchful 
spirits,  whose  numbers  he  joins,  and  whose  powers  he  acquires. 

All  things  have  an  invisible  existence  as  well  as  a  visible,  material  one. 
The  Igorot  does  not  explain  the  existence  of  earth,  water,  fire,  vegetation, 
and  animals  in  invisible  form,  but  man's  invisible  form,  man's  spirit, 
is  his  speech.  During  the  life  of  a  person  his  spirit  is  called  "ta'-ko." 
After  death  the  spirit  receives  a  new  name,  though  its  nature  is 
unchanged,  and  it  goes  about  in  a  body  invisible  to  the  eye  of  man  yet 
unchanged  in  appearance  from  that  of  the  living  person.  There  seems 
to  be  no  idea  of  future  rewards  or  punishments,  though  they  say  a  bad 
a-ni'-to  is  sometimes  driven  away  from  the  others. 

The  spirit  of  all  dead  persons  is  called  "a-ni'-to" — this  is  the  general 
name  for  the  soul  of  the  dead.  However,  the  spirits  of  certain  dead  have 
a  speciiie  name.  Pin-teng'  is  the  name  of  the  a-ni'-to  of  a  beheaded 
person;  wnl-wul  is  the  name  of  the  a-ni'-to  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons—- 
it  is  evidently  an  onomatopoetic  word.  And  wong-ong  is  the  name  of 
the  a-ni'-to  of  an  insane  person.  Fu-ta-tu  is  a  bad  a-ni'-to,  or  the  name 
applied  to  the  a-ni'-to  which  is  supposed  to  be  ostracized  from  respectable 
a-ni'-to  society. 

Besides  these  various  forms  of  a-ni'-to  or  spirits,  the  body  itself  is 
also  sometimes  supposed  to  have  an  existence  after  death.  Li-mum'  is 
the  name  of  the  spiritual  form  of  the  human  body.  Li-mum'  is  seen 
at  times  in  the  pueblo  and  frequently  enters  habitations,  but  it  is  said 
never  to  cause  death  or  accident.  Li-mum'  may  best  be  translated  by 
the  English  term  "ghost,"  although  he  has  a  definite  function  ascribed 
to  the  rather  fiendish  "nightmare" — that  of  sitting  heavily  on  the  breast 
and  stomach  of  a  sleeper. 
196 
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The  ta'-ko,  the  soul  of  the  living  man,  is  a  faithful  servant  of  man, 
and,  though  accustomed  to  leave  the  body  at  times,  it  brings  to  the  person 
the  knowledge  of  the  unseen  spirit  life  in  which  the  Igorot  constantly 
lives.  In  other  words,  the  people,  especially  the  old  men,  dream  dreams 
and  sec  visions,  and  these  form  the  meshes  of  the  net  which  has  caught 
here  and  there  stray  or  apparently  related  facts  from  which  the  Igorot 
constructs  much  of  his  belief  in  spirit  life. 

The  immediate  surroundings  of  every  Igorot  group  ia  the  home  of  the 
a-ni'-to  of  departed  members  of  the  group,  though  they  do  not  usually 
live  in  the  pueblo  itself.  Their  dwellings,  sementeras,  pigs.  Chickens, 
and  carabaos — in  fact,  all  the  possessions  the  living  had — are  scattered 
about  in  spirit  form,  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  There  the  great 
hosts  of  the  a-ni'-to  live,  and  there  they  reproduce,  in  spirit  form,  the 
life  of  the  living.  They  construct  and  live  in  dwellings,  build  and 
cultivate  sementeras,  marry,  and  even  bear  children;  and  eventually, 
some  of  them,  at  least,  die  or  change  their  forms  again.  The  Igorot  do 
not  say  how  long  an  a-ni'-to  lives,  and  they  have  not  tried  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  final  disposition  of  a-ni'-to,  but  in  various  ceremonials 
a-ni'-to  of  several  generations  of  ancestors  are  invited  to  the  family  feast, 
so  the  Igorot  does  not  believe  that  the  a-ni'-to  ceases,  as  an  a-ni'-to,  in 
what  would  be  the  lifetime  of  a  person. 

When  an  a-ni'-to  dies  or  changes  its  form  it  may  become  a  snake — and 
the  Igorot  never  kills  a  snake,  except  it  bothers  about  his  dwelling;  or 
it  may  become  a  rock — there  is  one  such  a-ni'-to  rock  on  the  moim- 
tain  horizon  north  of  Bontoc;  but  the  most  common  form  for  a  dead 
a-ni'-to  to  take  is  li'-fa,  the  phosphorescent  glow  in  the  dead  wood  of 
the  mountains.  Why  or  how  these  various  changes  occur  the  Igorot  does 
not  understand. 

In  many  respects  the  dreamer  has  seen  the  a-ni'to  world  in  great 
detail.  He  has  seen  that  a-ni'-to  are  rich  or  poor,  old  or  young,  as  were 
the  persons  at  death,  and  yet  there  is  progression,  such  as  birth,  mar- 
riage, old  age,  and  death.  Each  man  seems  to  know  in  what  part  of  the 
mountains  his  a-ni'-to  will  dwell,  because  some  one  of  his  ancestors  is 
known  to  inhabit  a  particular  place,  and  where  one  ancestor  is  there  the 
children  go  to  be  with  him.  This  does  not  refer  to  desirability  of  loca- 
tion, but  simply  to  physical  location— as  in  the  mountain  north  of 
Bontoc,  or  in  one^to  the  east  or  south. 

As  was  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  with  the  one  exception  of  tooth- 
ache, all  injuries,  diseases,  and  deaths  are  caused  directly  by  a-ni'-to.  ^^ 
In  certain  ceremonies  the  ancestral  a-ni'-to  are  urged  to  care  for  living 
descendants,  to  protect  them  from  a-ni'-to  that  seek  to  harm — and 
children  are  named  after  their  dead  ancestors,  so  they  may  be  known 
and  receive  protection.  In  the  pueblo,  the  sementeras,  and  the  moun-  • 
tains  one  knows  he  is  always  surrounded  by  a-ni'-to.  They  are  ever 
ready  to  trip  one  up,  to  push  him  off  the  high  stone  sementera  dikes. 
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or  to  visit  him  with  disease.  When  one  walks  alone  in  the  mountain 
trail  he  is  olten  aware  that  an  a-ni'-to  walks  close  beside  him;  he  feels 
his  hair  creeping  on  his  scalp,  he  says,  and  thus  he  knows  of  the  a-ni'-to's 
presence.  The  Igorot  has  a  particular  kind  of  spear,  the  sinalawitan, 
having  two  or  more  pairs  of  barbs,  of  which  the  a-ni'-to  is  afraid;  so 
when  a  man  goes  alone  in  the  mountains  with  the  sinalawitan  he  is 
safer  from  a-ni'-to  than  he  is  with  any  other  spear. 

The  Igorot  does  not  say  that  the  entire  spirit  world,  except  his  rela- 
tives, is  against  him,  and  he  does  not  blame  the  spirits  for  the  evils  they 
inflict  on  him— it  is  the  way  things  are — but  he  acts  as  though  all  are 
his  enemies,  and  he  often  entreats  them  to  visit  their  destruction  on 
other  pueblos.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  one  feast  is  held  daily  in  Bontoe 
by  some  family  to  appease  or  win  the  good  will  of  some  a-ni'-to. 

At  death  the  spirit  of  a  beheaded  person,  the  pin-teng',  goes  above  to 
chayya,  the  sky.  The  old  men  are  very  emphatic  in  this  belief.  They 
always  point  to  the  surrounding  mountains  as  the  home  of  the  a-ni'-to, 
but  straight  above  to  chayya,  the  sky,  as  the  home  of  the  spirit  of  the 
beheaded.  The  old  men  say  the  pin-tSng'  has  a  head  of  flames.  There 
in  the  sky  the  pin-teng'  repeat  the  life  of  those  living  in  the  pueblo. 
They  till  the  soil  and  they  marry,  but  the  society  is  exclusive — there  are 
none  there  except  those  who  lost  their  heads  to  the  enemy. 

The  pin-teng'  is  responsible  for  the  death  of  every  person  who  loses 
his  head.  He  puts  murder  in  the  minds  of  all  men  who  are  to  be  success- 
ful in  taking  heads.  He  also  sees  the  outrages  of  warfare,  and  visits 
vengeance  on  those  who  kill  babes  and  small  children. 

In  his  relations  with  the  unseen  spirit  world  the  Igorot  has  certain 
visible,  material  friends  that  assist  him  by  warnings  of  good  and  evil. 
When  a  chicken  is  killed  its  gall  is  examined,  and,  if  found  to  be  dark 
colored,  all  is  well;  if  it  ia  light,  he  is  warned  of  some  pending  evil  in 
spirit  form.  Snakes,  rats,  crows,  falling  stones,  crumbling  earth,  and 
the  small  reddish-brown  omen  bird,  i'-chu,  all  warn  the  Igorot  of  pond- 
ing evil. 

EXORCIST 

Since  the  anito  is  the  cause  of  all  bodily  afflictions  the  chief  function 
of  the  person  who  battles  for  the  health  of  the  afflicted  is  that  of  the 
exorcist,  rather  than   that  of  the  therapeutist. 

Many  old  men  and  women,  knovm  as  "in-sflp-3.k',"  are  considered 
more  or  less  successful  in  urging  the  offending  anito  to  leave  the  sick. 
Their  formula  is  simple.  They  place  themselves  near  the  afflicted  part, 
usually  with  the  hand  stroking  it,  or  at  least  touching  it,  and  say,  "Anito, 
who  makes  this  person  sick,  go  away."  This  they  repeat  over  and  over 
again,  mumbling  low,  and  frequently  exhaling  the  breath  to  assist  the 
departure  of  the  anito— just  as,  they  say,  one  blows  away  the  dust;  but 
the  exhalation  is  an  open-mouthed  outbreathing,  and  not  a  forceful 
blowing.    One  of  our  house  boys  came  home  from  a  trip  to  a  neighboring 
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pueblo  with  a  bad  stoae  bruise  for  which  an  anito  was  responsible.  For 
four  days  he  faithfully  submitted  to  flaxseed  poultices,  but  on  the  iiftti 
day  we  found  a  woman  in-sup-ak'  at  her  professional  task  in  the 
kitchen.  She  held  the  sore  foot  in  her  lap,  and  stroked  it;  she  mur- 
mured to  the  anito  to  go  away;  she  bent  low  over  the  loot,  and  about  a 
dozen  times  she  well  feigned  vomiting,  and  each  time  she  spat  out  a 
large  amount  of  saliva.  At  no  time  could  purposeful  exhalations  be 
detected,  and  no  explanation  of  her  feigned  vomiting  could  be  gained. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  when  she  bent  over  the  foot  she  was  supposed 
to  be  inhaling  or  swallowing  the  anito  which  she  later  sought  to  cast 
from  her.  In  half  an  hour  she  succeeded  in  "removing"  the  olfender, 
but  the  foot  was  "sick"  for  lour  days  longer,  or  until  the  deep-seated 
bruise  discharged  through  a  scalpel  opening.  The  woman  unquestion- 
ably succeeded  in  relieving  the  boy's  mind. 

When  a  person  is  ill  at  his  home  he  sends  for  an  in-sflp-ak',  who 
receives  for  a  professional  visit  two  manojos  of  palay,  or  two-fifths  of  a 
laborer's  daily  wage.  In-sup-ak'  are  not  appointed  or  otherwise  created 
by  the  people,  as  are  most  of  the  public  servants.  They  are  notified  in 
a  dream  that  they  are  to  be  in-sup-alt'. 

As  compared  with  the  medicine  man  of  some  primitive  peoples  the 
in-sup-ak'  is  a  beneficial  force  to  the  sick.  The  methods  are  all  quiet  and 
gentle;  there  is  none  of  the  hubbub  or  noise  found  in  the  Indian  lodge — 
the  body  is  not  exhausted,  the  mind  distracted,  or  the  nerves  racked. 
In  a  positive  way  the  sufferer's  mind  receives  comfort  and  relief  when 
the  anito  is  "removed,"  and  in  most  cases  probably  temporary,  often 
permanent,  physical  relief  results  from  the  stroking  and  rubbing. 

The  man  or  woman  of  each  household  acts  as  mediator  between  any 
sick  member  of  the  family  and  the  offending  anito.  There  are  several 
of  these  household  ceremonials  performed  to  benefit  the  afflicted. 

If  one  was  taken  ill  or  was  injured  at  any  particular  place  in  the 
mountains  near  the  pueblo,  the  one  in  charge  of  the  ceremony  goes  to 
that  place  with  a  live  chicken  in  a  basket,  a  small  amount  of  basi  (a 
native  fermented  drink),  and  usually  a  little  rice,  and,  pointing  with 
a  stick  in  various  directions,  says  the  Wa-chao'-wad  or  Ay'-ug  si  a-fi'-ik 
ceremony — the  ceremony  of  calling  the  soul.    It  is  as  follows : 

"A-li-ka'  ab  a-fi'-ik  Ba-long'-long  en-ta-ko'  is  a'-fong  sang'-fu."  The 
translation  is:  "Come,  soul  of  Ba-long'-long;  come  with  us  to  the  house 
to  feast."  The  belief  is  that  the  person's  spirit  is  being  enticed  and 
drawn  away  by  an  anito.  If  it  m  not  called  hack  shortly,  it  will  depart 
permanently. 

The  following  ceremony,  called  "ka-tao',"  is  said  near  the  river,  as 
the  other  is  in  the  mountains: 

"A-li-ka'  ta-en-ta-ko  is  a'-fong  ta-ko'  lay  la-ting'*  is'-na,"  Freely 
translated  this  is:  "Come,  come  with  us  into  the  house,  because  it  is 
cold  here." 
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A  common  sight  in  the  Igorot  pueblo  or  in  the  trails  leading  out  is  a 
man  or  woman,  more  frequently  the  latter,  carrying  the  small  ^  chicken 
basket,  the  tube  of  baei,  and  the  short  stick,  going  to  the  rivei  or  the 
mountains  to  perform  this  ceremony  for  the  sick.  \ 

After  either  of  these  ceremonies  the  person  returns  to  tlie  dwelling, 
kills,  cooks,  and,  with  other  members  of  the  family,  eats  the  chiclce)^. 

For  those  very  ill  and  apparently  about  to  die  there  is  another  Cere- 
mony, called  "a'-fat,"  and  it  never  fails  in  its  object,  they  affirm — the 
afSieted  always  recovers.  Property  equal  to  a  full  year's  wages  is  taken 
outside  the  pueblo  to  the  spot  where  the  affliction  was  received,  if  it  is 
known,  and  the  departing  soul  is  invited  to  return  in  exchange  for  the 
articles  displayed.  They  take  a  large  hog  wliich  is  killed  where  the 
ceremony  is  performed ;  they  take  also  a  large  blue-figured  blanket — ^the 
finest  blanket  that  conies  to  the  pueblo — a  battle-ax  and  spear,  a  large 
pot  of  "preserved"  meat,  the  mnch-prized  woman's  bustle-like  girdle, 
and,  last,  a  live  chicken.  When  the  hog  is  killed  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  ceremony  says:  "Come  back,  soul  of  the  afBicted,  in  trade  for 
these  things." 

All  then  return  to  the  sick  person's  dwelling,  taking  with  them  the 
possessions  just  offered  to  the  soul.  At  the  house  they  cook  the  hog,  and 
al!  eat  of  it;  as  those  who  assisted  in  the  ceremony  go  to  their  own 
dwellings  they  carry  each  a  dish  of  the  cooked  pork. 

The  next  day,  since  the  afflicted  person  does  not  die,  they  have  another 
ceremony,  called  "mang-mang,"  in  the  house  of  the  sick,  A  chicken  is 
killed,  and  the  following  ceremonial  is  spoken  from  the  center  of  the 
house : 

"The  sick  person  is  now  well.  May  the  food  become  abundant;  may 
the  chickens,  pigs,  and  rice  fruit  heads  be  large.  Bring  the  battle-ax  to 
guard  the  door.  Bring  the  winnowing  tray  to  serve  the  food;  and  bring 
the  wisp  of  palay  straw  to  sweep  away  the  many  words  spoken  near  us." 

For  certain  sick  persons  no  ceremony  is  given  for  recovery.  They  are 
those  who  are  stricken  with  death,  and  the  Igorot  claims  to  know  a  fatal 
affliction  when  it  comes. 

LUMAWIG,  THE  SUPREME  BEING 

The  Igorot  has  personified  the  forces  of  nature.  The  personification 
has  become  a  single  person,  and  to-day  this  person  is  one  god,  Lu-ma'- 
wig.  Over  all,  and  eternal,  so  far  as  the  Igorot  understands,  is  Lu-ma'- 
wig— Lu-ma'-wig,  who  had  a  part  in  the  beginning  of  all  things;  who 
came  as  a  man  to  help  the  survivors  and  perpetuators  of  Bontoc;  who 
later  came  as  a  man  to  teach  the  people  whom  he  had  befriended,  and 
who  still  lives  to  care  for  them.  Lu-ma'-wig  is  the  greatest  of  spirits, 
dwelling  above  in  chayya,  the  sky.  All  prayers  for  fruitage  and 
increase — of  men,  of  animals,  and  of  crops — all  prayers  for  deliverance 
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from  the  fierce  forces  of  the  physical  world  arc  made  to  him ;  and  once 
eacii  month  the  pa'-tay  ceremony,  entreating  Lu-ma'-wig  for  fruitage 
and  health,  is  performed  for  the  pueblo  group  by  an  hereditary  class 
of  men  called  "pa'-tay— a  priesthood  in  process  of  development. 
Throughout  the  Bontoc  culture  area  Lu-ma'-wig,  otherwise  known 
but  leas  frequently  spoken  of  as  Fu'-ni  and  Kam-bun'-yan,  is  the 
supreme  being.  Seheerer  says  the  Benguet  Igorot  call  their  "god" 
Ka-bu-ni'-an — the  same  road  as  Kam-bun'-yan. 

In  the  beginning  of  all  things  Lu-ma'-wTg  had  a  part.  The  Igorot 
does  not  know  how  or  why  it  is  so,  but  he  says  that  Lu-ma'-wig  gave 
the  earth  with  all  its  characteristics,  the  water  in  its  various  mani- 
festationSj  tlie  people,  all  animals,  and  all  vegetation.  To-day  he  is 
the  force  in  all  these  things,  as  he  always  has  been. 

Once,  in  the  early  days,  the  lower  lands  about  Bontoc  were  covered 
with  water.  Lu-ma'-wig  saw  two  young  people  on  top  of  Mount  Po'- 
kia,  north  of  Bontoc.  They  were  Fa-tang'-a  and  his  sister  Fu'-kan. 
They  were  without  fire,  as  all  the  fires  of  Bontoc  were  put  out  by  the 
watci'.  Lu-ma'-wig  told  them  to  wait  while  he  went  quickly  to  Mount 
Ka-io-wi'-tan.  tiouth  of  Bontoc,  for  (ire.  When  he  returned  Fu'-kan 
was  heavy  with  child.  Lu-ma'-wig  left  them,  going  above  as  a  bird 
flies.  Soon  the  child  was  born,  the  water  subsided  in  Bontoc  pueblo, 
and  Fa-tang'-a  with  his  sister  and  her  babe  returned  to  the  pueblo. 
Children  came  to  the  household  rapidly  and  in  great  numbers.  Gene- 
ration followed  generation,  and  the  people  increased  wonderfully. 

After  a  time  Lu-ma'-wTg  decided  to  come  to  help  and  teach  the 
Igorot.  He  first  stopped  on  Ka-lo-wi'-tan  Mountain,  and  from  there 
looked  over  the  young  women  of  Sabangan,  searching  for  a  desirable 
wife,  but  he  was  not  pleased  with  the  girls  of  Sabangan  because  they 
had  short  hair.  He  next  visited  Alap,  but  the  young  women  of  that 
pueblo  were  sickly;  so  he  came  on  to  Tulubin.  There  the  marriage- 
able girls  were  aflieted  with  goiter.  He  next  stopped  at  Bontoc,  where 
he  saw  two  young  women,  sisters,  in  a  garden.  Lu-ma'-wig  came  to 
them  and  sat  down.  Presently  he  asked  why  they  did  not  go  to  the 
house.  They  answered  that  they  must  work;  tliey  were  gathering  beans. 
Lu-ma'-wIg  was  pleased  with  this,  so  he  picked  one  bean  of  each 
variety,  tossed  them  into  the  baskets— when  presently  the  baskets  were 
filled  to  the  rim.  He  married  Fu'-kan„the  younger  of  the  two  indus- 
trious sisters,  and  namesake  of  the  mother  of  the  people  of  Bontoc. 

After  marriage  he  lived  at  Chao'-wi,  in  the  present  ato  of  Sigichan, 
near  the  center  of  Bontoc  pueblo.  The  large,  flat  stones  which  were  once 
part  of  Lu-ma'-wig's  dwelling  are  still  lying  in  position,  and  are  shown 
in  Pi.  CLIII. 

Lu-ma'-wig  at  times  exhibited  his  marvelous  powers.  They  say  he 
could  take  a  small  chicken,  feed  it  a  few  grains  of  rice,  and  in  an 
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hour  it  would  be  full  grown.  He  could  fill  a  basket  with  rice  in  a 
very  few  moments,  simply  by  putting  in  a  handful  of  kernels.  He 
could  cut  a  stick  of  wood  in  the  mountains,  and  with  one  hand  toss 
it  to  his  dwelling  in  the  pueblo.  Once  when  out  in  I-shil'  Mountains 
northeast  of  Bontoc,  Fa-tang'-a,  the  brother-in-law  of  Lu-ma'-wig,  said  to 
him,  "Oh,  you  of  no  value !  Here  we  are  without  water  to  drink.  Why 
do  you  not  give  us  water?"  Ln-ma'-wig  said  nothing,  but  he  turned 
and  thrust  his  spear  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  As  he  withdrew  the 
weapon  a  small  stream  of  water  issued  from  the  opening.  Fa-tang'-a 
started  to  drink,  hut  Lu-ma'-wig  said,  "Wait;  the  others  first;  you 
last."  When  it  came  Fa-tang'-a's  turn  to  drinlc,  Lu-ma'-wig  put  his 
hand  on  him  as  he  drank  and  pushed  him  solidly  into  the  mountain. 
He  became  a  rock,  and  the  water  passed  through  him.  Several  of  the 
old  men  of  Bontoc  have  seen  this  rock,  now  broken  by  others  fallen 
on  it  from  above,  but  the  stream  of  water  still  fiows  on  the  thirsty 
mountain. 

In  an  isolated  garden,  called  "fll-lang',"  now  in  ato  Chakong, 
Lu-ma'-wig  taught  Bontoc  how  best  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  garner 
Iier  various  agricultural  products.  Fil-lang'  to-day  is  a  unique  little 
sementera.  It  is  the  only  garden  spot  within  the  pueblo  containing 
water.  The  pueblo  is  so  situated  that  irrigating  water  can  not  be  run 
into  it,  but  throughout  the  dry  season  of  1903— the  dryest  for  years 
in  Bontoc — there  was  water  in  at  least  a  fourth  of  this  little  garden. 
There  is  evidently  a  very  small  but  perpetual  spring  within  the  plat. 
Taro  now  occupies  the  garden  and  is  weeded  and  gathered  by  Na-wit', 
an  old  man  chosen  by  the  old  men  of  the  pueblo  for  this  office.  Na-wif 
maintains  and  the  Igorot  believe  that  the  vegetable  springs  up  without 
planting.  As  the  watering  of  fiUang'  is  through  the  special  dispen- 
sation of  Lu-ma'-wig,  so  the  taro  left  by  him  in  his  garden  school 
received  from  him  a  peculiar  lease  of  life — it  is  perpetual.  The  people 
claim  that  ail  other  taro  beds  must  be  planted  annually. 

Lu-ma'-wig  showed  the  people  how  to  build  the  fawi  and  pabafunan, 
and  with  his  help  those  of  Lowingan  and  Sipaat  were  constructed. 
He  also  told  them  their  purposes  and  uses.  He  gave  the  people  names 
for  many  of  the  things  about  them;  he  also  gave  the  pueblo  its  name. 

He  gave  them  advice  regarding  conduct— a  crude  code  of  ethics. 
He  told  them  not  to  lie,  because  good  men  do  not  care  to  associate 
with  liars.  He  said  they  should  not  steal,  but  all  people  should  take 
care  to  live  good  and  honest  lives.  A  man  should  have  only  one  wife; 
if  he  had  more,  his  life  would  soon  be  required  of  him.  The  home 
should  he  kept  pure;  the  adulterer  should  not  violate  it;  all  should  be 
as  brothers. 

As  has  been  previously  said,  the  people  of  Bontoc  claim  that  they  did 
not  go  to  war  or  kill  before  Lu-ma'-wig  came. 
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They  say  do  Igorot  ever  divorced  a  wife  who  bore  him  a  child,  jet 
they  accuse  Lii-ma'-wig  of  such  conduct,  hut  apparently  seek  to  excuse 
the  act  by  saying  that  at  the  time  he  was  partially  insane.  Fu'-kan, 
Lu-ma'-wig's  wife,  bore  him  several  children.  One  day  she  spoke  very 
disrespectfully  to  him.  This  change  of  attitude  on  her  part  somewhat 
unbalanced  him,  and  he  put  her  with  two  of  her  little  boys  in  a  large 
coffin,  and  set  them  afloat  on  the  river.  He  securely  fastened  the 
cover  of  the  coffin,  and  on  either  end  tied  a  dog  and  a  cock.  The  coffin 
floated  downstream  unobserved  as  far  as  Tinglayan.  There  the  bark- 
ing of  the  dog  and  the  crowing  of  the  cock  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  man  who  rushed  out  into  the  river  with  his  ax  to  secure  such  a  fine 
lot  of  pitch-pine  wood.  When  he  struck  his  ax  in  the  wood  a  voice 
called  from  within,  "Don't  do  that ;  I  am  here."  Then  the  man  opened 
the  coffin  and  saw  the  woman  and  children.  The  man  said  his  wife 
was  dead,  and  the  woman  asked  whether  he  wanted  her  for  a  wife. 
He  said  he  did,  so  she  became  his  wife. 

After  a  time  the  children  wanted  to  return  to  Bontoc  to  see  their 
father.  Before  they  started  their  mother  instructed  them  to  follow 
the  main  river,  but  when  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  tributary 
stream  they  became  confused,  and  followed  the  river  leading  them  to 
Kanyn.  There  they  asked  for  their  father,  but  the  people  killed  them 
and  cut  them  up.  Presently  they  were  ali*e  again,  and  larger  than 
before.  They  killed  them  again  and  again.  After  they  had  come  to 
life  seven  times  they  were  full-grown  men;  but  the  eighth  time  Kanyu 
killed  them  they  remained  dead.  Bontoc  went  for  their  bodies,  and 
told  Kanyu  that,  because  they  killed  the  children  of  Lu-ma'-wig,  their 
children  would  always  be  dying — and  to-day  Bontoc  points  to  the 
fewness  of  the  houses  which  make  up  Kanyu.  The  bodies  were  buried 
close  to  Bontoc  on  the  west  and  northwest;  scarcely  were  they  interred 
when  trees  began  to  grow  upon  and  about  the  graves — they  were 
the  transformed  bodies  of  Lu-ma'-wig's  children.  The  Igorot  never 
cut  trees  in  the  two  small  groves  nearby  the  pueblo,  but  once  a  year 
they  gather  the  fallen  branches.  They  say  that  a  Spaniard  once  started 
to  cut  one  of  the  trees,  but  he  had  struck  only  a  few  iflows  when  he  was 
suddenly  taken  sick.  His  bowels  bloated  and  swelled  and  he  died  in 
a  few  minutes. 

These  two  groves  arc  called  "Pa-pa-tay"'  and  "Pa-pa-tay'  ad  So-kok'," 
the  latter  one  shown  in  PI.  CLIV.  Each  is  said  to  be  a  man,  but 
among  some  of  the  old  men  the  one  farthest  to  the  north  is  now 
said  to  be  a  woman.  The  reason  they  assign  for  now  calling  one  a 
woman  is  because  it  is  situated  lower  down  on  the  mountain  than  the 
other.  They  are  held  sacred,  and  the  monthly  religious  ceremonial  of 
patay  is  observed  beneath  their  trees. 
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It  seems  that  Lu-ma'-wlg  soon  became  irritated  and  jealous,  because 
Fu'-kan  was  the  wife  of  another  man,  and  he  sent  word  forbidding 
her  to  leave  her  house.  About  this  time  the  warriors  of  Tinglayan 
returned  from  a  head-hunting  expedition.  When  Fu'-kan  heard  their 
gonge  and  knew  all  the  pueblo  was  dancing,  she  danced  alone  in  the 
house.  Soon  ,thos6  outside  felt  the  ground  trembling.  They  looked 
and  saw  that  the  house  where  Fu'-kan  lived  was  trembling  and  swaying. 
The  women  hastened  to  unfortunate  Fu'-kan  and  brought  her  out  of 
the  house.  However,  in  coming  out  she  had  disobeyed  Lu-ma'-wig, 
and  shortly  she  died. 

Lu-ma'-wig's  work  was  ended.  He  took  three  of  his  children  with 
him  to  Mount  Po'-kis,  on  the  northern  horizon  of  Bontoe,  and  from 
there  the  four  passed  above  into  the  sky  as  birds  fly.  His  two  other 
children  wished  to  accompany  him,  but  he  denied  them  the  request; 
and  so  they  left  Bontoe  and  journeyed  westward  to  I^oko  (Ilokos 
Provinces)  because,  they  said,  if  they  remained,  they  would  die.  What 
became  of  these  two  children  is  not  known;  neither  is  it  known  whether 
those  who  went  above  are  alive  now;  but  Lu-ma'-wig  is  still  alive  in 
the  sky  and  is  still  the  friendly  god  of  the  Igorot,  and  is  the  force 
in  all  the  things  with  which  he  originally  had  to  do. 

Throughout  the  Bontoe  culture  area  Lu-ma'-wig  is  the  one  and  only 
god  of  the  people.  Many  said  that  he  lived  in  Bontoe,  and,  so  far  as 
known,  they  hold  the  main  facts  of  the  belief  in  him  substantially  as 
do  the  people  of  his  own  pueblo. 

■■CHANGERS"  IN  RELIGION 

In  the  western  pueblos  of  Alap,  Balili,  Genugan,  Takohg,  and  Sagada 
there  has  been  spreading  for  the  past  two  years  a  changing  faith. 
The  people  allying  themselves  with  the  new  faith  call  themselves 
"Su-pa-la'-do,"  and  those  who  speak  Spanish  say  they  are  "guardia  de 
honor." 

The  Su-pa-la'-do  continue  to  eat  meat,  but  wash  and  cleanse  it 
thoroughly  before  cooking.  They  are  said  also  not  to  hold  any  of  the 
ceremonials  associated  with  the  old  faith.  They  keep  a  white  flag  flying 
from  a  pole  near  their  dwelling,  or  at  least  one  such  flag  in  the  section 
of  the  pueblo  in  which  they  reside.  They  also  believe  that  Lu-ma'-wig 
will  return  to  them  in  the  near  future. 

A  Tingiiian  man  of  the  pueblo  of  Pay-yao',  Lepanfo,  a  short  journey 
from  Agawa,  in  Bontoe,  is  said  to  be  the  leading  spirit  in  this  faith  of 
the  "guardia  de  honor."  It  is  believed  to  be  a  movement  taking  its  rise 
from  the  restless  Eoman  Catholic  Ilokano  of  the  coast. 

In  Bontoe  pueblo  the  thought  of  the  return  of  Lu-ma'-wig  is  laughed 
at.  The  people  say  that  if  Lu-ma'-wig  was  to  return  they  would  know  of 
it.     However,  two  families  in  Bontoe,  one  that  of  Finumti,  the  tattooer. 
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and  the  other  that  of  Kayjad,  a  neighbor  of  Finumti,  have  a  touch  of  a 
changing  faith.    They  are  known  in  Bontoc  as  0-lot'. 

I  was  not  able  to  trace  any  connection  between  tlie  0-iot'  and  the 
Su-pa-la'-do,  though  I  presume  there  is  some  connection;  but  1  learned 
of  the  0-lot'  only  during  the  last  few  days  of  my  stay  in  Bontoc.  The 
0-lot'  are  said  not  to  eat  meat,  not  to  kill  chickens,  not  to  smoke,  and 
not  to  perform  any  of  the  old  ceremonies.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
they  or  in  fact  the  Su-pa-la'-do  neglect  all  cereraonials,  because  such  a 
turning  from  a  direct,  positive,  and  very  active  religious  life  to  one  of 
total  neglect  of  the  old  religious  ceremonials  would  seem  to  be  impossible 
for  an  otherwise  normal  Igorot. 

PRIESTHOOD 

That  the  belief  in  spirits  is  the  basis  of  Igorot  religion  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  each  person  or  each  household  has  the  necessary  power  and 
knowledge  to  intercede  with  the  anito.  IJo  class  of  persons  has  been 
differentiated  for  this  function,  excepting  the  limited  one  of  the  dream- 
appointed  iusupak  or  anito  exorcists. 

That  belief  in  a  supreme  being  is  a  later  development  than  the  belief 
in  spirits  is  clear  when  the  fact  is  known  that  a  differentiated  class  of 
persons  has  arisen  whose  duty  it  is  to  intercede  wit]i  Lumawig  for  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

This  religious  intercessor  has  few  of  the  earmarks  of  a  priest.  He 
teaches  no  morals  or  ethics,  no  idea  of  future  rewards  or  punishments, 
and  he  is  not  an  idle,  nonproductive  member  of  the  group.  He  usually 
receives  for  the  consumption  of  his  family  the  food  employed  in  the 
ceremonies  to  Lumawig,  but  this  would  not  sustain  the  family  one 
week  in  the  fifty-two.  The  term  "priesthood"  is  applied  to  these  people 
for  lack  of  a  better  one,  and  because  its  use  is  sufficiently  accurate  to 
serve  the  present  purpose. 

There  are  three  classes  of  personi!  nho  stand  between  the  people  and 
Lumawig,  and  to-day  al!  hold  an  hereditary  office.  The  first  class  is 
called  "Wa-kii',"  of  which  there  are  three  men,  namely,  Fug-ku-so',  of 
ato  Somowan,  Fang-n-wa',  of  ato  Lowingan,  and  Cho-lfig',  of  ato 
Sigichan.  The  function  of  these  men  is  to  decide  and  announce  the 
time  of  all  rest  days  and  ceremonials  for  the  pueblo.  These  Wa-kii' 
inform  the  old  men  of  each  ato,  and  they  in  turn  announce  the  days 
to  the  ato.  The  small  boys,  however,  are  the  true  "criers."  Tliey 
make  more  noise  in  the  evening  before  the  rest  day,  crying  "T5ng-ao' ! 
whi!  tgng-ao'!"  ("Rest  day!  hurrah!  rest  day!"),  than  I  have  heard 
from  the  pueblo  at  any  other  time. 

The  title  of  the  second  class  of  intercessors  is  "Pa'-tay,"  of  whom 
there  are  two  in  Bontoc — Kad-lo'-san,  of  ato  Somowan,  and  Fi'-lug,  of 
ato  Longfoy. 
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The  Pa'-tay  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  titles  borne  by  all  the  inter- 
cesBors.  The  title  is  the  same  as  the  name  of  the  ceremony  or  one  of 
the  ceremonies  which  the  person  performs. 

Once  every  new  moon  each  Pa'-tay  performs  the  pa'-tay  ceremony  in 
the  sacred  grove  near  the  puehlo.  This  ceremony  is  for  the  general 
well-being  of  the  pueblo. 

The  third  class  of  intercessors  has  duties  of  a  two-fold  nature.  One 
is  to  allay  the  rain  and  wind  storms,  called  "baguios,"  and  to  drive 
away  the  cold;  and  the  other  is  to  petition  for  conditions  favorable  to 
crops.  There  are  seven  of  these  men,  and  each  has  a  distinct  title. 
All  are  apparently  of  equal  importance  to  the  group. 

Le-yod',  of  ato  Lowingan,  whose  title  is  "Ka-lob',"  has  charge  of  the 
ka-lob'  ceremony  held  once  or  twice  each  year  to  allay  the  baguios. 
Ang'-way,  of  ato  Somowan,  whose  title  is  "Chi-nam'-wi,"  presides  over 
the  chi-nam'-wi  ceremony  to  drive  away  the  cold  and  fog.  This 
ceremony  usually  occurs  once  or  twice  each  year  in  January,  February, 
or  March,  He  also  serves  once  each  year  in  the  fa-kfl'  ceremony  for 
rain.  Cham-lang'-an,  of  ato  Filig,  has  the  title  "Po-chang',"  and  he 
has  one  annual  ceremony  for  large  palay,  A  fifth  intercessor  is  Som-kad', 
of  ato  Sipaat;  hie  title  is  "Su'-wat,"  He  performs  two  ceremonies 
annually — one,  the  su'-wat,  for  palay  fruitage,  and  the  other  a  fa-kil' 
for  rains.  Ong-i-ynd',  of  ato  Patayyan,  is  known  by  the  title  of 
"Ke'-eng."  He  has  two  ceremonies  annually,  one  ke'-eng  and  the 
other  tot-o-Iod';  both  are  to  drive  the  birds  and  rats  from  the  fruiting 
palay.  8om-kad',  of  ato  Sigichan,  with  the  title  "0-ki-ad',"  has  charge 
of  three  ceremonies  annually.  One  is  o-ki-ad',  for  the  growth  of  beans; 
another  is  los-kod',  for  abundant  camotes,  and  the  third  is  fa-kil',  the 
ceremony  for  rain.  There  are  four  annual  fa-kfl'  ceremonies,  and 
each  is  performed  by  a  different  person. 

SACRED  DAYS 

Teng-ao'  is  the  sacred  day,  the  rest  day,  of  Bontoe.  It  occurs  on  an 
average  of  about  every  ten  days  throughout  the  year,  though  there 
appears  to  be  no  definite  regularity  in  its  occurrence.  The  old  men 
of  the  two  ato  of  Lowingan  and  Sipaat  determine  when  t6ng-ao'  shall 
occur,  and  it  is  a  day  observed  by  the  entire  pueblo. 

The  day  is  publicly  announced  in  the  pueblo  the  preceding  evening. 
If  a  person  goes  to  labor  in  the  fields  on  a  sacred  day — not  having 
heard  the  announcement,  or  in  disregard  of  it — he  is  fined  for  "break- 
ing the  Sabbath."  The  old  men  of  each  ato  discover  those  who  have 
disobeyed  the  pueblo  law  by  working  in  the  field,  and  they  announce 
the  names  to  the  old  men  of  Lowingan  and  Sipaat,  who  promptly  take 
from  the  lawbreaker  firewood  or  rice  or  a  small  chicken  to  the  value  of 
about  10  cents,  or  the  wage  of  two  days.     March  3,  1903,  was  teng-ao' 
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in  Bontoc,  and  I  saw  ten  persons  fined  for  working.  The  imes  are 
expended  in  buying  chickens  and  pigs  for  the  pa'-tay  ceremonies  of  the 
pueblo.  * 

CEREMONIALS 

A  residence  of  five  months  among  a  primitive  people  about  whom  no 
scientific  knowledge  existed  previously  is  evidently  so  scant  for  a  study 
of  ceremonial  life  that  no  explanation  should  be  necessary  here.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  say  that  no  claim  is  made  that  the  following  short 
presentation  is  complete — in  fact,  I  know  of  several  ceremonies  by 
name  ahout  which  I  can  not  speak  at  all  with  certainty.  Time  was 
also  insufficient  to  get  accurate  translations  of  all  ceremonial  utterances 
which  are  here  presented. 

There  is  great  absence  of  formalism  in  uttering  ceremonies,  searcely 
two  persons  speak  exactly  the  same  words,  though  I  believe  the  purport 
of  each  ceremony,  as  uttered  by  two  people,  to  be  the  same.  This 
looseness  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  absence  of  a  developed  cult  having 
the  ceremonies  in  charge  from  generation  to  generation. 

CEREMONIES    CONNECTED   WITH   ASRICULTDRE 


This  ceremony  is  performed  at  the  close  of  the  period  Pa-chog',  the 
period  when  rice  seed  is  put  in  the  germinating  beds. 

It  is  claimed  there  is  no  special  oral  ceremony  for  Po-chang*. 
The  proceeding  is  as  follows:  On  the  first  day  after  the  completion 
of  the  period  Pa-chog'  the  regular  monthly  Pa'-tay  ceremony  is  held. 
On  the  second  day  the  men  of  ato  Sigiehan,  in  which  ato  Lumawig 
resided  when  he  lived  in  Bontoc,  prepare  a  bunch  of  runo  as  large  around 
as  a  man's  thigh.  They  call  this  the  "cha-nug',"  and  store  it  away 
in  the  afco  fawi,  and  outside  the  fawi  set  up  in  the  earth  twenty  or  more 
runo,  called  "pa-chi'-pad — the  pfld-i-piid'  of  the  harvest  field. 

The  bunch  of  runo  is  for  a  constant  reminder  to  Lumawig  to  make 
the  young  rice  stalks  grow  large.  The  pa-chi'-pad  are  to  prevent 
Igorot  from  other  pueblos  entering  the  fawi  and  thus  seeing  the 
efficacious  bundle  of  runo. 

During  the  ceremony  of  Lis-lis,  at  the  close  of  the  annual  harvest 
of  palay,  both  the  cha-nfig'  and  the  pa-chi'-pad  are  destroyed  by 
burning. 


On  February  10,  1903,  the  rice  having  been  practically  all  trans- 
planted in  Bontoc,  was  begun  the  first  of  a  five-day  general  ceremony 
for  abundant  and  good  fruitage  of  the  season's  palay.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  the  period  I-na-na'. 

The  ceremony  of  the  first  day  is  called  "Su-yak'."     Each  group  of 
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k  n — all  i       ndint    ot    ne       n  n         11  living  ascend- 

ants— k  lis  a  la  j,e  hog  anl  nak  f     t      11  s   ]       is  said  to  be 

passe  1  ^  tho  t  0  al    ere    o  v 

The  ceren  on  of  the  s  cond  dav  wa  a  double  on  The  first  was 
called  TVa  i  t  and  the  e  on  1  Mang  n  g  From  bout  9.30  until 
11  n  the  forenoon  a  \  rson  fron  each  fim  Ij— usually  a  woman — 
passed  lowly  up  th  teep  mo  nta  n  s  de  m  ned  atel>  est  of  Bontoc. 
Tl  e  ]  eople  v  nt  nglj  ind  g  oui  of  t  o  to  fo  r  following  trails 
t6  po  nts  on  th  n  ou  ta  n  e  cre?t  Pa  h  sv  o  nan  a  r  ed  a  small  earthen 
pot  n  wl  h  a  ■»  p  eco  of  po  k  o  red  *■  tl  I  ^  Each  also  carried 
a  clicken  n  n  open  worl  bask  t  wh  le  tuckel  nto  th  basket  was  a 
round  st  ek  abo  t  14  1  e  lon^,  ind  half  an  ncl  d  ameter.  Thia 
st  ck     lo  lo       s  kept    n  the  fa  n  ly  fron    g  nerat  on  to  generation. 

When  tlic  crest  of  the  mountain  was  reached,  each  person  in  turn 
voiced  an  invitation  to  her  departed  ancestors  to  come  to  the  Mang'-mang 
feast.  She  placed  her  olla  of  hasi  and  pork  over  a  tiny  fire,  kindled 
by  the  first  pilgrim  to  the  mountain  in  the  morning  and  fed  by  each 
arrival.  Then  she  took  the  chicken  from  her  basket  and  faced  the  west, 
pointing  before  her  .with  the  chicken  in  one  hand  and  the  lo'-lo  in  the 
other.  There  she  stood,  a  solitary  figure,  performing  her  sacred  mission 
alone.  Those  preceding  her  were  slowly  descending  the  hot  mountain 
side  in  groups  as  they  came;  those  to  follow  her  were  awaiting  their 
turn  at  a  distance  beneath  a  shady  tree.  The  fire  beside  her  sent  up 
its  thin  line  of  smoke,  bearing  through  the  quiet  air  the  fragrance  of 
the  basi. 

The  woman  invited  the  ancestral  anito  to  the  feast,  saying : 

"A-ni'-to  ad  Lo'-ko,  sn-ma-a-kay'-yo  ta-in-mang-mang'-ta-ko  ta-ka- 
ka'-nen  si  mu'-teg."  Then  she  faced  the  north  and  addressed  the  spirit 
of  her  ancestors  there:  "A-ni'-to  ad  La'-god,  su-ma-a-kaj'-yo  ta-in- 
mang-mang'-ta-ko  ta-ka-ka'-n^n  si  mu'-teg."  She  faced  the  cast,  gaz- 
ing over  the  forested  mountain  ranges,  and  called  to  the  spirts  of  the 
past  generation  there :  "A-ni'-to  ad  Ear'-lig  su-ma-a-kay'-yo  ta-in-mang- 
mang'-ta-ko  ta-ka-ka-nen  si  mu-teg." 

As  she  brought  her  sacred  objects  bade  down  the  mountain  another 
woman  stood  alone  by  the  little  fire  on  the  crest. 

The  returning  pilgrim  now  puis  her  fowl  and  her  basi  olla  inside 
her  dwelling,  and  likely  sits  in  the  open  air  awaiting  her  husband  as  he 
prepares  the  feast.  Outside,  directly  in  front  of  his  door,  he  builds  a 
fire  and  sets  a  cooking  olla  over  it.  Then  he  takes  the  chicken  from  its 
basket,  and  at  his  hands  it  meets  a  slow  and  cruel  death.  It  is  held 
by  the  feet  and  the  hackle  feathers,  and  the  wings  unfold  and  droop 
spreading.  While  sitting  in  his  doorway  holding  the  fowl  in  this 
position  the  man  beats  the  thin-fleshed  bones  of  the  wings  with  a  short; 
heavy  stick  as  large  around  as  a  spear  handle.  The  fowl  cries  with 
each  of  the  first  dozen  blows  laid  on,  but  the  blows  continue  until 
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each  wing  has  received  fully  half  a  hundred.  The  injured  bird  is 
then  laid  on  its  back  on  a  stone,  while  ite  head  and  neck  stretch  out 
on  the  hard  surface.  Again  the  stick  falls,  cruelly,  regularly,  this 
time  on  the  neck.  Up  and  down  its  length  it  is  pummeled,  and  as 
many  as  a  hundred  blows  fall— fall  after  the  cries  cease,  after  the  eyes 
close  and  open  and  close  again  a  dozen  times,  and  after  the  bird  is  dead. 
The  head  receives  a  few  sharp  blows,  a  ]et  of  blood  spurts  out,  and 
the  ceremonial  killing  is  past.  The  man,  still  sitting  on  his  haunches, 
still  clasping  the  feet  of  the  pendent  bird,  moves  over  beside  his  fire, 
faces  his  dwelling,  and  voices  the  only  words  of  this  strangely  cruel 
scene.  His  eyes  are  open,  his  head  unbending,  and  he  gazes  before 
him  as  he  earnestly  asks  a  blessing  on  the  people,  their  pigs,  chickens, 
and  crops. 

The  old  men  say  it  is  bad  to  cut  off  a  chicken's  head — it  is  like  taking 
a  human  head,  and,  besides,  they  say  that  the  pummeling  makes  the 
flesh  on  the  bony  wings  and  neck  larger  and  more  abundant — so  all 
fowls  killed  are  beaten  to  death. 

After  the  oral  part  of  the  ceremony  the  fowl  is  held  in  the  flames 
till  all  its  feathers  are  burned  off.  It  is  cut  up  and  cooked  in  the 
olla  before  the  door  of  the  dwelling,  and  the  entire  family  eats  of  it. 

Each  family  has  the  Mang'-mang  ceremony,  and  so  also  has  each 
broken  household  if  it  possesses  a  sementera — though  a  lone  woman 
calls  in  a  man,  who  alone  may  perform  the  rite  connected  with  the 
ceremonial  killing,  and  who  must  cook  the  fowl.  A  lone  man  needs 
no  woman  assistant. 

Though  the  ancestral  anito  are  religiously  bidden  to  the  feast,  the 
people  eat  it  all,  no  part  being  sacrificed  for  these  invisible  guests. 
Even  the  small  olla  of  basi  is  drunk  by  the  man  at  the  beginning  of 
the  meal. 

The  rite  of  the  third  day  is  called  "Mang-a-pu'-i."  The  sementeias 
of  growing  palay  are  visited,  and  an  abundant  fruitage  asked  for. 
Early  in  the  morning  some  member  of  each  household  goes  to  the 
mountains  to  get  small  sprigs  of  a  plant  named  "pa-lo'-ki."  Even  as 
early  as  7.30  the  pa-lo'-ki  had  been  brought  to  many  of  the  houses, 
and  the  people  were  scattering  along  the  different  trails  leading  to 
the  most  distant  sementeras.  If  the  family  owned  many  scattered 
fields,  the  day  was  well  spent  before  all  were  visited. 

Men,  women,  and  boys  went  to  the  bright-green  fields  of  young 
palay,  each  carrying  the  basket  belonging  to  his  sex.  In  the  basket 
were  the  sprigs  of  pa-lo'-ki,  a  small  olla  of  water,  a  small  wooden  dish 
or  a  basket  of  cooked  rice,  and  a  bamboo  tube  of  basi  or  tapui.  Many 
persons  had  also  several  small  pieces  of  pork  and  a  chicken.  As  they 
passed  out  of  the  pueblo  each  carried  a  tightly  bound  club-like  torch  of 
burning  palay  straw;  this  would  smolder  slowly  for  hours. 
15223 14 
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Ou  thu  stone  dike  of  each  sementera  the  owner  paused  to  place  three 
small  stones  to  hold  the  olla.  The  bundle  of  smoldering  straw  was 
picked  open  till  the  hreeze  fanned  a  blaze;  dry  sticks  or  reeds  quickly 
made  a  small,  smoking  fire  under  the  oUa,  in  which  was  put  the  pork 
or  the  chicken,  if  food  was  to  be  eaten  there.  Frequently,  too,  if 
the  smoke  was  low,  a  piece  of  the  pork  was  put  on  a  stick  punched  into 
the  Boil  of  the  sementera  beside  the  fire  and  the  amoke  enwrapped  the 
meat  and  passed  on  over  the  growing  field. 

As  soon  as  all  was  arranged  at  the  fire  a  small  amount  of  baai  was 
poured  over  a  sprig  of  pa-lo'-ki  which  was  stuck  in  the  soil  of  the 
sementera,  or  one  or  two  sprigs  were  inserted,  drooping,  in  a  split  in  a 
tall,  green  runo,  and  this  was  pushed  into  the  soil.  While  the  person 
stood  beside  the  efficacious  pa-lo'-ki  an  invocation  was  voiced  to  Luma- 
wig  to  bless  the  crop. 

The  olla  and  piece  of  pork  were  at  once  put  in  the  basket,  and  the 
journey  conscientiously  continued  to  the  next  sementera.  Only  when 
food  was  eaten  at  the  sementera  was  the  halt  prolonged. 

A-sig-ka-cho'  is  the  name  of  the  function  of  the  fourth  day.  On 
that  day  each  household  owning  sementeras  has  a  fish  feast. 

At  that  season  of  the  year  (February),  while  the  water  is  low  in  the 
river,  only  the  very  small,  sluggish  fish,  called  "kaeho,"  ia  commonly 
caught  at  Bontoc.  Between  300  apd  300  pounds  of  those  fish,  only 
one  in  a  hundred  of  which  exceeded  3^  inches  in  length,  were  taken  from 
the  river  during  the  three  hours  in  the  afternooR  when  the  ceremonial 
fishing  was  in  progress. 

Two  large  scoops,  one  shown  in  PI.  XLIX,  were  used  to  catch  the 
fish.  They  were  a  quarter  of  a  m.ile  apart  in  the  river,  and  were 
operated  independently. 

At  the  house  the  fish  were  cooked  and  eaten  as  is  described  in  the 
section  on  "Meals  and  mealtime." 

When  this  fish  meal  was  past  the  last  observance  of  the  fourth  day 
of  the  Cha'-ka  ceremonial  was  ended. 

The  rite  of  the  last  day  is  called  "Pa'-tay."  It  is  observed  by  two 
old  Pa'-tay  priests.  Exactly  at  high  noon  Kad-lo'-san  left  his  ato 
carrying  a  chicken  and  a  smoldering  palay-straw  roll  in  his  hand,  and 
the  unique  basket,  tak-fa',  on  his  shoulder.  He  went  unaccompanied 
and  apparently  unnoticed  to  the  small  grove  of  trees,  called  "Pa-pa-tay' 
ad  So-kok'."  Under  the  trees  is  a  space  some  8  or  10  feet  across, 
paved  with  flat  rocks,  and  here  the  man  squatted  and  put  down  his 
basket.  From  it  he  took  a  two-quan-t  olla  containing  water,  a  small 
wooden  bowl  of  cooked  rice,  a  bottle  of  native  cane  sugar,  and  a 
head-ax.  He  next  kindled  a  blaze  under  the  olla  in  a  fireplace  of  three 
stones  already  set  up.  Then  followed  the  ceremonial  killing  of  the 
chicken,  as  described  in  the  Mang'-mang  rite  of  the  second  day.     With 
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the  scarcely  dead  fowl  held  before  him  th^  man  earnestly  addressed  a 
short  supplication  to  Lumawig. 

The  fowl  was  then  turned  over  and  around  in  the  flame  until  all 
its  feathers  were  burned  off.  Its  crop  was  torn  out  with  the  fingers. 
The  ax  was  struck  blade  up  solid  in  the  ground,  and  the  legs  of  the 
chicken  cut  off  from  the  body  by  drawing  them  over  the  sharp  ax 
blade,  and  they  were  put  at  once  into  the  pot.  An  incision  was  cut 
on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  the  body  torn  quickly  and  neatly  open, 
with  the  wings  still  attached  to  the  breast  part.  A  glad  exclamation 
broke  from  the  man  when  he  saw  that  the  gall  of  the  fowl  was  dark 
green.  The  intestines  were  then  removed,  ripped  into  a  long  string, 
and  laid  in  the  basket.  The  back  part  of  the  fowl,  with  liver,  heart, 
and  gizzard  attached,  went  into  the  now  boiling  pot,  and  the  breast 
section  followed  it  promptly.  Three  or  four  minutes  after  the  bowl 
of  rice  was  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  man,  and  the  breast 
part  of  the  chicken  laid  in  the  bowl  on  the  rice.  Then  followed  these 
words:  "N^ow  the  gall  is  good,  we  shall  live  in  the  pueblo  invulnerable 
to  disease," 

The  breast  was  again  put  in  the  pot,  and  as  the  basket  was  packed 
up  in  preparation  for  departure  the  anito  of  ancestors  were  invited  to 
a  feast  of  chicken  and  rice  in  order  that  the  ceremony  might  be 
blessed. 

At  the  completion  of  this  supplication  the  Pa'-tay  shouldered  hie 
basket  and  hastened  homeward  by  a  different  route  from  which  he  came. 

If  a  chicken  is  used  in  this  rite  it  is  cooked  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
priest  and  is  eaten  by  the  family.  If  a  pig  is  used  the  old  men  of 
the  priest's  ato  consume  it  with  him. 

The  performance  of  the  rite  of  this  last  day  is  a  critical  half  hour 
for  the  town.  If  the  gall  of  the  fowl  is  white  or  whitish  the  palay 
fruitage  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  failure.  The  crop  last  year  was 
such— a  whitish  gall  gave  the  warning.  If  a  crow  flies  cawing  over 
the  path  of  the  Pa'-tay  ae  he  returns  to  hie  dwelling,  or  if  the  dogs 
bark  at  him,  many  people  will  die  in  Bontoc.  Three  years  ago  a  man 
was  killed  by  a  falling  bowlder  shortly  after  noon  on  this  last  day's 
ceremonial— a  flying  crow  had  foretold  the  disaster.  If  an  eagle  flies 
over  the  path,  many  houses  will  burn.  Two  years  ago  an  eagle  warned 
the  people,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  fifty  or  more  houses  burned 
in  Bontoc  in  the  three  ato  of  Pokisan,  Luwakan,  and  TJngkan, 

Tf  none  of  these  calamities  are  foretold,  the  anito  enemies  of  Bontoc 
are  not  revengeful,  and  the  pueblo  rests  in  contentment. 


This  ceremony,  performed  by  Som-kad'  of  ato  Sipaat,  occurs  in  the 
first  period  of  the  year,  I-na-na'.  The  usual  pig  or  chicken  is  killed, 
and  the  priest  says:  "In-fi-kus'-na  ay  pa-kii'  to-mo-no'-ka  ad  chay'-ya." 
This  is:  "Fruit  of  the  palay,  grow  up  tall,  even  to  the  sky." 
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Ke'-eng  ceremony  ia  for  the  protection  of  the  palay.  Ong-i-yud',  of 
ato  Fatayyan,  is  tlie  priest  for  this  oceafiion,  and  the  ceremony  ocenrs 
when  the  first  fruit  heads  appear  on  the  growing  rice.  They  claim  two 
good-sized  hogs  are  liilled  on  this  day.  Then  Ong-i-yud'  takes  a  ki'-lao, 
the  bird-shaped  hird  searer,  from  the  pueblo  and  stealthily  ducks 
along  to  the  sementera  where  he  suddenly  erects  the  searer.     Then  he 

U-mi-(;hang'-ka  SIk-a 

Ti-lln'  In  Itad  La'-god  yad  Ap'-lay 

Srk'-a  (/-tot  in  lo-ko-lo'-ka  nan  tu-i'-nio. 


Freely  translated,  this  ii 


Ti-lln'  [the  rice  bird],  you  go  away  into  the  north 

country  and  the  south  country 
You,  rat,  you  go  into  your  hole. 


This  ceremony,  tot-o-lod',  occurs  on  the  day  following  ke'-eng,  and 
it  is  also  for  the  protection  of  the  rice  crop.  Ong-i-yud'  is  the  priest 
for  both  ceremonies. 

The  usual  hog  is  killed,  and  then  the  priest  ties  up  a  bundle  of  palay 
straw  the  size  of  his  arm,  and  walks  to  the  south  side  of  the  pueblo 
"as  though  stalking  deer  in  the  tall  grass,"  He  suddenly  and  boldly 
throws  the  bundle  southward,  suggesting  that  the  birds  and  rats  follow 
in  the  same  direction,  and  that  all  go  together  quickly. 


This  ceremony  is  recorded  in  the  chapter  on  "Agriculture"  in  the 
section  on  "Harvesting,"  page  103.  It  is  simply  referred  to  here  in 
the  place  where  it  would  logically  appear  if  it  were  not  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  harvesting  that  it  could  not  be  omitted  in  presenting 
that  phase  of  agriculture. 

At  the  close  of  the  rice  harvest,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
Li'-pas,  the  lis-lis  ceremony  is  widely  celebrated  in  the  Bontoe  area. 
It  consists,  in  Bontoe  pueblo,  of  two  parts.  Bach  family  cooks  a 
chicken  in  the  fireplace  on  the  second  floor  of  the  dwelling.  This 
part  is  called  "cha-peng'."  After  the  cha-peng'  the  public  part  of  the 
ceremony  occurs.  It  is  called  "fflg-fug'-to,"  and  is  said  to  continue 
three  days. 

Fflg-fiig'-to  in  Bontoe  is  a  man's  rock  fight  between  the  men  of 
Bontoe  and  Samoki.  The  battle  is  in  the  broad  bed  of  the  river  between 
the  two  pueblos.     The  men  go  to  the  conflict  armed  with  war  shields. 
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and  they  pelt  each  other  with  rocks  as  seriously  as  in  actual  war. 
There  is  a  man  now  in  Bontoe  whose  leg  was  broken  in  the  conflict 
of  1901,  and  three  of  our  four  Igorot  servant  boys  had  scalp  wounds 
received  in  Iia-Iis  rock  conflicts. 

A  river  cuts  in  two  the  pueblo  of  Alap,  and  that 'pueblo  is  said  to 
celebrate  the  harvest  by  a  rock  fight  similar  to  that  of  Bontoe  and 
Samoki. 

It  is  said  by  Igorot  that  the  Sadanga  ITs-lIs  is  a  conflict  with  runo 
(or  reed)  spears,  which  are  warded  off  with  the  war  shields. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  Sagada  the  public  part  of  the  ceremony  consists 
of  a  mud  fight  in  the  sementeras,  mud  being  thrown  by  each  contend- 
ing party. 

This  ceremony  occurs  once  each  year  at  the  time  of  planting  camotes, 
in  the  period  of  Ba-li'-Wng. 

Som-kad'  of  ato  Sigichan  is  the  pueblo  "priest"  who  performs  the 
loB-kod'  ceremony.  lie  kills  a  chicken  or  .pig,  and  then  petitions 
Lumawig  as  follows:  "Lo-mos-kod'-kay  to-ki'."  This  means,  "May 
there  be  so  many  camotes  that  the  ground  will  crack  and  burst  open." 


Som-kad'  of  ato  Sigichan  perfonns  the  o-ki-ad'  ceremony  once  each 
year  during  the  time  of  planting  the  black  beans,  or  ba-la'-tong,  also 
in  the  period  of  Ba-ii'-ling, 

The  petition  addressed  to  Lumawig  is  said  after  a  pig  or  chicken  has 
been  ceremonially  killed;  it  runs  as  follows:  "Ma-o'-yed  si  ba-la'-tong, 
Ma-o'-y6d  si  fu'-tug,  Ma-o'-yed  nan  i-pu-kao'."  A  free  translation  is, 
"May  the  beans  grow  rapidly ;  may  the  pigs  grow  rapidly ;  and  may  the 
people  [the  children]  grow  rapidly." 

Ko'-pus  is  the  name  given  the  three  days  of  rest  at  the  close  of  the 
period  of  Ba-li'-ling.  They  say  there  is  no  special  ceremony  for  ko'-pus, 
but  some  time  during  the  three  days  the  pa'-tay  ceremony  is  performed. 

CEREMONIES    CONNECTED    WITH 


The  Fa-kil'  ceremony  for  rain  occurs  four  times  each  year,  on  four 
succeeding  days,  and  is  performed  by  four  different  priests.  The 
ceremony  is  simple.  There  is  the  usual  ceremonial  pig  killing  by  the 
priest,  and  each  night  preceding  the  ceremony  all  the  people  cry: 
"I-teng'-ao  ta-ko  nan  fa-kll'."  This  is  only  an  exclamation,  meaning, 
"Rest  day !  We  observe  the  ceremony  for  rain !"  I  was  informed  that 
the  priest  has  no  separate  oral  petition  or  ceremony,  though  it  is 
probable  that  he  has. 
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Once  or  twice  each  year,  or  maybe  once  in  two  years,  in  January 
or  February,  a  cold,  driving  rain  pours  itself  on  Bontoc  from  the  north. 
It  often  continues  for  two  or  three  days,  and  is  a  miserable  storm  to 
be  out  in. 

If  this  storm  continues  three  or  four  days,  Le-yod',  of  ato  Lowingan, 
performs  the  following  ceremony  in  his  dwelling:  "Ma-kis>kis'-kay 
U-fo'-o  min-chi-kang'-ka  ay  fat-a'-wa  ta-a'-yu  nan  fa'-ki  lo-Io'-ta."  A 
very  free  translation  of  this  is  as  follows:  "You  fogs,  rise  up  rolling. 
Let  us  have  good  weather  in  all  the  world !    All  the  people  are  very  poor," 

Following  this  ceremony  Le-yod'  goes  to  Chao'-wi,  the  site  of  Luma- 
wig's  former  dwelling  in  the  pueblo,  shown  in  PL  CLIII,  and  there  he 
builds  a  large  fire.  It  is  claimed  the  fierce  storm  always  ceases  shortly 
after  the  ka-lob'  is  performed. 


Ang'-way  of  ato  Somowan  performs  the  chi-nam'-wi  ceremony  once 
or  twice  each  year  during  the  cold  and  fog  of  tlie  period  Sama,  when 
the  people  are  standing  in  the  water-filled  sementeras  turning  the  soil, 
frequently  working  entirely  naked. 

Many  times  I  have  seen  the  people  shake— arms,  legs,  jaw,  and 
body- — during  those  cold  days,  and  admit  that  I  was  touched  by  the 
ceremony  when  I  saw  it. 

A  hog  is  killed  and  each  household  gives  Ang'-way  a  manojo  of  palay. 
He  pleads  to  Lumawig:  "Tum-ke'-ka  ay  li-fo'-o  ta-a-ye'-o  nan  in 
sa-ma'-mi."  This  prayer  is:  "No  more  cold  and  fog!  Pity  those 
working  in  tlie  sementera!" 

CONNECTED   WITH    HEAD   TAKING^ 


Ka-fo'-kab  is  the  name  of  a  ceremony  performed  as  soon  as  a  party 
of  successful  head-hunters  returns  home.  The  old  man  in  charge  at 
the  fawi  says:  "Cha-kay'-yo  fo'-so-mi  ma-pay-ing'-an.  Cha-kay'-mi 
in-k6d-se'-ka-mi  nan  ka-nln'-mi  to-kom-ke'-ka."  This  is  an  exultant 
boast — it  is  the  crow  of  the  winning  cock.  It  runs  as  follows:  "You, 
our  enemies,  we  will  always  kill  you!  We  are  strong;  the  food  we  eat 
makes  us  strong !" 

There  is  a  peculiar  ceremony,  called  "chang'-tii,"  performed  now  and 
then  when  i'-chu,  the  small  omen  bird,  visits  the  pueblo. 

This  ceremony  is  held  before  each  dwelling  and  each  pabafunan  in 
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the  pueblo.     A  chicken  is  killed,  and  nsually  both  pork  and  chicken 
are  eaten.     The  man  performing  the  Chang' -tii  says : 

8ik'-a  tan-ang'-a  alk'-a  lu'-fllb  ad  Sa-dang'-a  nan  ay-yam'  8Ifc'-a  ta-lo'-lo  ad  La'- 
god  nan  ay-yam'  Sik'-a  ta-io'-lo  ye'-mod  La' -god  nan  fa-no  wat'-mo  yad  Ap'-lay." 

This  speech  is  a  petition  running  as  follows: 

"You,  the  anito  of  a  person  beheaded  by  Bontoc,  and  you,  the  anito  of  a  person 
who  died  in  a  dwelling,  you  all  go  to  the  pueblo  oi  Sadanga  [that  is,  you  destruct- 
ive spirits,  do  not  visit  Bontoc;  but  we  euggeet  that  you  carry  your  miBchief  to  the 
pueblo  of  Sadanga,  an  enemy  of  ours].  You,  the  anito  of  a  Bontoc  person  beheaded 
by  some  other  puebio,  you  go  into  the  north  country,  and  you,  the  anito  of  a  Bon- 
toc person  beheaded  by  some  other  pueblo,  you  carry  the  palay-straw  torch  into  the 
north  couDtry  and  the  south  country  [that  is,  friendly  anito,  once  our  fellow-citi- 
zens, bum  the  dwellings  of  our  enemies  both  north  and  south  of  us]. 

In  this  petition  the  purpose  of  the  Chang'-tii  is  clearly  defined. 
The  faithful  i'-chu  has  warned  the  pueblo  that  an  anito,  perhaps  an 
enemy,  perhaps  a  former  friend,  threatens  the  pueblo;  and  the  people 
seek  to  avert  the  calamity  by  making  feasts^-every  dwelling  preparing 
a  feast.  Each  household  then  calls  the  names  of  the  classes  of  malig- 
nant anito  which  destroy  life  and  property,  and  suggests  to  them  that 
thoy  spend  their  fury  elsewhere. 

CEEEMONT  CONNECTED  WITH  ATO 

Young  men  sometimes  change  their  membership  from  one  a'-to  to 
another.  It  is  said  that  old  men  never  do.  There  is  a  ceremony  of 
adoption  into  a  new  a'-to  when  a  change  is  made;  it  is  called  "pu-ke"' 
or  "pal-flg-peg'."  At  the  time  of  the  ceremony  a  feast  is  made,  and 
some  old  man  welcomes  the  new  member  as  follows : 

If  you  die  first,  you  must  look  out  tor  ua,  since  we  wish  to  hve  long  [that  is,  your 
spirit  must  protect  ua  against  destructive  spirits],  do  not  let  other  pueblos  take  our 
heads.  If  you  do  not  take  this  care,  your  spirit  will  And  no  food  when  it  comes  to 
the  a'-to,  because  the  a'-to  will  be  empty — we  will  all  be  dead. 
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The  Ig  t  d  n  t  know  many  things  in  common  witii  enligiitened 
men,  and  yet  on  nstaiitly  marvels  at  his  practical  knowledge.  Tylor 
saya  primit  a  an  i  as  'rude,  shrewd  sense.''  The  Igorot  has  more — 
he  has  pat     1       sdo  n. 

ACTUAL  KNOWLEDGE 

Concerning  cosmology,  the  Igorot  believes  Lumawig  gave  the  earth 
and  ail  things  connected  with  it.  Lumawig  makes  it  rain  and  storm, 
gives  day  and  night,  heat  and  cold.  The  earth  is  "just  as  you  see  it." 
It  ceases  somewhere  a  short  distance  beyond  the  most  distant  place  an 
Igorot  has  visited.  He  does  not  know  how  if  is  supported.  "Why 
should  it  fall?"  he  asks.  "A  pot  on  the  earth  does  not  fall."  Above 
is  chajya,  the  sky— the  Igorot  does  not  know  or  attempt  to  say  what 
it  is.  It  is  up  above  the  earth  and  extends  beyond  and  below  the 
visible  horizon  and  the  limit  of  the  earth.  The  Igorot  does  not  know 
how  it  remains  there,  and  a  man  once  interrupted  me  to  ask  why  it 
did  not  fall  down  below  the  earth  at  its  limit. 

"Below  us,"  an  old  Igorot  told  me,  "is  just  bones," 

The  sun  is  a  man  called  "Chal-ehal'."  The  moon  is  a  woman 
named  "Ka-bi-gaf."  "Once  the  moon  was  also  a  sun,  and  then  it  was 
always  day;  but  Lumawig  made  a  moon  of  the  woman,  and  since  then 
there  is  day  and  night,  which  is  best." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  stars.  "Fat-ta-ka'-kan"  is  the  name  of  large 
stars  and  "tuk-fi'-fi"  is  the  name  of  small  stars.  The  stars  are  ali 
men,  and  they  wear  white  coats.  Once  they  Came  down  to  Bontoc 
pueblo  and  ate  sugar  cane,  but  on  heing  discovered  they  all  escaped 
again  to  chayya. 

Tliunder  is  a  gigantic  wild  boar  crying  for  rain.  A  Bontoc  man 
was  once  killed  by  Ki-cho',  the  thunder.  The  unfortunate  man  was 
ripped  open  from  his  legs  to  his  head,  just  as  a  man  is  ripped  and 
torn  by  the  wild  boar  of  the  mountains.  The  lightning,  called  "YUp- 
y1ip,"  is  also  a  hog,  and  always  accompanies  Ei-cho'. 

Lumawig  superintends   the   rains.     Li-fo'-o  are  the   rain   clouds — 
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they  are  smoke.  "At  night  Lumawig  has  the  li-fo'-o  come  down  to  the 
river  and  get  water.  Before  morning  they  have  carried  up  a  gieat  deal 
of  water ;  and  then  they  let  it  come  down  as  rain." 

Earthquakes  are  caused  by  Lumawig.  He  places  both  hands  on  the 
edge  of  the  earth  and  quickly  pushes  it  back  and  forth.  They  do  not 
know  why  he  does  it. 

Regarding  man  himself  the  Igorot  knows  little.  He  says  Lumawig 
gave  man  and  all  man's  functionings.  He  does  not  know  the  function- 
ing of  blood,  brain,  stomach,  or  any  other  of  the  primary  organs  of  the 
body.  He  says  the  bladder  of  men  and  animals  is  for  holding  the  water 
they  drink.  He  knows  that  a  man  begets  his  child  and  that  a  woman's 
breasts  are  for  supplying  the  infant  food,  but  these  two  functionings 
are  practically  all  the  facts  he  knows  or  even  thinks  he  knows  about 
his  body. 

MENSUHATION 

Under  this  title  are  considered  all  forms  of  measurement  used  by 
the  Igorot. 


The  most  common  method  of  enumerating  is  that  of  the  finger  count. 
The  usual  method  is  to  count  the  fingers,  beginning  with  the  little 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  in  succession  touching  each  finger  with  the 
forefinger  of  the  other  hand.  The  count  of  the  thumb,  li'-ma,"  five, 
is  one  of  the  words  for  hand.  The  sixth  count  begins  with  the  little  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  and  the  tentK  reaches  the  thumb.  The  eleventh  count 
begins  with  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  again,  and  so  the  count 
continues.  The  Igorot  system  is  evidently  decimal.  One  man,  however, 
invariably  recorded  his  eleventh  count  on  his  toes,  from  which  he  returned 
to  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand  for  the  twenty-first  count. 

A  common  method  of  enumerating  is  one  in  which  the  record  is 
kept  with  small  pebbles  placed  together  one  after  another  on  the 
ground. 

Another  method  in  frequent  use  preserves  the  record  in  the  number 
of  sections  of  a  slender  twig  which  is  bent  or  broken  half  across  for 
each  count. 

When  an  Igorot  works  for  an  American  he  records  each  day  by  a 
notch  in  a  small  stick.  A  very  neat  record  for  the  month  was  made  by 
one  of  our  servants  who  prepared  a  three-sided  stick  less  than  2  inches 
long.     Day  by  day  he  cut  notches  in  this  stick,  ten  on  each  edge. 

When  a  record  is  wanted  for  a  long  time — as  when  one  man  loans 
another  money  for  a  year  or  more — he  ties  a  knot  in  a  string  for  each 
peso  loaned. 

The  Igorot  subtracts  by  addition.  He  counts  forward  in  the  total 
of  fingers  or  pebbles  the  number  he  wishes  to  subtract,  and  then  he 
again  counts  the  remainder  forward. 
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The  distance  between  the  tips  of  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  extended 
and  opposed  is  the  shortest  hnear  measure  used  by  the  Igorot,  although 
he  may  measure  by  eye  with  more  detail  and  exactness,  as  when  he 
notes  half  the  above  distance.  This  span  measure  is  called  "chang'-an" 
or  "i'-sa  chang'-an,"  "chu'-wa  chang'-an,"  etc, 

Chi-pa'  is  the  measure  between  the  tips  of  the  two  middle  fingers 
when  the  arms  are  extended  full  length  in  opposite  directions.  Chi- 
wan'  ei  chi-pa'  is  half  the  above  measure,  or  from  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger  of  one  hand,  arm  extended  from  side  of  body,  to  the 
sternum. 

These  three  measures  are  most  used  in  handling  timbers  and  boards 
ill  the  construction  of  buildings. 

Cloth  for  bieechcloths  is  measured  by  tlie  length  of  the  forearm, 
being  wound  about  the  elbow  and  through  the  hand,  quite  as  one  coils 
up  a  rope. 

Long  distances  in  the  mountains  or  on  the  trail  are  measured  by  the 
length  of  time  necessary  to  walk  them,  and  the  length  of  time  is  told  by 
pointing  to  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  at  the  hour  of  departure 
and  arrival. 

Rice  eementeras  are  measured  by  the  number  of  cargoes  of  palay 
they  produce.  Besides  this  relatively  exact  measure,  sementeras  pro- 
ducing up  to  five  cargoes  are  called  "small,"  pay-yo'  ay  fa-nig' ;  and 
those  producing  more  than  five  are  said  to  be  "large,"  pay-yo'  chuk- 
chuk'-wag. 

MEASUHEMENT  OF  AKIMAL8 

The  idea  of  the  size  of  a  carabao,  and  at  the  same  time  a  crude  estimate 
of  its  age  and  value,  is  conveyed  by  representing  on  the  arm  the  length 
of  the  animal's  horns. 

The  size  of  a  hog  and,  as  with  the  carabao,  an  estimate  of  its  value 
is  shown  by  representing  the  size  of  the  girth  of  the  animal  by  clasping 
the  hands  around  one's  leg.  For  instance,  a  small  pig  is  represeat^d 
by  the  size  of  the  speaker's  ankle,  as  he  clasps  both  hands  around  it; 
a  larger  one  is  the  size  of  his  calf;  a  still  larger  one  is  the  size  of  a 
man's  thigh;  and  one  still  larger  is  represented  by  the  thigh  and  calf 
together,  the  calf  being  bent  tightly  against  the  upper  leg.  To  represent 
a  still  larger  hog,  the  two  hands  circle  the  calf  and  thigh,  but  at  some 
distance  from  them. 

The  Bontoc  Igorot  has  no  system  of  )iquid  or  dry  measure,  nor  has 
he  any  system  of  weight. 

THE  CAI^WDAB 

The  Igorot  has  no  mechanical  record  of  time  or  events,  save  as  he 
sometimes  cuts  notches  in  a  stick  to  mark  the  flight  of  days.  He  is 
apt,  however,  in  memorizing  the  names  of  ancestors,  holding  thein  for 
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half  a  dozen  generations,  but  he  keeps  no  record  of  age,  and  has  no 
adequate  conception  of  such  a  period  as  twenty  years.  He  has  no 
conception  of  a  cycle  of  time  greater  than  one  year,  and,  in  isict,  it  is 
the  rare  man  who  thinks  in  terms  of  a  year.  When  one  does  he  speaks 
of  the  past  year  as  tin-mo-win',  or  i-san'  pa-na'-ma. 

Prominent  Igorot  have  insisted  that  a  year  has  only  eight  moons, 
and  other  equally  sane  and  respected  men  say  it  has  one  hundred.  But 
among  the  old  men,  who  are  the  wisdom  of  the  people,  there  are  those 
who  know  and  say  it  has  thirteen  moons. 

They  have  noted  and  named  eight  phases  of  the  moon,  namely:  The 
one-quarter  waxing  moon,  called  "fis-ka'-na ;"  the  two-quarters  waxing 
moon,  "ma-no'-wa,"  or  "ma-laug'-ad ;"  the  three-quarters  waxing  moon, 
"kat-no-wa'-na"  or  "nap-no';"  the  full  moon,  "fit-fi-tay'-eg ;"  the  three- 
quarters  waning  moon,  "ka-tol-pa-ka'-na"  or  "ma-til-pa' -kan ;"  the  two- 
quarters  waning  moon,  'Tci-sul-fi-ka'-na ;"  the  one-quarter  waning  moon, 
slg-na'-a-na"  or  "ka-f a-ni-ka'-na ;"  and  the  period  following  the  last, 
when  there  is  but  a  faint  rim  of  light,  is  called  "li'-meng"  or  "ma-a-mas'." 

t^     €    O     O 


However,  the  Igorot  do  seldom  count  time  by  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
and  the  only  solar  period  of  time  they  know  is  that  of  the  day.  Their 
word  for  day  is  the  same  as  for  sun,  a-qu'.  They  indicate  the  time 
of  day  by  pointing  to  the  sky,  indicating  the  position  the  sun  occupied 
when  a  particular  event  occurred. 

There  are  two  seasons  in  a  year.  One  is  Cha-kon',  having  five  moons, 
and  the  other  is  Ka-stp',  having  eight  moons.  The  seasons  do  not 
mark  the  wet  and  dry  periods,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  country  having 
such  periods.  Cha-kon'  is  the  season  of  rice  or  "palay"  growth  and 
harvest,  and  Ka-sip'  ie  the  remainder  of  the  year.  These  two  seasons, 
and  the  recognition  that  there  are  thirteen  moons  in  one  year,  and  that 
day  follows  night,  are  the  only  natural  divisions  of  time  in  the  Igorot 
calendar. 

He  has  made  an  artificial  calendar  differing  somewhat  in  all  pueblM 
in  name  and  number  and  length  of  periods.  In  all  these  calendars  the 
several  periods  bear  the  names  of  the  characteristic  industrial  occupa- 
tions which  follow  one  another  successively  each  year.     Eight  of  these 
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periods  make  up  the  calendar  of  Bontoc  pueblo,  and  seveu  of  them 
have  to  do  with  the  rice  industry.  Eaeli  period  receives  its  name 
from  that  industry  which  characterizes  its  beginning,  and  it  retains  this 
name  imtil  the  beginning  of  the  next  period,  although  the  industry 
which  characterized  it  may  have  ceased  some  time  before. 

I-na-na'  is  tlie  first  period  of  the  year,  and  the  first  period  of  the 
s«ason  Cha-kon'.  It  is  the  period,  as  they  say,  of  no  more  work  in  tlie 
rice  semeuteras — that  is,  practically  all  fields  are  prepared  and  trans- 
planted. It  began  in  1903  on  February  11.  It  lasts  about  three 
months,  continuing  imtil  the  time  of  the  first  harvest  of  the  rice  or 
"palay"  crop  in  May;  in  1903  this  was  until  May  3,  This  period  is  not 
a  period  of  "no  work" — it  has  many  and  varied  labors. 

The  second  period  is  La'-tilb.  It  is  that  of  the  first  harvests,  and  lasts 
some  four  weeks,  ending  about  June  1. 

Cho'-ok  is  the  third  period.  It  is  the  time  when  the  bulk  of  the 
palay  is  harvested.  It  occupies  about  four  weeks,  running  over  in  1903 
two  days  in  July. 

Li'-pas  is  the  fourth  period.  It  is  that  of  "no  more  palay  harvest," 
and  lasts  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  days,  ending  probably  about  July  15. 
This  is  the  last  period  of  ,the  season  Cha-kon'. 

The  fifth  period  is  Ba-li'-ling,  It  is  the  first  period  of  the  season 
Ka-sip'.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  general  planting  of  camotes,  and 
is  the  only  one  of  the  calendar  periods  not  named  from  the  rice  industry. 
It  continues  about  six  weeks,  or  until  near  the  Ist  of  September. 

Sa-gan-ma'  is  the  sixth  period.  It  is  the  time  when  the  sementeras 
to  be  used  as  seed  beds  for  rice  are  put  in  condition,  the  earth  being 
turned  three  different  times.  It  lasts  about  two  months.  November 
15,  1902,  the  seed  rice  was  just  peeping  from  the  kernels  in  the  beds  of 
Bontoc  and  Sagada,  and  the  seed  is  sown  immediately  after  the  third 
turning  of  the  earth,  which  thus  ended  early  in  November. 

Pa-chog'  is  the  seventh  period  of  the  annual  calendar.  It  is  the 
period  of  seed  sowing,  and  begins  about  November  10.  Although  the 
seed  sowing  does  not  last  many  days,  the  period  Pa-ehog'  continues  five 
or  six  weeks. 

Sa'-ma  is  the  last  period  of  the  calendar.  It  is  the  period  in  which 
the  rice  sementeras  are  prepared  for  receiving  the  young  plants  and 
in  which  th^e  seedlings  are  transplanted  from  the  seed  beds.  The  last 
Sa'-ma  was  near  seven  weeks'  duration.  It  began  about  December  80, 
1903,  and  ended  February  10,  1903.  Sa'-ma  is  the  last  period  of  the 
season  Ka-sip',  and  the  last  of  the  year. 

The  Igorot  often  says  that  a  certain  thing  occurred  in  La' -tub,  or 
will  occur  in  Ba-li'-ling,  so  these  periods  of  the  calendar  are  held  in 
mind  as  the  civilized  man  thinks  of  events  in  time  as  occurring  in 
eome  particular  month. 
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The  Igorot  have  a  tradition  that  formerly  the  moon  was  also  a  sun, 
and  at  that  time  it  was  always  day.  Lumawig  told  the  moon  to  be 
"moon,"  and  then  there  was  night.  Such  a  change  was  necessary,  they 
say,  80  the  people  would  know  when  to  work — ^that  is,  when  was  the 
right  time,  the  right  moon,  to  take  up  a  particular  kind  of  labor. 

FOLK  TALES 

The  paucity  of  the  pure  mental  life  of  the  Igorot  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  the  scarcity  of  folk  tales. 

I  group  here  seven  tales  which  are  quite  commonly  knovm  among  the 
people  of  Bontoe.  The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  frequently 
related  by  the  parents  to  their  children,  and  I  heard  all  of  them  the 
first  time  from  boys  about  a  dozen  years  old.  I  believe  these  tales  are 
nearly  all  the  pure  fiction  the  Igorot  has  created  and  perpetuated  from 
generation  to  generation,  except  the  Lumawig  stories. 

The  Igorot  story-tellers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  present  the  bare 
facts  in  a  colorless  and  lifeless  manner.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the 
liberty  of  adding  slightly  to  the  tales  by  giving  them  some  local  color- 
ing, but  I  have  neither  added  to  nor  detracted  from  the  facts  related. 

THE  STJN  MAN  AND  MOON   WOMAN ;  OR,  ORIGIN   OF  HEAD-HUNTING 

The  Moon,  a  woman  called  "Ka-bi-gaf,"  was  one  day  making  a  large 
copper  cooking  pot.  The  copper  was  soft  and  plastic  like  potter's  clay. 
Ka-bi-gat'  held  the  heavy  sagging  pot  on  her  knees  and  leaned  the 
hardened  rim  against  her  naked  breasts.  As  she  squatted  there— turn- 
ing, patting,  shaping,  the  huge  vessel— a  son  of  the  man  Chal-chal,'  the 
Sun,  came  to  watch  her.  This  is  what  he  saw:  The  Moon  dipped  her 
paddle,  called  "pip-i',"  in  the  water,  and  rubbed  it  dripping  over  a 
smooth,  rounded  stone,  an  agate  with  ribbons  of  colors  wound  about 
in  it.  Then  she  stretched  one  long  arm  inside  the  pot  as  far  as  she 
could.  "Tub,  tub,  tub,"  said  the  ribbons  of  colors  as  Ka-bi-gat'  pounded 
up  against  the  molten  copper  with  the  stone  in  her  extended  hand. 
"Slip,  slip,  slip,  slip,"  quickly  answered  pip-i',  because  the  Moon  was 
spanking  back  the  many  little  rounded  domes  which  the  stone  bulged 
forth  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  vessel.  Thus  the  huge  bowl  grew 
larger,  more  symmetrical,  and  smooth. 

Suddenly  the  Moon  looked  up  and  saw  the  boy  intently  watching  the 
swelling  pot  and  the  rapid  playing  of  the  paddle.  Instantly  the  Moon 
struck  him,  cutting  off  his  head. 

Chal-chal'  was  not  there.  He  di<l  not  see  it,  but  he  knew  Ka-bi-gat' 
cut  off  his  son's  head  by  striking  with  her  pip-i'- 

He  hastened  to  the  spot,  picked  the  lad  up,  and  put  his  head  where 
it  belonged- — and  the  boy  was  alive. 
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Then  the  Sun  said  to  the  Moon: 

"See,  because  you  cut  off  my  son's  head,  the  people  of  the  Earth 
are  cutting  ofE  ouch  other's  heads,  and  will  do  bo  hereafter." 

"And  it  is  so,"  the  story-tellers  continue;  "they  do  cut  off  each 
other's  heads." 

ORIGIN   OP    COLING,    THE   SERPENT   EAGLE  ^ 

A  man  and  woman  had  two  boys.  Every  day  the  mother  sent  them 
into  the  mountains  for  wood  to  cook  her  food.  Each  morning  as  she 
sent  them  out  she  complained  about  the  last  wood  they  brought  home. 

One  day  they  brought  tree  limbs ;  the  mother  complained,  saying : 

"This  wood  is  bad.  It  smokes  so  much  that  I  can  not  see,  and  soon  I 
shall  be  blind."     And  then  she  added,  as  was  her  custom : 

"If  you  do  not  work  well,  you^  can  have  only  food  for  dogs  and  pigs." 

That  day,  as  usual,  the  boys  had  in  their  topil  for  dinner  only  boiled 
camote  vines,  such  as  the  hogs  eat,  and  a  small  allowance  of  rice,  just 
as  much  as  a  dog  is  fed.  At  night  the  boys  brought  some  very  good 
wood — wood  of  the  pitch-pine  tree.  In  the  morning  the  mother  com- 
plained that  such  wood  blackened  the  house.  She  gave  them  pig  food  in 
their  topil,  saying: 

"Pig  food  is  good  enough  for  you  because  you  do  not  work  well." 

That  night  each  boy  brought  in  a  large  bundle  of  runo.  The  mother 
was  angry,  and  scolded,  saying: 

"This  is  not  good  wood;  it  leaves  too  many  ashes  and  it  dirties  the 
house." 

In  the  morning  she  gave  them  dog  food  for  dinner,  and  the  boys 
again  went  away  to  the,  mountains.  They  were  now  very  thin  and 
poor  because  they  had  no  meat  to  eat.     By  and  by  the  older  one  said : 

"You  wait  here  while  I  climb  up  this  tree  and  cut  off  some  branches." 
So  he  climbed  the  tree,  and  presently  called  down : 

"Here  is  some  wood" — and  the  bones  of  an  arm  dropped  to  the 
ground. 

"Oh,  oh,"  exclaimed  the  younger  brother,  "it  is  your  arm !" 

Again  the  older  boy  called,  "Here  is  some  more  wood"— and  the 
bones  of  his  other  arm  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Again  he  called,  and  the  bones  of  a  leg  dropped;  then  his  other  leg 
fell.  The  next  time  he  called,  down  came  the  right  half  of  his  ribs; 
and  then,  next,  the  left  half  of  his  ribs;  and  immediately  thereafter 
his  spinal  column.     Then  he  called  again,  and  down  fell  his  hair. 

The  last  time  he  called,  "Here  is  some  wood,"  his  skull  dropped  on 
the  earth  under,  the  tree. 


I  The  hird  called  "oo-llng"'  by  the  Bontoc  Iftorot  Ib  the  serpent  esgie  (SpSinnis  holoeplilat 
Vigors).    ltE*ems  to  be  foiintl  tn  noBeotton  of  Bontoc  Province  eicept  near  Bontoo  pneblo. 

There  were  tour  of  Iheae  large,  tireless  creatures  near  the  pueblo,  but  an  American  shot  one  in 
1900.  The  other  three  may  be  seen  day  in  and  day  out,  high  above  the  monntain  range  west  ot  the 
pueblo,  sailing  like  aimleBs  pleasure  boats.    Now  and  then  tiey  utter  their  penetrating  cry  of 
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"Here,  take  those  things  home,"  said  he.  "Tell  the  woman  that  this 
is  her  wood;  she  only  wanted  my  bones." 

"But  there  is  no  one  to  go  with  rae  down  the  mountains,"  said  the 
younger  boy. 

"Yes;  I  will  go  with  yon,  brother,"  quickly  came  the  answer  from 
the  tree  top. 

So  the  boy  tied  up  his  bundle,  and,  putting  it  on  his  shoulder, 
started  for  the  pueblo.  As  he  did  so  the  other — he  was  now  Co-lmg' — 
soared  from  the  tree  top,  always  flying  directly  above  the  boy. 

When  the  younger  brother  reached  home  he  put  his  bundle  domi, 
and  said  to  the  woman: 

"Here  is  the  wood  you  wanted." 

The  woman  and  the  husband,  frightened,  ran  out  of  the  house;  they 
heard  something  in  the  a,ir  above  them. 

"Qu-i«'-kok !  qu-iu'-kok !  qu-iu'-kok !"  said  Co-lmg',  as  he  circled 
around  and  around  above  the  house.  "Qu-iu'-kok !  qu-iu'-kok !"  he 
screamed,  "now  eamotes  and  palay  arc  your  son.  I  do  not  need  your 
food  any  longer." 

ORIfilN   OF   TILIN,    THE   KICEBIED^ 

As  the  mother  was  pounding  out  rice  to  cook  for  supper,  her  little 
girl  said: 

"Give  me  some  mo'-ting  to  eat." 

"No,"  answered  the  mother,  "mo'-ting  is  not  good  to  eat ;  wait  imtil 
it  is  cooked." 

"No,  I  want  to  eat  mo'-ting,"  said  the  little  girl,  and  for  a  long 
time  she  kept  asking  her  mother  for  raw  ricj 

At  last  her  mother  interrupted,  "It  is  bad  to  talk  so  much." 

The  rice  was  then  all  pounded  out.  The  mother  winnowed  it  clean, 
and  put  it  in  her  basket,  covering  it  up  with  the  winnowing  tray. 
She  placed  an  empty  oila  on  her  head  and  went  to  the  spring  for  water. 

The  anxious  little  girl  reached  quickly  for  the  basket  to  get  some 
rice,  but  the  tray  slipped  from  her  grasp  and  fell,  covering  her  beneath 
it  in  the  basket. 

The  mother  returned  with  the  water  to  cook  supper.  She  heard  a 
bird  crying,  "Kingl  king!  nikt  nik!  nik!"  When  the  woman  uncov- 
ered the  basket,  Tilin,  the  little  brown  ricebird,  flew  away,  calling: 

"Good-bye,  mother;  good-bye,  mother;  you  would  not  give  me  mo'- 
ttng !" 

ORIGIN   OP   KAAO,   THE  MONKET 

The  palay  was  in  the  milk  and  maturing  rapidly.  Many  kinds  of 
birds  that  knew  how  delicious  juicy  palay  is  were  on  hand  to  get  their 
share,  so  the  boys  were  sent  to  stay  all  day  in  the  sementeras  to 
frighten  these  little  robbers  away. 

I  Munia  jagori-CMBitens), 
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Every  day  a  father  sent  out  his  two  boys  to  watch  his  palay  in  a 
narrow  gash  in  the  mountaiB;  and  every  day  they  carried  their  small 
basket  full  of  cooked  rice,  white  and  delicious,  but  their  mother  put 
no  meat  in  the  basket. 

Finally  one  of  the  boys  said : 

"It  is  bad  not  to  have  meat  to  eat;  every  day  we  have  only  rice." 

"Yea,  it  is  bad,"  said  his  brother.  "We  can  not  keep  fat  without 
moat;  we  are  getting  poor  and  thin,  and  pretty  soon  we  shall  die." 

"That  is  true,"  answered  the  other  boy;  "pretty  soon  we  shall  die. 
I  believe  I  shall  be  ka'-ag." 

And  during  the  day  thick  hair  came  on  this  boy's  arms;  and  then 
ho  became  hairy  all  over;  and  then  it  was  so— lie  was  ka'-ag,  and  lie 
vanished  in  the  mountains. 

Then  soon  the  other  boy  was  ka'-ag,  too.  ;\t  night  he  went  liome 
and  told  the  father : 

"Your  boy  is  ka'-ag;  he  is  in  the  mountains." 

The  boy  ran  out  of  the  house  quickly.  The  father  went  to  the 
mountains  to  get  his  boy,  but  ka'-ag  ran  up  a  tall  tree;  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree  was  a  pile  of  bones.  The  father  called  his  son,  and  ka'-ag 
came  down  the  tree,  and,  as  the  father  went  toward  him,  ka'-ag  stood 
up  clawing  and  striking  at  the  man  with  his  hands,  and  breathing  a 
rough  throat  cry  like  this : 

"Haa!  haa!  haa!" 

Then  the  man  ran  home  crying,  and  he  never  got  his  boys. 

Pretty  soon  there  was  a-sa'-wan  nan  ka'-ag'  with  a  babe.  Then 
there  were  many  little  children;  and  then,  pretty  soon,  the  mountains 
were  full  of  monkeys. 

ORIGIN    OP    GATYANQ,    THE    CEOW,    AND    PANIA8,    THE    LABGE    LIZAED 

There  were  two  young  men  who  were  the  verj'  greatest  of  friends. 

One  tattooed  the  other  beautifully.  He  tattooed  his  arms  and  his 
legs,  his  breast  and  liis  belly,  and  also  his  back  and  face.  He  marked 
him  beautifuliy  all  over,  and  he  rubbed  soot  from  the  bottom  of  an  olla 
into  the  marks,  and  he  was  then  very  beautiful. 

When  the  tattoocr  finished  his  work  he  turned  to  his  friend,  and 
said :  "Now  you  tattoo  me  beautifully,  too." 

So  the  young  men  scraped  together  a  great  pile  of  black,  greasy  soot 
from  pitch-pine  wood;  and  before  the  other  knew  what  the  tattooed 
one  was  doing  he  rubbed  soot  over  him  from  finger  tip  to  finger  tip. 
Then  the  black  one  asked: 

"Why  do  you  tattoo  me  bo  badly?" 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  they  began  a  terrible  combat.     When, 
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suddenly,  the  tattooed  one  was  a  large  lizard,  fa-ni'-as,^  and  he  ran 
away  and  hid  in  the  tall  grass;  and  the  sooty  black  one  was  gay-yang, 
the  crow,'  and  he  flew  away  and  up  over  Bontoc,  because  he  was  ashamed 
to  enter  the  pueblo  after  quarreling  with  his  old  friend. 

OWDG,    THE   SNAKE 

The  old  men  say  that  a  man  of  Mayinit  came  to  live  in  Bontoc,  as 
he  had  married  a  Bontoc  woman  and  she  wished  to  live  in  her  own 
town. 

After  a  while  the  man  died.  His  friends  came  to  the  funeral,  and 
a  snake,  o-wfig',  also  came.  When  the  people  wept,  o-wug'  cried  also. 
When  they  put  the  dead  man  in  the  grave,  and  when  they  stood  there 
looking,  o-wug'  came  to  the  grave  aud  looked  upon  the  man,  and  then 
went  away. 

Later,  when  the  friends  observed  the  death  ceremony,  o-wug"  also 
came, 

"O-wug'  thus  showed  himself  to  be  a  friend  and  companion  of  the 
Igorot.  Sometime  in  the  past  he  was  an  Igorot,  but-  we  have  not  heard," 
the  old  men  say,  "when  or  how  he  was  o-wHg'." 

"We  never  Idll  o-wug';  he  is  our  friend.  If  he  crosses  our  path  on 
a  journey,  we  stop  and  talk.  If  he  crosses  our  path  three  or  four  times, 
we  return  home,  because,  if  we  continue  our  journey  then,  some  of  us 
will  die.  0-wflg'  thus  comes  to  tell  us  not  to  proceed;  he  knows  the 
bad  anito  on  every  trail." 

WHO    TOOK  MY   FATHER'S   HEAD? 

The  Bontoc  people  have  another  folk  tale  regarding  head  taking. 
In  it  Lumawig,  their  god,  taught  them  how  to  discover  which  pueblo 
had  taken  the  head  of  one  of  their  members.  Tliey  repeat  this  story 
as  a  ceremony  in  the  pabafunan  after  every  head  lost,  though  almost 
always  they  know  what  pueblo  took  it.     It  is  as  follows : 

"A  very  great  time  ago  a  man  and  woman  had  two  sons.  Far  up  in 
the  mountains  they  owned  some  garden  patches.  One  day  they  told 
the  boys  to  go  and  see  whether  the  stone  wall  about  the  garden  needed 
repair;  hut  the  boys  said  they  did  not  wish  to  go,  so  the  father  went 
alone.  As  he  did  not  return  at  nightfall,  his  sons  started  into  the 
mountains  to  find  him.  They  bound  together  two  small  bunches  of 
runo  for  torches  to  light  up  the  steep,  rough,  twisting  trail.  One 
torch  was  burning  when  they  went  out,  and  tliey  carried  the  other  to 
light  them  home  again.  Nowhere  along  the  trail  did  they  find  their 
father;  he  had  not  been  injured  in  the  path,  nor  could  they  find  where 
he  had  fallen  over  a  clifE.  So  they  passed  on  to  the  garden;  there 
they  found  their  father's  headless  body.     They  searched  for  blood  in 

'  An  iguana  aome  two  leet  long.  '  Coram;  pkllippa  (Bonap. ). 
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the  bushes  and  grass,  but  thoy  foiind  nothing — no  biood,  no  enemies' 
tracks. 

"They  carried  the  strange  corpse  down  the  mountain  trail  to  their 
home  in  Bontoc.  Tlien  they  hastened  to  the  pabafnnan,  and  there 
they  told  the  men  what  had  befallen  their  father.  The  old  men 
counseled  together,  and  at  last  one  of  them  said:  'Lnmawig  told  the 
old  men  of  the  past,  eo  the  old  men  last  dead  told  me,  that  should  any 
son  find  his  father  beheaded,  he  should  do  this;  He  should  ask,  "Who 
took  my  father's  head?  Did  Tukukan  take  it?  Did  Sakasakan  take 
it?"  and  Lumawig  said,  'He  shall  know  who  took  his  father's  head.'" 

"So  the  boys  took  a  basket,  the  fangao,  to  represent  Lumawig,  and 
stuck  it  full  of  chicken  feathers.  Before  the  fangao  they  placed  a  small 
cup  of  basi.  Then  squatting  in  front  with  the  cup  at  their  feet  they 
put  a  small  piece  of  pork  on  a  stick  and  held  it  over  the  cup.  'Who 
took  my  father's  head? — did  Tukukan?'  they  asked.  But  the  pork  and 
the  cup  and  the  basket  all  remained  still.  'Did  Sakasakan  ?'  asked  the 
boys — all  was  as  before.  They  went  over  a  list  of  towns  at  enmity  with 
Bontoc,  but  there  was  no  answer  given  them.  At  last  they  asked, 
'Did  the  Moon?' — but  still  there  was  no  answer.  'Did  the  Sun?'  the 
boys  asked,  and  suddenly  the  piece  of  pork  slid  from  the  stick  into  the 
basi.  And  this  was  the  way  Lumawig  had  said  a  person  should  know 
who  took  his  father's  head. 

"The  Sun,  then,  was  the  guilty  person.  The  two  boys  took  some 
dogs  and  hastened  to  the  mountains  where  their  father  was  killed. 
There  the  dogs  took  up  the  scent  of  the  enemy,  and  followed  it  in  a 
straight  line  to  a  very  large  spring  where  the  water  boiled  up,  as  at 
Mayinit  where  the  salt  springs  are.  The  scent  passed  into  this  bub- 
bling, tumbling  water,  but  the  dogs  could  not  get  down.  When  the  dogs 
returned  to  land  the  elder  brother  tried  to  enter,  but  he  failed  also.  Then 
the  younger  brother  tried  to  get  down;  he  succeeded  in  going  beneath 
the  water,  and  there  he  saw  the  head  of  his  father,  and  young  men  in 
a  circle  were  dancing  around  it — they  were  the  children  of  the  Sun.  The 
brother  struck  off  the  head  of  one  of  these  young  men,  caught  up  his 
father's  head,  and,  with  the  two  heads,  escaped.  When  he  reached 
his  elder  brother  the  two  hastened  home  to  their  pueblo," 
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LANGUAGE 


INTRODUCTION 

The  language  of  the  Bontoc  Igorot  is  sufficiently  distinct  from  all 
others  to  be  classed  as  a  separate  dialect.  However,  it  is  originally 
from  a  parent  stock  which  to-day  survives  more  or  less  noticeably  over 
probably  a  much  larger  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  the 
tongue  of  any  other  primitive  people. 

The  language  of  every  group  of  primitive  people  in  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  except  the  Negrito,  is  from  that  same  old  tongue.  Mr. 
Homer  B.  Hulbert'  has  recorded  vocabularies  of  ten  groups  of  people 
in  Formosa;  and  those  vocabularies  show  that  the  people  belong  to  the 
same  great  linguistic  family  as  the  Bontoc  Igorot,  Mr.  Hulbert 
believes  that  the  language  of  Korea  is  originally  of  the  same  stock  as 
that  of  Formosa,     In  concluding  his  article  he  says: 

We  find  therefore  that  out  of  a  vocabulary  of  Sfty  words  there  are  fifteen  in 
which  a  distinct  similarity  [between  Korean  and  Fomioaan]  can  be  traced,  and  in 
not  a  few  of  the  fifteen  the  similarity  amounts  to  practical  identity. 

The  Malay  language  of  Malay  Peninsula,  Java,  and  Sumatra  is  from 
the  same  stock  language.  So  are  many,  perhaps  all,  the  languages  of 
Borneo,  Celebes,  and  New  Zealand.  This  same  primitive  tongue  is 
spread  across  the  Pacific  and  shows  unmistakably  in  Fiji,  New  Hebrides, 
Samoa,  and  Hawaii.     It  is  also  found  in  Madagascar. 

ALPHABET 

The  Bontoc  man  has  not  begun  even  the  simplest  form  of  permanent 
mechanical  record  in  the  line  of  a  written  language,  and  no  vocabulary 
of  the  language  has  before  been  published. 

1  Ihe  Koraan  Bertew,  July,  ISOS,  pp.  269-2M. 
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The  following  alphabet  waa  used  in  writing  Bontoc  words  in  this  study : 
a  as  in  far;  Spaniah  ramo 
d  IB  in  law;  aa  o  in  French  or 
ay  aa  in  at  in  a»ie,-  Spaniati  hay 
00  as  ou  in  out;  aa  au  in  Spaniah  onto 
bod;  Spaniah  bajar 
check;  Spaniah.  chico 
dog;  Spanish  dar 
they;  Spaniah  halli 
then;  Spanish  comen 
,fight;  Spanish  ^mor 
go;  Spanish  gozar 
in  he;  Tagalog  bahay 
pique;  Spanish  ftyo 

in  tomb;  Spaniah  fente 
man;  Spanish  menoi 
now;  Spaniah  jafttm 
n  finger;  Spaniah  ienirua 
n  note;  Spaniah  noaotros 
aboU 
IS  in  poor;  Spanish  pero 
IB  eft  in  German  ich 

gaune;  Spanish  sordo 
ekaU;  as  eft  in  French  charmer 
n  touch;  Spanish  tomar 
in  rvie;  Spanish  uiw 

.but 
in  German  Mftf 
ji  valve;  in  Spaniah  volvsr 

i;  nearly  as  ow  in  French  mii 


The  sounds  which  I  have  represented  by  the  unmarked  vowels  a,  e^ 
i,  0,  and  w,  Swettenham  and  Clifford  in  their  Malay  Dictionary  represent 
by  the  vowels  with  a  circumflex  accent.  The  sound  which  I  have 
indicated  by  u  they  indicate  by  a.     Other  variations  will  be  noted. 

The  sound  represented  by  a.,  it  must  be  noted,  has  not  always  the 
same  force  or  quantity,  depending  on  an  open  or  closed  syllable  and  the 
position  of  the  vowel  in  the  word. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  r  sound  in  the  Bontoc  Igorot  language. 
The  word  "Igorot"  when  used  by  the  Bontoc  man  is  pronounced  Igolot. 
In  an  article  on  "The  Chamorro  language  of  Guam"  ^  it  is  noted  that 
in  that  language  there  was  originally  no  r  sound  hut  that  in  modem 
times  many  words  formerly  pronounced  by  an  I  sound  now  have  that 
letter  replaced  by  r. 

>  William  Eduln  Safford,  AmBrlcna  AnthiopologlsC,  April-June,  1903,  p.  2<I3. 
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STRUCTURE   OP   NOUNS 


LINGUISTIC  INCONSISTENCIES 


The  language  of  the  Bontoc  area  is  not  stable,  but  is  greatly  shifting. 
In  pueblos  only  a  few  hours  apart  there  are  not  only  variations  in 
pronunciation  but  in  some  cases  entirely  different  words  are  used, 
and  in  a  single  pueblo  there  is  great  incoi^isteney  in  pronunciation. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  sound  of  vowels,  even 
in  going  over  common  words  a  score  of  times  with  as  many  people. 
The  accent  seems  very  shifting  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  where 
it  belongs. 

Several  initial  consonants  of  words  and  syllables  are  commonly  inter- 
changed, even  by  the  same  speaker  if  he  uses  a  word  more  than  once 
during  a  conversation.  That  this  fickleness  is  a.  permanency  in  the 
language  ratlier  than  the  result  of  the  present  building  of  new  words 
is  proved  by  ato  names,  words  in  use  for  many  years — probably  many 
hundred  years. 

One  of  the  moat  frequent  interchanges  is  that  of  i  and  f.  This  is 
shown  in  the  following  ato  names:  Bu-yay'-y^ng  or  Fu-yay'-yeng; 
Ba-tay'-yan  or  Fa-tay'-yan;  Bi'-llg  or  Fi'-lig;  and  Long-boi'  or  Long- 
foi'.  It  is  also  shown  in  two  other  words  where  one  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  permanency — the  names  of  the  men's  public  buildings  in 
the  ato,  namely,  ba'-wi  or  fa'-wi,  and  pa-ba-bu'-nan  or  pa-ba-fu'-nan. 
Other  common  illustrations  are  found  in  the  words  ba-to  or  fa-to 
(stone)  and  ba-hay'-i  or  fa-fay'-i  (woman). 

Another  constant  interchange  is  that  of  ck  and  d.  This  also  is 
shown  well  in  names  of  ato,  as  follows:  Cha-kong'  or  Da-kong";  Pud- 
pud-chog'  or  Pud-pud-dog';  and  Si-gi-chan'  or  Si-gi^dan'.  It  is  shown 
also  in  chi'-Ia  or  di'-la  (tongue). 

The  interchange  of  initial  k  and  g  is  constant.  These  letters  are 
mterchanged  in  the  following  names  of  ato:  Am-ka'-wa  or  Am-ga'-wa; 
Lu-wa'-kan  or  Lu-wa'-gan;  and  Ung-kan'  or  Ung-gan'.  Other  iUustra- 
tions  are  ku'-lid  or  gu'-iid  (itch)  and  ye'-ka  or  ye'-ga  (earthquake). 

The  following  three  words  illustrate  both  the  last  two  interchanges: 
Cho'-ko  or  Do'-go  (name  of  an  ato) ;  pag-pa-ga'-da  or  pag-pa-ka'-cha 
(heel) ;  and  ka-cho'  or  ga-de'-o  (fish). 


The  nouns  appear  to  undergo  slight  change  to  indicate  gender,  num- 
ber, or  case.  To  indicate  sex  the  noun  is  followed  by  the,  word  for 
woman  or  man — as,  a'-su  fa-fay'-i  (female  dog),  or  a'-su  la-la'-ki 
(male  dog).  The  same  method  is  employed  to  indicate  sex  in  the 
case  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  Si' -a  or  Si-to-di'.  Si'-a  la-la'-ki  or 
Si-to-di'  la-la'-ki  is  used  to  indicate  the  masculine  gender,  and  Si'-a 
fa-fay'-i  or  Si-to-di'  fa-fay'-i  the  feminine. 
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The  plural  form  of  the  noun  is  sometimes  the  same  as  the  singular. 
Plural  number  may  also  be  expressed  by  use  of  the  word  aug-san  (many) 
or  am-in'  (all)  in  addition  to  the  noun.  It  is  sometimes  expressed  by 
repetition  of  syllables,  as  la-la'-ki  (man),  la-la-la'-ki  (men)  ;  sometimes, 
also,  by  the  prefix  ka  together  with  repetition  of  syllables,  as  li-fo'-o 
(cloud),  ka4i'-fo-ii-fo'-o  (clouds).  There  seems  to  be  no  definite  law 
in  accordance  with  which  these  several  plural  forms  are  made.  When  in 
need  of  plurals  in  this  study  the  singular  form  has  always  been  used 
largely  for  simplicity, 

PRONOUNS 

The  personal  pronouns  are: 


I 

8ak-ln' 

Yon 

8Ik-a' 

He,  she 

Si'-a  and  Si-to-di' 

We 

Cha-ta'-ko  and  Cha-ka' 

You 

Cha-kay'-yo 

They 

Cha-i-cha  and  Clia-to-di 

Examples  of  the  possessive  a 
!low: 

,8  indicated  in  the  first.  ] 

My  father 

A-mak' 

My  dog 

A-suk' 

My  hand 

Li-mak' 

Our  father 

A-ma'-ta 

Our  dog 

A-Hu'-ta 

Our  house 

'  A-fong'-ta 

Other  examples  of  the  possessive  are  not  at  hand,  but  these  given 
indicate  that,  as  in  most  Malay  dialects,  a  noun  with  a  possessive  suffix 
is  one  form  of  the  possessive. 

Scheerer'  gives  the  possessive  suffixes  of  the  Bengnet  Igorot  as 
follows : 

My  t,  after  <i,  i,  o,  and  u,  otherwise  'ko 

„^  I  ffl,  after  a,  t,  o,  and  «,  otherwise  'tm> 

His  1 

Her  I" 

Our  (inc.)  'Uiyo 

Our(exr.) 

Your  'dro 


Those  possessive  suffixes  in   the   Benguet   Igorot   language   are  the 
same,  according  to  Scheerer,  as  the  suffixes  used  in  verbal  formation. 

The  verbal  suffixes  of  the  Bontoc  Igorot  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Benguet.     It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  ] 
also  very  similar. 

'Otto  Scheerer  (MS.).  The  Ibalol  Igorot,  MS.  CaU.,  Ethooloelcal  S 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Chamoiro  language  of  Guam  the 
possessive  euffises  for  the  first  person  correspond  to  those  of  the  Igorot — 
my  is  ko  and  our  is  ta. 


Mention  has  been  made  of  the  verbal  suffixes.     Their  use  is  showj 
in  the  following  paradigms: 


I  eat 
You  eat 
He  eata 

They  eat 
I  go 
You  go 
Hejjoet- 
We  go 

They  go 


Sal: -In'  inang-an-ak' 
SIk-a'  mang-an-ka' 
Si-to-di'  mang-an' 
Cha-ka'-mi  mang-an-ka-nii' 
Cha-kay'-yo  mang-an-kay'^ 
Cha-to-di'  mang-an -cha' 


k-In'  u 


li-ak' 
li-ka' 


S<k-a'  u-t 
Si-to-di'  u-mi' 
Cha-ka-mi'  u-mi-ka-mi' 
Cha-kay'-yo  n-mi-kay'-yo 
Cha-to-di'  u-mi-cha' 


The   suffixes   arc  given  below,   and   the   relation   they 
personal  pronouns  is  also  shown  by  heavy-faeed  type : 


We 

ka.ni  0 

rtako 

Cha-ka'-mi  c 

ir  Cha-ta'-ko 

You 

kayo 

Cha-kay'-yo 

They 

cha 

Cha-to-di'  oi 

■  tha-i'-oha 

The  Benguet  suffixes  as  given  by  Scheerer  are: 


You 
They 


The  verbal  suffixes  seem  to  be  commonly  used  by  the  Eontoc  Igorot 
in  verbal  formations.  The  tense  of  a  verb  standing  alone  seems  always 
indefinite;  the  context  alone  tells  whether  the  present,  past,  or  future 
is  indicated. 

COMPARATIVE  VOCABULARIES 

About  eighty-five  words  have  been  selected  expressing  simple  ideas. 
These  are  given  in  the  Bontoc  Igorot  language  and  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  Benguet  Igorot ;  they  are  also  given  in  the  Malay  and  the  Sulu 


Of  eighty-six  words  in  both  Malay  and  Bontoc  33  per  cent  are  clearly 
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derived  from  the  same  root  words,  and  of  eighty-four  words  in  the 
Sulu  and  Bontoc  45  per  cent  are  from  the  same  root  words.  Of  sixty- 
eight  words  in  both  Malay  and  Benguet  34  per  cent  are  from  the 
same  root  words,  and  47  per  cent  of  sixty-seven  Benguet  and  Sulu 
words  are  from  the  same  root  words.  Of  sixty-four  words  in  Bontoc 
and  Benguet  58  per  cent  are  the  same  or  nearly  the  same. 

These  facts  suggest  the  movement  of  the  Philippine  people  from  the 
birthplace  of  the  parent  tongue,  and  also  the  great  family  of  existing 
allied  languages  originating  in  the  primitive  Malayan  language.  They 
also  suggest  that  the  Bontoc  and  the  Benguet  peoples  came  away 
quite  closely  allied  from  the  original  nest,  and  that  they  had  association 
with  the  Sulu  later  than  with  the  Malay. 

[In  the  following  compilatloa  works  have  been  conaiiltea  reapectiTely  es  follows:  Mulay— Hugh 
Clifford  and  Frank  AlhelBtane  Swettenham,  A  Dictionary  of  The  Malay  Language  (Taiping, 
Perak;  in  parts,  Part  I  appearing  1894,  Part  III  appearing  1904);  Sulu— Anflson  Cowle,  English- 
Sulu-Malay  Vocabulary,  with  Useful  Sentences,  Tables,  etc.  (London,  1893);  Benguet  Igorot— 
Otto  Scheerer,  The  Ibsloi  Igorot,  MS.  in  MS.  Coll.,  The  Ethnological  Surrey  (or  the  Philippine 
Islands.] 


English 

Malay 

Sulu 

Benguet  Igorot 

Bontoc  Igorot 

Ashes 

Abu 

AbQ                     ~ 

D^-pok 

Cha-pu' 

Bad 

JShat  (wicked) 

Mang-1,   ngi 

Ngag 

AQ-to'-leng 

In-ni'-tlt 

Blind 

Butft 

Sa-geiaku'-rabi 

DOgQh 

Cha'-la 

Bone 

Tfllang 

Bflkog 

Pu'-gil 

Ung-Ef 

SOnog 

Fin-mi- -Chan 

Chicken 

Anak  ftyam 

Anak-manok 

Ong-ong'-a 

Come 

Man 

Man 

A-li-ka' 

Cut,  to 

Day 

Hari 

A-uu- 

Die.  to 

Matai 

Dog 

Anjlns 

Mlnum 

HlEom.  mInocQ 

U-ml-num' 

Ear 

TSlingB 

Taiuga 

Taift-l'-da 

Earthquake 

Gempa  tluah 

Y6k-ySk 

Ye--ga 

Bat,  to 

Makan 

Ka-aun 

Kanin 

(  Mang-an' 
'  Ka-kan' 

Eight 

Dllapan 

Waia 

Gua'-lo 

Eye 

Father 

Bapa 

Amah 

A-ma 

Finger  nail 

Ko-go 

Fire 

Apl 

Kayu 

A-pui 

A-pu'-l 

Foot 

Cha-pan' 

Opat 

Ap--pat 

I-paf 

Fruit 

Bangun 

Bangun 

Fo-ma-ong- 

COg-a-wls- 

Grasshopper 

Bi-iaiang 

Chu'-ron 

Cho'-obon 

Ground  (earth) 

Lopah 

Bu'-dai 

Lu'-ta 

Hair  of  head 

Bu-cig 

Po-ok- 

Tflngan 

Lima 

Dl-ma 

Li-ma',  Ad-pa- 

Head 

K^paia 

H 

Tok-tok 

Hear,  to 

ChOng-nSn' 

Di,  di-ha-mi 

Chiai 

Is'-na 

Hog 

Bftbi 

Pu-tug' 

Atu 

Sikak;  Bldiak 

Sak-In' 
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EngliBb 

Malay 

Beoguet Igorot 

Bontoo  Igorol 

Kill,  to 

BOnoh 

Bunoh 

Bunu'-ln 

Na-(a'-kOg 

Knife 

Lading 

Ta'-ad 

Kl-pan' 

B^sar 

Lightning 

Kllat 

Ba-gf-dat 

Yflp-yOp 

Louae 

Ku-to 

Tau 

la-la'-kl 

Monkey 

MOnylt,  Kra 

Moon 

BOfan 

MorfarKorrlce) 

LSsong 

Lu-BOng' 

Mother 

Mak.  tbu 

Nlgit 

Maiam 

DOm 

{  A^lT'^f 

(  MaB-cblm,  la-B' 

TIdak 

Wal,  di 

Nose 

HIdong 

ilong 

A-d«ng 

I-lIng' 

tSB 

Sa-eef 

Rain 

HQJac 

Olan 

U'-ran 

O-cban' 

POla,  lag 

Am-ba'-lafii-a 

Lang- at' 

Rice  (threshed) 

Fadi 

Pal 

Rice  (boiled) 

1-na-pui 

Mak-an' 

Pa'-dok 

Lari 

Dag-an 

ln-tag--tug 

Tfljoh 

Peto 

Pl-to- 

Sit,  to 

LtngkOd 

Six 

Sky 

Langlt 

Chay'-ya 

Sleep,  to 

Ma-t3g 

Ma-8l-ylp'             ; 

Small 

Kfchil 

Fan-lr                   ( 

Smote 

Aeap 

A-sok 

A-aok'                  1 

MSn-chflrl 

Magi  bat 

Mang-a-qu' 

Batu 

Sun 

Mata  sQea 

A-kou,   Sl-ktt 

TZ 

BSr-chakap 

Nag-pimong 

en-ka-U' 

Sa'pOloh 

ilangpoh 

There 

Di-5ltu,Dl-sana 

Chltan,  Chlman 

Three 

Tlga 

To 

Tad' -do 

To-lo' 

fieoK,  Besok 

Ka-bua-san 

A-swa'-kuB 

Tree 

POko'kflyu 

Kihol 

Gha-pon',Kay-0 

Two 

Chu'-wa 

Walk,  to 

BSr-Jllan 

TQbig 

GhS-num' 

Ma-putib 

Am-pu-ti- 

Im-po'-kan 

Wind 

Angin 

Hangtn 

Cha-gbm 

Cha-kim 

PrSmpQan 

Fa-fay-1 

Wood 

Kayu 

Kay'-o 

Yellow 

KOnlDg 

Fa-klng'-i 

A.T 

You  (singular) 

Angkau 

Ekan" 

Slkam 

SIk'-B 

e  blind. 
BON 


"  From  Ilok 
TOC  VOCABULARY 


The  following  vocabulary  is  presented  in  groups  with  the  purpose  of 
throwing  additional  light  od  the  grade  of  culture  the  Igorot  has  attained. 

Wo  words  follow  which  represent  ideas  borrowed  of  a  modern  culture;  . 
for  instance,  I  do  not  record  what  the  Igorot  calls  shoes,  pantaloons, 
umbrellas,  chairs,  or  books,  no  one  of  which  objects  he  naturally  possesses. 

Whereas  it  is  not  claimed  that  all  the  words  spoken  by  the  Igorot 
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follow  under  the  various  headings,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  man's  vocab- 
ulary is  nearly  exhausted  under  such  headings  as  "Cosmology,"  "Cloth- 
ing, dress,  and  adornment,"  and  "Weapons,  utensils,  etc. :" 
English,  with  Bontoc  equivalent 

COSMOLOGY 


English 

Bontoc  Igorot 

oo 

HOg-a-qu' 

(w      m  ddle  o[ 

Mak-stp' 
Sl'-yak 
Cba-pu' 

B 

Lang-Iang 
Kl-Dftn--wHa 

^ 

Wl-wl-it' 

D                        lorrow 
aterday 

Ka-sln-  ug'-ka 
Cha'-pog 

F 

A-pu'-i 

h) 

Chun'-tug 

H 

Nang'-ab  si  chay 

Pa'-na 

YQp-yflp 

-ya 

T6og-ang  si  la-fl' 

Ping- man s'-6t  na 

FIt-fl-tay-fig 

Fla-ka'-na 

M                          three-quarters 

Ka-tol-pa-ka'-na 

Moo                      two-quarters 

SiB-na'-a-i.a 

M                        toUowlQB 

". 

Flb-l-kttt' 
Ma-a-qu' 
Pl'-llg 

M 

N 

Ngh 

La-fi-  or  mas-ehl 

N 

Nen-tlng'-a  or  tS 
Bl  a-qu- 

Cho'-ok 

Periods  ol  time  In  a  year 

Ba-Ii--]lag 

Pa-obog' 
Sa'-ma 

PlalQ 

Cha'-la 

precipice 

Kl-chay 

0-chan' 

Rainbow 

Fung-a'-kan 
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English,  with  Bontoo  equivalent — Continued 
COSMOLOGY— Continued 


^    -«,.„ 

Bon  toe  Igorot 

River 

Wang--a 

La'-Bod 

River,  mouth  of 

Sa-Iang-nl'-na 

Ap'-lay 

Sand 

0-fod' 

Sea 

Po'-aang 

Seaeon,  rloe  culture 

Cha-koc- 

Season,  remainder  ot  year 

Ka-alp' 

Sky 

Chay'-ya 

Smoke 

A-sok' 

Spring 

Ib-Ib 

Lu-ag' 

Stars,    large 

Fat-ta-ka'-kaa 

Stars,   ^mall 

Storm,  teavy  (rain  and  winds) 

O-chan'  ya  cha-kim 

Storm,  heavy  prolonged  (bagulo) 

Lim-llm 

SUD 

Sub.  eclipse  o( 

Plng-mang'-St 

Sunset 

Kl^o- 

To-day 

Ad-wa'-ni 

A-ena'-kuB 

Valley,  or  oaBOD 

Cha-lu'-lug 

Chfl-num' 

Waterfall 

Lu"'"'""'       ■                '         ' 

West 

Al-!l-poB'-pD3  or  fa-no'-on  ; 

Cha-klm 

Year 

Yesferday 

A-dug-ka- 

zenith 

Ad-tong'-cho 

HUMAN  BODY 


Ankle 

Ung-Ef 

Ankle  bone 

King-king 

Arm.  left 

I-kld' 

Arm.  right 

Arm,  upper 

Pong'-o 

Tak-lay 

Yek-ySk' 

Back 

Beard,  side  of  Face 

Sap -1(1' 

Belly 

Fo'-to 

Bladder 

Cha'-la 

Body 

A'-wak 

Ung-Sf  o 

tung-al' 

Brain 

U'-tak 

Breast 
Breath 

Ins-Sa'-6B 

Cheek 

or  i-plnr 
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English,  v>iih  Bontoo  equivalent — Continued 
HUMAN  BOI>Y— Continued 


Eaglish 

Bontoclgorot 

Chest 

Ta'-klb 

Pang'-a 

Ear 

Ko-waDg- 

Elbow 

Excreta 

Tay-l 

Eye 

Eyebrow 

Kl-chI' 

E^relBBh 

Eyelid 

Finger    ^ 

Ll-ch6ng' 

Finger,  Indei  or  first 

MSe-u^d'  el  am- am' -a 

Finger,  little 

Ik-ik-klBg- 

Finger,  second 

Ka-WB'-an 

Finger,   third 

M^s-nM  Gl  nan  ka-wa'-an 

Finger  nail 

Ko-ko- 

Cha-pan' 

Foot,  Inetep  ot 

0'-8on  3l  cha-pan- 

Forehead 

Gall 

A-ku' 

Qroln 

Llp-yafc' 

Kl-lfm'  el  yfik-ySk' 

Hale  on  crown  ol  head 

Tug-tug' -0 

Hair,  pubic,  man'a 

Kl-16m-  Bi  0--U 

Hand,  iQRiae  of 

Ta'-lad 

Head 

Heel 

Pag- pa -ga' -da 

Tlp-ay 

Pu-ang' 

Jaw 

Kidney 

Fa-tln- 

Knee 

GuQg-gung'-o 

Leg 

Sl-kf 

L*g,  call  o( 

Lip,  lower 

So'-m  ay  nln-gub' 

Lip,  upper 

So'-fll 

Lfver 

A-tu'-l 

Lung 

Fa'-la 

Mouth 

To-puk- 

Pu'-alg 

Neck 

FQk-kang' 

Neck,  back  oI 

Nipple 

So'-ao 

Noae 

I-llng' 

Nostril 

Pa-nang'-e-tan 

Palate 

O'-tl 

Tag-lang' 

U-tIt 

Po-ke' 

Shoulder  blade 

Gang- gang' -sa 

Ko-cbll' 

Spinal  cord 

Spine 

Ka-ung-e-uag-ff 

Spirit  of  living  person 

L«ng-ag' 

Spirit  0(  dead  pargon 

A-Dl'-tO 
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EngUsk,  with  Bonioc  equivalent — Continued 
HUMAN  BODY— Continued 


English 

Bonioc  Igorot 

Spirit  of  beheaded  dead 

Pln-tang' 

LoH-los-It' 

Stomacb 

Fa--8ag 

Sweat  (perspl ration) 

Ling- ft 

Testicle 

LQs-mg'-ong 

ThlBh 

A-lo-go'-og 

Thumb 

Toe,  drat 

MSs-nSd    si   am-sm'-a   6l 

Toe,  fourth 

Ik-lk-king'  al  cha-paa' 

Toe,   third 

M«a-aSd   si    nan   ka-wa"- 

Toe.  grent 

Am-am'-a  si  cUa-pan- 

Ko-ko-  si  go-mof 

Toe.  rnoond 

Ka-vB'-an  si  cha-pan' 

Tongue 

Chl'-la. 

Urine 

la-Io 

Vagina 

Ti'-li 

Vein 

Vertebra 

Ung-et'  si  1-chug' 

Wrist  Joint 

Ung-et- 

BODILY  CONDITIONS 


Ague 

Wug-wug 

Berl-berl 

Pu-tut 

Blindaesa,  ej-ellds  closed 

Bllndnees,   eyelids  open 

Fu-lug 

Blooa,   passage  ot 

Boll,  a 

Fu-yu-r 

Ma-la-tflb-cbciir 

Chlldblrtb 

Cholera 

Plsh-tl' 

Slg-i-af 

Cold,  a 

Mo-tug' 

Corpse 

A'-wak 

Na-Ia'-kag 

Tu'-wlne 

Diarrhea 

o-gi--ak 

Qna-nak 

Eyes,  croESBd 

Eyee,  Bore 

Feet,   cracked   Irom   wading   lu   rice  pad- 

dles 

Im-po'-oe  nan  a'-w 

Goiter 

FIn-to'-kSl  or  H-Mli 

Headache 

Sa-klf  si  o'-lo  or  p 

i-tug- 

Health 

Ka-wlB'  nan  a'-wak 

Itch,  flrst  stage  ot  small  sores 

Ka'-tt 
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EngUak,  with  Bontoc  equivalent — Continued 
BODILY  CONDITIONS— Continued 


Eogltsh 

Bontoc  Igorot 

P^ID 

In-aa-kit' 

PItted-face 

Ga-la'-eft 

Flg-ffg 

Sap-mk 

Nay-yu'  nan  a'-wak 

Smallpox 

Ful-lSng' 

Swelling 

Nay-am-aa'  or  hln-may- 

Syphilis 

Na°aa 

Toe,  iDturnIng 

Fa' -wing 

Toothacbe 

Pa-tug'  nan  (ob-a' 

Varlco8B  vein 

O'-pat 

CONSANGUINEAL  AND  SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


ADPt 

A-m-na 

Babe,  boy 

Kll-lang' 

Babe,  girl 

Brother 

Child 

Ong-oDB'-a 

(  Sim-pang-  a-nak' 

Conaangulneal  group  and  family 

Sim-pang-  a-po' 

[  Sim-pang-  a'-(ong 

Father 

Man 

Man,  old 

Man,  poor 

Man,  rioh 

Ka-cban-a-yan- 

Mother 

Orphan 

Nang-o'-ao 

Orphan,  father  dead 

Orphan,   motbor  dead 

Peopla 

I-pu-kao' 

Mang-f-ll 

People,  of  one'a  own  pueblo 

Kay-ll-yan' 

Person,  one 

HelftUre 

I-ba' 

Twlna 

Na-a-plk' 

Wife 

Woman 

Fa-Iay-1 

woman.  Old 

CLOTHING,  DRE8S,  AND  ADORNMENT 


Armlet  bejuco 

Sung-ab 

Armlet,  boar  tuek 

Bag.  aint  ana  steel 

Pal-ma- 

ng-.an 

Bag,  tohacijo,  ototh 

Cho'-kao 

Bag,  tobacco,  bladd 

r  bog 

Pl-chong 

Bag,  tobacco,  bladde 

deer 

Ka'-tat 

Beads,  string  of 

A-poDg' 

Beads,  dog  tooth 

Beads,  seed,  black 

Gu-sao' 
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English,  with  Bontoo  equivalent— CaotimieA 
CLOTHING,  DRESS,  AND  ADORNMENT— ConUnuefl 


English 

Bontoc  Igorot 

Beads,  seed,  blue  gray 

At-Iok-ku'-l 

Beads,   red  agate 

Sl'-iang 

Beads,   white,   large 

E-wls'orpi'-tay 

Blaoket,  girl's 

Kild-pas' 

Blanket,  black,  iviilte  stripes 

Fa-yl-ong' 

Pl-nag-pa'-gQU 

Blanket,  white,  blue  stripes 

Fan-oba'-la 

Blanket,  white,  wide  blue  stripes 

Tl-na'-pi 

Breechcloth 

Tt-nan'-ag 

Breeoboloth,  bark,  white 

So'-put 

Breechcloth,  bark,  white,  burial 

Cbi-nang-ta- 

Bi-no-slun' 

Breechclottj,   woman's   menstruation 

Pa'-la 

Bar  plug  or  ear  EtrBtchsr 

Bu-wlp- 

Earring,  three  varieties 

SIng-slQg,  l-pit,  stng-ut' 

Girdle,  man's,  chain 

Girdle,  man's,  be|uco  rope 

Ka'-kot 

Girdle,  man's,  fiber 

Wa'-kis 

Fo-bo-ok' 

Suk'-iang 

Hat,  man's  tes-shaped.  ol  Bontoc  pueblo 

Ti-no-od- 

Hat,  man's  ralb 

BSg-fl' 

Hat,  sleeping 

Kuf-lao 

Jacket,  woman's 

La-ma 

Necklace,  boar  tusk 

Pu-yay'-ja 

Neck  ring,  brass 

Bang-gU 

Pipe 

Po-bang--a 

Pipe,  clay 

Pipe,  brass  "aQito" 

Tlo-ak-ta'-go 

Pipe,  smooth  cast  metal 

PIn-e-po-yong' 

TOg-wi' 

Rain  protector,  camote  leaf 

Ang-er 

Shell,  mother-o(-pflarl,  worn  at  waist  by 

Pl-kOm' 

Shirt,  man's  bine  burial 

Los-a'-dan 

Bhlrt,  man's  blue  burial,  red  and  yellow 

A-nl'-wIs 

Skirt,  woman's  burial 

Kay-In' 

Skirt,  cotton 

Lu-fld  1  kad-pas 

Skirt,  cotton,  Bognen 

Qa--bou 

Skirt,  fiber 

Pi-tay 

Skirt,  made  of  falatong 

Skirt,  twine  of 

Ml-no'-kan 

Tattoo 

Fa--t6k 

Tattoo,  arm 

Pong'-o 

Tattoo,  breast 

Chak-lag' 
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POODS   AND    BEVBRAOES 


EngliBh 

Bonto 

cigorot 

Beverage.   lermeoted   rice 

Ta-pu'-l 

Beverage,  fermented  rice,  ferment  of 

Beyerage,   lermented  sugar  cane 

Beverage     fermented     sugar     cane,     fer- 

Tub-fig' 

Beverage,       fenn«nted      vegetables      and 

Sa-fu-Sng' 

Kood,  beana  and  rtue 

Sib- fan' 

Food,  camotes  and  rice 

Ke-le'-ke 

Food,  locusts  and  rice 

Pl-na-lat' 

Food,  preserved  meat 

It-tag' 

ai'-mut 

Salt,  cake  of 

Luk'-sa 

WEAPONS,   UTENSILS,    ETC, 


Ax,  battle 

PI'-nong 

Ax.  cutting  edge  of 

To-pek' 

Ax.  handle  of 

Ai,  handle,  bejuco  ferrule  of 

Tok'-no 

Ai.  handle.  Iron  ferrule  of 

Ai,  handle,  top  point  of  blade  of 

Pow-wlf 

Sft'-ka 

Basket,  baby's  food  bottle 

Tuk-to'-pil 

Basket,  ceremonial,  chicken 

Fl-kl' 

Basket,  dinner 

To'-plI 

Basket,  flsh 

Basket,  Hsb,   small 

Fak-klng' 

Basket,   gan-SB 

Pa'-l  si  gang'-sa 

Basket,  grasshopper 

Basket,  house,   holding  about  a  peck 

Pa-lo'-ko 

Basket,   men's  carrying 

Ka-lu'-pit 

BaBket,  man's  dirt 

Ko-chuk-kod' 

Basket,  man's  dirt  scoop 

Tak-o-chOg- 

Basket,  man's  transportaUon 

Basket,  man's  transportation,  handle  or 

Pa'-tang 

Basket,  man's  traveling 

Sang'-I 

Basket,  man's  traveling,  with  rain-proof 

Fang'-ao 

covering   (so-called  "head  basket") 

Basket,  salt 

Fa-Bl'-tan 

Basket,  side,  small,  tor  tobacco 

A-ku'-pan 

Basket,  spoon 

So'-lOEg 

Basket,  threshed  rice 

Ko'-lug 

Basket,  lobaooo,  small 

Ka-lu'-pit 

Ag-ka-wln' 

Basket,  woman's  transportation 

Lu'-wa 

Basket,  woman's  transportation,  large 

Tay-ya-an- 

Basket,  woman's  vegetable 

Basket,  woman's  vegetable  scoop 

SOg-H' 

Bellows 

Bellows,  piston  of 

Dot-dot- 

Bellows,  tube  of.  to  fire 

To-bong- 

Bird  acarer.  carabao  horn 

KODg-ok' 

Tug-lug'-no 

Chair,  tor  corpse 

Sung-a'-chll 

A-lo'-ang 

Deadfall,  for  wild  bogs 

Il-tib- 
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Fngltih 

Bont<«lgo™t 

Dlsb   small  iiooden 

Cbu'-yu 

Dtab    small  wooden    bow    bbap"!!    ' 

9uk-ong' 

Pat-tong' 

Co-li--li 

Plre  macbine    flint  and  ateei 

Pal-tTng- 

Plre  machine   flint  and  steel    cotton  used 

A-m8k' 

witb  iu.  tluder 

Gong   bronze 

Oang'-sa 

Gone  bronze  (two  i4rietl»s) 

Ka'-loa,  Co-ong'-an 

Gourd    iHFBf  beluco  bound    (or  meat 

Fa'-lay 

Head  pad    woman  ?    tor  supporting  load 

lewE  Harp   nooden 

Tak-Ing 

Kl-pan' 

Ladle   common  wooden    for  rice 

Ladle    narrow  wooden 

Pak-ong' 

Loom 

In-a-lu'-i 

Lu-BOCg' 

Cha-kay'-yum 

Se-chok' 

OUa    rougbly  spberlcal  Jar 

Fu-o-toy- 

OiiB    pre=er>Bd  meat 

Pip-i 

Pall   wooden    tor  leadlnB  pig= 

Peatle    rfee 

Al'-o 

Pit  tall    lor  bogs 

Plate    eating    of  braided  bamboo 

Kl--Og 

Pa-chSlf.  kr-lao 

Pl-cbug' 

Scarecrows    Wd.ter  power    wood  in  rapids 

Plt-ug- 

A-ka'-flg 

3bl'-ay 

3i-slm'  and  Ling-an' 

Kok-o'-iang 

bpear 

Fal-t«s' 

Spear    blade  of 

Tu'-tay 

Spear    blade    barblesa 

Pang'-kao 

Spear    blade    many  barbed 

Spear    blade    single  barbed 

Fal-ffg' 

Spear    blade 

Spoon    large  wooden    tor  drinking 

Tdg-on' 

SpooD    large  wooden    tor  pig?  teed 

Ka-od' 

Stick    soil  turning 

Kay-kay 

Sweep  runo    tor  tatoblng  birds 

Ka-llb' 

Tattooing  instrument 

Cha-kay-yum 

Torob 

Si-lu' 

Trap    fleh    funnel    small 

Ob-o'-fd 

Trap    flsb    scoop 

Ko-yfig' 

Trap    wild  oat 

Tray    winnowing 

LIg-o' 

Trough   tor  salt  at  Mayinit 

Ko-long'-ko 

Tube    tor  bael 

Fu-as 

Wb«stone 

A-san- 
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English,  with  Bontoe  equivalent — Continued 
HOME   AND   FIELD 


English 

Bontoe  Igorot 

Canal    Irrigating 

A    lak 

Council  hnuse  for  man 

Council  houte    open  court  o( 

Chi  la 

Council  house    open  court  of    poit?  in 

Council  house    roofed  portion  of 

Council  house    closed  room  ol 

Council  house    closed  room    doorway  of 

Council  house    clowd  room    flreplice  ot 

\  nl    hu    an 

Chap  a> 

Pa  ba  fu    nan 

Dormitory,  girls' 

Dwelling 

Dwelling   better  class  of 

Dwelling   better  cIh"    a  sle  in 

Dwelling   better  claos   door    f 

Tang-Ib 

Dwelling    better  i.]bs=    tlrEt  room  on  left 

Chap-HC' 

<f  aisle 

Dwelling     better    class     second   room    on 

Dwelling   better  class    sleeping  room  ot 

Ang-an' 

Dwelling    better  class    small   recesses  at 

endt  of  sleeping  room 

Dwelling   belter    lass    stall  nan  shelf  in 

Dwelling    poorer  claaa 

Kat-yu'-fong 

Fence    garden 

A-lang- 

Lanas    public 

Fag-pag- 

PM-yo- 

Nud-yun  a  pay-yo 

Sementera     large     producing    more    than 

Pay-yo'  chok-chnk 

-wag 

Sementera     small     producing    less    than 

Pay-yo'  ay  fa-nlg 

Semectera   irrigated  by  hand 

Sementera    unlrrlgaled  toon   tali 

Fo-ag' 

Stones    groups  ot  In  pueblo    said  to  be 

O-bub-fu'-nan 

places  to  rest  and  talk 

Troughs   Irrigation 

Ta-la'-kan 

Troughs    Irrigation    otafioldlufc  of 

Walls    semenlera 

Fa-ning' 

Ant    large  black 

Ku'-sim 

A-Iala-sang' 

ADt,  large  rpd    pincers  ol 

Kfn'-ang 

Bedbug 

Kl'-t6b 

Yu'-kan 

Bee    WB):  ot 

A-tld- 

Ay-ay -am 

Butterfly    large 

Fl-no-lo-fo'-lo 

Butterfly    small 

Ak-a--kop 

Carabao 

No-ang' 
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English,  i/Ath  Bontoc  egttiuaieni— Continued 


aiisti 

Bontoc  Igorot 

bi       I 

■ng.tTg-i' 

Po'-to 

I-na-DHk'  ay  no-ang- 

of 

Pa-klng-r 

Ko'-koa 

Kong-kong'-o    ay     pa 

i 

Kong-kong'-o    ay    o- 

hi- 

Sa-kod' 

HO                m     k  on  nedi  of 

La-fang- 

po               Dulder  at 

Mok-mok-ling  pang-u 

io 

™m             ^^^  "' 

O-chi-chl' 
Ba-IoDg'-a 

I'-pua 

CarabHO,  wila 

Caterpillar 

Ge--ch?ng 

Cmeken                              -; 

Kao-wr-tan 

Chfcken 

cock,  spur  of      ■ 

Pa-glng^i' 

Chicken 

Sa'-fOg 

comb  of 

Ba-long-a-blng- 

Fl-chong- 

Cliioken 

ear  lobe  of,  whlBe 

Ko-w6ng' 

Chicken 

egg                          ' 

et-Iog' 

foot  of 

Chicken 

gall  of 

Ak-ko' 

gizzard  ol 

Fil-li' 

ChioilBn 

heart  of 

Leng-ttK' 

Chicken 

Mung-fl'-lak 

Chicken 

leg  of 

Pu-yong'  or  o-po' 

Chicken 

liver  of 

Chicken 

To-kay' 

Chicken 

pullet 

cm-^sak 

stomach  of 

Pu-ang- 

Chicken 

Chicken 

toe  of 

Ga'-wa 

Chicken 

toe  nail  ot 

Ba-long-a-Mng' 

Chicken 

wing  of 

Pay -y  ok' 

Chicken 

im'-paa 

Ag-ka'-ma 

Crab  (tound  in  rice  aementeras) 

aong'-an 

Cricket 

Fll-tll'-tlng 

Crow 

Gay-yang 

Og'-sa 

DOB 

Dog.  male 

La-la'-ki  ay  a'-an 

Pa-tay'-i  ay  a'-au 

Doe,  puppy 

O-kSn' 

Dregon  fly 

Fish,  large.  3  to  5  (eet  long 

Cha-llt' 

Pleb,  6  to  10  inches  long 

Li'-Une 
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EngllBh 

BonKie  Igorot 

Pl6h,  small 

Ka-cho- 

Tl'-lang 

Fly  (house  fly) 

I^'-lug 

Hawk 

La-£a'-an 

Hog 

Fu-tug' 

Hog,  barrow 

Na-flt-Il'-an 

Hog,  boar 

Hog.  boar,  tusk  of 

Tang-o'-lu 

Hog.  sow 

Hog,  wIM 

Hog,  young 

A-mug' 

Ka-fay-o 

Hnrse,  mlt 

I-ua-nak'  ay  ka-iaj'-o 

Fa-[aj'-l  ay  ka-lay'-o 

La-la'-kl  ay  ku-(ay'-o 

Lliard 

Locust,  young,  without  wings 

0-non 

Louse,  nit 

r-iit 

Maggot 

Monkey 

Mosquito 

Tlp'-kan 

Mouse 

Ko-op' 

Rat 

Ko--tl 

Snail,  in  eetnentera  (three moUusks) 

Klt-an',      Pinr-a,      Lls"- 

chQg 

Snake 

O-wOg' 

Spider 

Wasp 

Wlia-cat   (BO  tailed) 

Sl'-le,  OD--lBnE 

Worm 

Ka-Unr 

VEGETAL  LIFE 


Bamboo 

Ka-wa,--Ban 

Fl'-ka 

Bamboo,  used  to  tie  bunchea  of  pa  lay. 

fiber  ot 

Banana 

Banana,  green  variety 

Sa-gYng 

Banana,  yellow  variety 

Mi-nay' -ang 

srp-5lp 

Bark,  Irons  which  brown  fiber  is  made 

Lay-1' 

Bark,  Inner,  for  spiDDing 

Ko-pa'-nit 

Bean,  black  and  gray 

Bean,  black,  small 

Ba-la'-tong 

Bean,  pale  green,  small 

Ka'-lap 

Bejuco  (rattan) 

Bud 

Camote 

To-kl' 
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EngUeh,  icith  Bontoc  equivalent — Continued 
VEGETAL  LTFE—ContlDUBa 


English 

Bonloc  Igorot 

Camote,  blosBom  of 

T«p-kao' 

:  Sl'-Elg 

Camote  vine 

F-i-na-ir-llng 

Ll-no'-ko 

Pa-to'-kl 

Camote.  whtf,.  ,U  varieties 

Kf-nflb  la-tay'-l 

Pi-i-nit' 

Ki-wSng- 

Tang-taae-lab' 

Flower 

Fflng'-a 

Forest 

Fas-pas 

Fl-kQs'-na 

To-lo'-na 

Limb,  tree 

Pang'-a 

Sa'-fQg 

Millet  dark  gralD,  "black- 

Pi-Ung'-an 

1  Mo-dl- 

Millet,  wlilte,  three  varieties 

Poy-nSd' 

I  Sl-nang'-a 

Plant,  cultivated  lor  spinning  fl&er 

PO-lir 

Plant,  wild,  fiber  gathered  for  spinning 

Plant,  wild,  flher  of  above 

Las- las' 

Riee 

Rice,  beard  ol 

Fo-ok' 

Rice,  bailed 

Hlce.  bead  of 

SIn-lu'-wi 

Rice,  leaf  of 

To--IOn 

Rice,   red  varieties,  Eroootb 

(  Chay-ySf-it 

\  Gu-mlk'-l 

Rice,  red  variety,  bearded 

Rice,  roots  of 

Tad-lang' 

Rice,  stalk  of 

Pang-tl-f 

Rice,  white,  four  varieties 

Ga'-sang 

Pu-i-a-pu'-l 

Tu'-p6ng 

Root,  of  plant       ■       . 

La-mot' 

Squash 

Ka-llb-as' 

Kay'-o.  cha-pon' 

Tree,  dead 

Na-lu'-yao 

Tree,   knot  on 

PIng-i' 

Tree,  Btump  of 

Tung-M' 

Vine,  wild.  Irom  which  flber  tor  Bpinniog 

Fa-ay'-I 

IE  gathered 

Wood,  from  which  pipes  are  made,  three 

[  Qa-Ba'-tan 
La-no'-ti 

varietleB 

[  Gi-gat' 

Wood,  Are 

May-l-su'-wo 

Wood,  nre,  pitch  ploe 

Kay'-o 

Wood.  are.  from  all  other  trees 

Cha'-pung 
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HDglish     ' 

Bontoc  Igorot 

Bum.  to 

PlD-nii'-chan 

Come  {Imperative) 

A-li-kB' 

Ka-ke'-chun 

Die,  to 

Ma-U' 

Drink,  to 

Eat,  to 

Mang-an' ;  Ita-kan' 

Fo-ma-ong' 

Um-l-ak- 

Hear,  to 

CtOng-nen' 

Na-ta'-kftg 

Run,  to 

in-tar-tog 

Tu-muck'-chu 

Sleep,  to 

Ma-si-ylp' 

Mang-a-qu' 

Talk,  to 

Wake,  to 

Walk,  to 

Ma-na'-lfln 

All 

Am>ln' 

Bad 

AE-an-a-Iuf  or  ngag 

BlBOk 

Good 

COg-a-wls- 

Law 

Bang-ft-an' 

Long 

Many 

Laog-af 

Small 

Pan-Ig' 

White 

Im-po'-kan 

Yellow 

Fa-klng'-i 

Here 

Mo 

There 

le--na 

le'.-ohl 
Ay 
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,1 

1-sa'                       : 

201    Chu'-wan  la-eot'  ya  i-ea' 

300    To-lon' la-sof 

* 

To-lo- 
I-pat' 

400    1-pat' la-Eof 

a 

I-nfm' 

500    Li-man' la-sot' 

8 

■Wa-lo' 

•600    i-nim' la-Eot' 

eoi    I-nlm  la-5ot'  ya  l-sa' 

10 

Slra  po'-o  ya  f-sa' 

701    Pi-ton'  la-sot'  ya  l-sa' 

12 

Sim  po'-o  ya  chu'-wa 

Sim  po'-o  ya  to-!o' 

801    Wa-lon'  la-sot'  ya  i-sa' 

Sim  po'-o  ya  1-pat' 

srm  po'-o  yall-ma- 

901    Sl-am'  ay  la-aot'  ya  i-sa' 

la 

Sim  po'-o  ya  l-nlm' 

1,000    Slnii'-fo 

17 

Sim  po'-o  ya  pl-to' 

1,001    Sin  li'-fo  ya  l-aa' 

18 

Sim  po'-o  ya  wa-lo' 

1,100    Sin  ll'-to  ya  sin  la-Bot' 

1,200    SID  11'  to  ya  chu'-wan  la-so 

Chu-wan  po'-o 

1,300    SIQ  ll'-to  ya  to-lon'  la-sot' 

Chu-wan  po'-o  ya  l-sa' 

1,400    Bin  U'-fo  ya  1-paf  la-aot' 

30 

1,500    Sia  ll'-to  J-a  li-man'  la-sot 

To-lon'  po'-o  ya  i-ea' 

I-paf  po'-o 

41 

1-pat'  po'-o  ya  i-sa' 

l.BOO    Sin  ll'-(o  ya  wa-lon'  la-sot 

Ll-man'  po'-o 

1,000    Sin  ll'-(o  ya  sJ-am'  la-sof 

60 

Li-man'  po'-o  ya  i-sa' 
I-Dlln'  po'-o 

3,000    Chu'-wa  ay  ll'-to 
3,000    To-loy-  ll'-to 

61 

I-nlm'  po'-o  ya  i-sa' 
Pl-ton'  po'-o 

4,000    I-pflt'  ll'-to 

Pi- ton'  po'-o  ya  i-ea' 

eioOO    1-nlm'  ll'-to 

80 

Wa-Ion'  po'-o 

Wa-Ion'  po'-o  ya  l-ea' 

8^000    Wa-lon'  ll'-to 

90 

Si-am'  ay  po'-o 

Si-am'  ay-po'-o  ya  i-fa' 

10,000    Sin  po'-oy  U'-to 

mo 

La-sot'  or  Sin  la-aot' 

11,000    Sin  po'-o  yal-satig' ay  !r-[o 

12,000    Sin  po'-o  ja  nan  chu'-wa  1 

Slula-BOt'yacbu'-wa 

1 13,000    Sin  po'-o  ya  nan  to'-!o  ll'-to       ! 

200 

Chu'-wan  la-aof 

J 

Is  probable  they  seldom  c< 

ORDINAL  NDMEEAIfi" 


EngliEh 

B.n„ 

c  iKorot 

Pirat 

Ma-mlng'-san 

Ma-mld-du'-a 

Ma-mlt-lo' 

Fourth 

Uang-l-pat' 
Mang-a-ll-ma' 

Siith 

Mang-a-nYm' 

SevBnth 

GlShth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Mang-a-po'-o 

Eleventh 

Mang-a-po'-oya 

-sa' 

numerals  for  this  purpose  alao 
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Cardinal,  ordinal,  and  dklributiiie  numernh — Continued 
L  NUMERALS-ContinuBci 


English 

Boiltoo  Igorot 

Twelfth 

Mang-a-po'-o  ytt  chu'-wa 

Thfrteenth 

Ma-mld-du'-a-  po'-o 

Mtt-mld-du'-R'  po'-o  ya  l-sa' 

Ma-mit-io'-l  l>0'-0 

Thlrty-flrst 

Ma-mit-io'-i  po'-o  ya  i-sa' 

Mang-l-paf  ay  po'-o 

Mang-l-pat'  ay  po'-o  ya  i-sa' 

PitUeth 

Mang-a-li-ma'  ay  po -o 

nity  flrst 

Sixtieth 

Mang-a-Qlin  ay  po'-o 

Sixty  tlrat 

Mang-a-nim  ay  po'-o  ya  i-sa' 

aeveBtletli 

Mang-a-pt-to'  ay  po'-o 

B»ientr  first 

Mang-a-pl-to'  ay  po'-o  ya  1-ea' 

Elgbtleth 

Mang-a^wa-lo'  ay  po'-o 

Eighty  first 

Mang-a-wa-lo'  ay  po'-o  ya  i-sa' 

Mang-a- si-am  ay  po'-o 

Ninetj-  aret 

Mang-a-ai-am  ay  po'-o  ya  l-sa' 

Mang-a-po'-o  ya  po'-o 

One  hunflred  aaa  firtt 

Mang-a-po'-o  ya  po'-o  ya  i-ea' 

Two  bun  a  red  tb 

Ma-inTd-dua'  la-sof 

Ma-mlt-lo'-i  la-sot' 

Ma-mrt-lo'-i  la-Bot'  ya  l-sa' 

Pour   hundredth 

Mang-l-pat'  ay  la-sot' 

Mang-a-paf  ay  la-aot'  ya  i-aa' 

Thousandth 

Ka-la-so  la-eof  or  Ha-ll-fo-ll'-fo 

Last 

A-noQg-os'-na 

DISTRIBUTIVE  NUMERALS 
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Abha  Province,  Tinguian  people  ot, 

employ  bow 123 

Accents,  Irregular  placing  ot 229 

AcoHN,  south  ot  Bontoc.  probably  not 

food   gl 

Addition,    Dumorlcal,    bow   made 217 

TOcabularj  of 246 

eot  for no 

Kabulajy  of 246 

Adz,  primitive 116 

Esthetic  lite 184-195 

AfONo,  family  awelllngs  55-59 

Agawa,  clay  pipes  made  in 131 

— ,  aeecriptloD    ot   woman's   wear    In 

tbe  pueblo  ot 114 

— ,  fittypa  tree-bark  breechcloth  made 

la   112 

Age  ot  BOQtoc  pueblo. 50 

— ,  size,   and   value  ot  carabao,  how 

shown 218 

AGED,  care  of  70,  71 


J)aKOD 

at  b 

glnnln 

plani 

abunda 

e  of  pla 

bean 

for  fl 

undant 

OCHAN 

at 

ose  ot 

TOTOLOD,  for  protwtion  of 
rice  agatnet  birds  and  ri 
Lumawig  laugbt 


Alamit,  a  dialect  group  of  Igorot 28 

Aup  village  girls  sickly.  In  Luma- 

wig  tradition 201 

AlguSi,  Rev.  Pr.  Josfi,  S.  J.,  quoted 

Alphabet,  Bontoc,  no  r  aound 14,  228 

—  used  in  writing  native  words 14,  223 

—  used    to    write    Bontoc    vocabu- 

lary      14,227.228 

Ahbawah,  bolo  of  Sapao  used  in 130 
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